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PREFACE. 


Tuer following essays are to be regarded as a continuation 
of the argument begun in two pamphlets, entitled respectively 
The Obsoleteness of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and 
Lhe Insufficiency of Revivalism as a Religious System. As 
some misapprehension has existed regarding the connection 
in which these two discussions were to be taken, I may now 
explain that the first-mentioned pamphlet was of primary im- 
portance to the writer. I had to deal with revivalism, because 
I wished to criticise theology. The pamphlet on the Con- 
fession was written to remind the Christian public what a new 
world human thought has entered since the days of the West- 
minster Assembly. Especially these four changes were dwelt 
on, viz. Toleration, the Apologetic movement, the Evan- 
gelical Revival, and the rise of a scientific Biblical interpreta- 


tion! and Biblical Theology. ‘These vast changes seemed to 


1 In a courteous letter of criticism, with which I have been favoured by Pro- 
fessor Candlish, he points out that I have misapprehended (Odsoleteness, p. 47) 
the meaning of Confession 1. §ix. It is ‘the full and true sewse of any Scrip- 
ture’ which it says ‘is not manifold but one.’ The Confession means to 
deny the Roman Catholic doctrine of a multiple sense. I am sorry to have 
supported a somewhat vehemently expressed censure by so maladroit a citation. 


as 
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warrant one in asserting that any seventeenth century Con- 
fession must be obsolete. 

This inference, however, fell to the ground, if one accepted 
the claims of revivalism. If religious life is summed up in the 
miracle of regeneration, then God is ‘sovereign’ indeed, and 
the moralities of life are the small dust of the balance. Hence 
I found it necessary to argue, that even the revivalist form of 
Calvinism, though the only form of Calvinism possessing much 
vitality at the present day, does not hold the field as a system 
which generates an adequate religious experience. And I 
may here remark, that few persons seem to me to realise the 
‘vigour and rigour’ of the revivalist theory. It is an anti- 
social system; and if we go on playing with edged tools, we 
are likely to get ugly wounds. 

Those who read the following essays will, I trust, grant the 
premises which the pamphlets were meant to make good,— 
that neither orthodoxy nor revivalism furnishes us with a 
tenable theology. 

Readers must not, however, assume that I use ‘new theo- 
logy’ in Delitzsch’s sense, as meaning ‘ Ritschlianism.? I 
thankfully admit my obligations to Ritschl, but yet feel it 
necessary to make my own ‘essays’ towards a more fully 
Christian theology. Another writer to whom I owe much is 
M‘Leod Campbell. And he has curious affinities with Ritschl. 
Any one acquainted with Ritschl’s brilliant revision of the doc- 
trine of Christ’s ‘two estates and three offices’ will be almost 
startled, on looking into the Table of Contents of Campbell 
on the Atonement, to see how the same thought operates 
there—‘ Christ’s dealing with man on the part of God” being 
distinguished from ‘Christ’s dealing with God on behalf of 


men,’ in regard to both the retrospective and the prospective 


1 See below, p. 166. 
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aspects of the Atonement.! So too Campbell’s doctrine of 
faith (p. 333: ‘ Faith is the right attitude of the human spirit 
towards God—the due response to His revelation of Himself 
to us, in rendering which our hearts are right with God. 
“ Justification by faith alone” means that in pronouncing us 
just God regards only and exclusively the attitude of our 
spirits towards Himself. What elements will be present in 
the response of faith must depend on the elements present in 
the revelation of God to which it is a response’)—this comes 
very near Ritschl’s view (Rechtfertigung, ed. 1. ii. p. 92: 
‘When the faith, which corresponds to justification, is put in 
exercise, it terminates upon God only; and, as it is called out 
by God through the Atonement, it does not justify us by 
means of its independent value, as an act of the human mind, 
but as the act, by which man’s entire dependence on God 
in the matter of justification is religiously acknowledged and 
practically acted upon’). Finally, Campbell’s proposition, 
that ‘the Atonement is a development of the Incarnation’ 
(p. 122), corresponds—with significant differences—to Ritschl’s 
‘doctrine of Christ’s person or work’ (p. 362). Campbell 
has not raised the question, whether the doctrine of Christ’s 
person is exactly what it ought to be if the Atonement is its 
interpretation. Ritschl has raised the question ; but his re- 
statement of Christology is unsatisfying. I am bound to add, 
that Campbell’s defective analysis (if so we may regard it) 
leads him into opposition to Ritschl’s abstract dualism (if we 
may so describe Ritschl’s views) of the religious and the moral 
aspects of Christianity. Campbell writes as follows (p. 193): 
‘The freedom from condemnation, in other words, the justi- 
fication through being in Christ Jesus, spoken of [in Rom. 


1 These last terms are more peculiar to Campbell. In my copy (fifth edition) 
of the Mature of the Atonement the first phrase quoted from Campbell—line 1, 
under chapter vi.—is misprinted in the Table of Contents. 
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vii. 1], is clearly one with that cleansing by the blood of 
Christ, that purging of the conscience, on which I have dwelt 
so much " nor can it be at all separated from that “ fulfil- 
ment of the righteousness of the law” in those “ who walk 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” which the apostle 
goes on to mention as the direct end which God has contem- 
plated in sending His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
as a sacrifice for sin, and so condemning sin in the flesh.’ 
This is to Ritschl a ‘quite apocryphal teleology’ (p. 433)— 
the properly direct purpose, which God has in view in justi- 
fying sinners, being to grant them [the religious blessing of | 
eternal life, or a victory over the world. I have tried, in 
Chapters vu. and vi. of Essay I., to introduce Ritschl’s dis- 
tinction without raising it to the level of an ultimate dualism. 

The titles of the several Essays explain the connection in 
which they were studied. But, while this is so, I find that 
Essay I].—where there has had to be produced a sort of rapid 
sketch of Biblical Theology, from the point of view of eschato- 
logical doctrine—contains much discussion of the outside, or 
apologetic and critical aspects, of questions, with the heart of 
which one has been dealing in Essay I. If Essay I. seems to 
be too slight in its treatment of certain questions regarding the 
Gospels, may I hope that Essay II. will supply its deficiencies ? 

As a whole, the book is what its title indicates. It con- 
sists of endeavours after truth, not of mature disquisitions. 
Many books and much criticism will be needed to produce a 
new system of theology. But, when the Church is preparing 
to undertake creed revision, it is the right and duty of students 
of Scripture to offer such help as they can to the Christian 
thought of their time. I trust these Essays may prove of some 
service. And I think it will be admitted that they are fairly 


dominated by one point of view. 
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Let me supply an omission, and subjoin a correction. On 
page 140—third line from foot—a reference should have been 
appended to Rechtfertigung, (ili. p. 524, § 60). And the view 
attributed (on p. 41, note 1) to Erskine’s Brazen Serpent is 
far more plainly stated in his Doctrine of Election (1837 ; six 
years later). 


R. M. 


Epingpureu, October 1889. 
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THE ATONEMENT MORALLY VIEWED. 


I. 


Tue Atonement is hardly in strictness a Biblical term. At 
least, it is one belonging to the sacrificial ritual of the Old 
Testament more than to the doctrine of the New Testament. 
But it is the term which Christian theology has been accus- 
tomed to use for denoting the work of Christ; and, as such, 
there can be no objection to it. From its historical usage the 
word has unquestionably come to bear special reference to the 
conveyance of pardon through the death of Christ. We shall 
have, in the sequel, to indicate the high importance of both 
these solemn things—of pardon as the very centre of our 
Christian blessedness, and of the death of Christ as the very 
culminating point, the very holy of holies, in Christ’s work. 
But, at the same time, we shall have to argue that it is neces- 
sary to place these things in their context. We shall argue 
against separating forgiveness from those other experiences 
which, along with it, make up the Christian life. We shall 
argue against separating the fact of Christ’s death from the 
events and activities of His life, and especially against separat- 
ing the fact of death from the spirit in which Christ both 
lived, and taught, and died. 

And indeed orthodox theology is with us here. It too 
connects the life-long sufferings and death of Christ—regard- 
ing these as penalties due by mankind to God’s broken law— 
with Christ’s active obedience to the commandments of God’s 
law. Both obedience and suffering, according to orthodox 
theology, were necessary in order to honour and satisfy the 
justice of God as His moral law reveals it. And, inasmuch as 
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this twofold honour paid to God’s law proceeded from a Divine 
Being, orthodoxy recognises it as a righteous thing with God 
to crown the great merit of the obedient sufferer with special 
blessings, which overflow from Christ to His people. Christ 
had made it possible for God righteously to forgive sin ; and 
Christ had merited, on behalf of His elect, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, who works omnipotently, irresistibly producing 
not only the faith which receives pardon, but the holiness 
which pleases God. 

Such is, in outline, the Calvinistic theory of the work of 
Christ ; and the Lutheran theory is exceedingly similar. It is 
a very fairly sound and logically complete framework of 
Christian ideas. But, at the same time, its putting together 
is painfully formal. It rests ultimately on an unbiblical 
doctrine of supposed ‘natural religion’—a supposed ‘ intui- 
tion’ incapable of development or modification—that every 
sin must be followed by definite penalties, personal or vicarious. 
Its whole doctrine of God is forensic ; and the idea of Christ’s 
Divine merit, by which we finally emerge out of the prison of 
legal formulze into the sunny regions of grace, conducts us by 
a painfully awkward and tortuous path. Finally, the idea of 
irresistible grace, when interpreted with a crude literalism, is 
anything rather than helpful to faith. Where omnipotence 
begins, science ends. If an infinite quantity figures in our 
data, calculation is of no avail. Hence the dryness and 
unprofitableness of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit as con- 
tained in text-books of theology. This error is common to 
all the Churches. Lutheran orthodoxy, it has been crushingly 
shown,’ did not succeed in giving any coherent account of 
God’s spiritual dealings with sinful men. And the High 
Church school, who drag in the doctrine of the Sacraments at 
this point, explain what is dim by what is absolutely opaque, 
and plunge headlong into a superstitious materialism. 

I have said that the doctrine of irresistible grace has proved 
unfruitful. In consequence of this, Christian theology and 


1 Julius Miiller, Christian Doctrine of Sin, tr. vol. ii. pp. 232, 233. 
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Christian experience have concentrated themselves round the 
thought of Christ’s suffering the punishment of our sin. On 
this theme, both experience and theology have shown them- 
selves copious, warm, and impressive. 'True, the Christ of 
orthodox theology might be little more than the symbol of a 
theological equation—my sin + Christ = righteousness. The 
living Person has been too often buried under doctrinal 
formule. But, in God’s mercy, the personal Christ is apt 
to reassert His influence. However His gracious work is con- 
ceived, once the intellect has, somehow, conceived it, the 
current of the affections will often set towards the personal 
Saviour, drawn by His mercy, holiness, and redeeming power. 
Christ is thought of as saving us by freeing us from guilt. 
He is thought to free us from guilt by bearing our punish- 
ment. In effect, however, the personal influence of the histori- 
cal Jesus does to a large extent enter into the religious life of 
evangelical people, often producing a very admirable type of 
purely individual piety. But this piety—the religious side of 
a devout Arminianism—is logically incoherent. Christ is con- 
ceived merely as the source of pardon. ‘The other elements 
of the Christian salvation (holiness—the knowledge of God) 
are referred to God’s abstract goodwill, or else are unaccounted 
for. But Christians are conscious of possessing whatever spiri- 
tual good they have by gift from Jesus Christ. And, if 
the Christian faith is ever again to be intellectually respect- 
able—if it is ever again to be clothed in appropriate dogmatic 
forms—it must give a coherent account of this elementary 
Christian assumption. It will by no means suffice to say that 
the Holy Spirit directly saves men,—that Christ, the Saviour of 
the world, merely conducted necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments for the world’s salvation. Perhaps few orthodox divines 
will go so far as a respected clergyman who, in conversation, 
advanced the position that, had God so willed, the Atonement 
of Jesus Christ might have been transacted on the planet Mars, 
if only ‘authentic information’ of the event had reached the 
earth. Ido not indeed assert that it is impossible that some 
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of God’s reasonable creatures, not inhabitants of this earth, 
may be interested in Christ’s atonement. But plainly our 
own interest as men in Christ’s work goes far beyond such 
bare knowledge of a possible means of forgiveness. Not for 
that merely did Christ tabernacle among us in human nature 
as the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
At the touch of a serious and reverent study of Christ’s life 
recorded in the Gospels—at the touch of that life, the old 
dogmatic theology withers and falls to pieces. But, however 
unwilling the living representatives of orthodoxy may be 
either to confess what orthodoxy really amounts to, or to 
amend their own ways—still, if the Atonement is an ‘ arrange- 
ment,’ faith can be nothing else than ‘ assent to that arrange- 
ment,’ and the Gospel nothing else than ‘authentic information’ 
that such an ‘arrangement’ is open to us. Conversely, if 
faith is more than ‘assent to’ a substitutionary arrangement 
—if revelation is more than the verified announcement of such 
an arrangement—then the Atonement, the work of Christ itself, 
cannot be satisfactorily described in terms of criminal law. 
The problem then is, how to conceive the work of Christ as 
conveying to men not only pardon, but spiritual knowledge 
and moral regeneration. What theologians have called the 
‘physical’ working of grace must be connected with the 
Atonement, no less clearly than its ‘ forensic’ results have been. 
Efforts have been made on these lines, or partially on these 
lines, in the past. Early in the history of the Reformation, 
A. Osiander protested against the forensic sense of justification 
(=acquittal) in this interest. Christ justifies, he maintained, 
by making us good. But when he went on to maintain that 
Christ makes us good by infusing into us His own eternal 
Divine righteousness as Logos, it became plain that Osiander 
had carried his speculations clean off the fruitful plains of expe- 
rience and up to the barren heights of lawless fancy. I do not 
quote, as an earlier parallel to Osiander, the use of justification 


1 Eph. i. 10; Col. i. 20. Cf. Ewald, Old and New Testament Theology, 
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in a physical sense by Augustine and the medieval theology. 
They did not, like Osiander, try to show that the saving trans- 
formation of man’s nature is, in any proper sense, due to the 
working of the incarnate Christ. They were sacramentarians ; 
their doctrine of grace was magical, or at the best mystical. In 
any case, it was intellectually unfruitful. When we come down 
to the modern upbreak or general thaw of the old theology, we 
find that some such treatment of the Atonement as we postu- 
late is a note of all the imnovators. ‘Thus we find the sug- 
gestion that Christ’s sacrifice was=resignation—the sacrifice 
of His will; or, as it is sometimes said, of self-will. We may 
take F. W. Robertson’s name as characteristic of this view ; 
though I do not know that he is guilty of the intellectual 
confusion implied in speaking of Christ sacrificing His self- 
will. <A really self-willed being could not have been the world’s 
_ Saviour. On the other hand, it is not apparent how ever so 
high and holy an instance of resignation should have power 
to impregnate with new life a whole race of sinners ; nor yet 
is it apparent on the theory why Christ should so suffer as 
He did; nor yet is it apparent how this obedience of Christ 
‘unto death, when so viewed, is connected with the forgive- 
ness of sins in the way in which all Scripture and all experi- 
ence affirm it to be. We are carried still further by Erskine? 
—at one stage in his long, earnest, stimulating, but rather 
flighty and headstrong theological career—when he defines 
Christ’s work as ‘eating out the taint of sin from human 
nature.’ This is a suggestive statement—perhaps fundamen- 
tally correct. But Erskine only works it out by asserting that 
Christ bears those consequences of sin which in us are of a 
penal character; that Christ and the human race are ‘one 
colossal man’; and that God is warranted to pardon us by 
Christ’s quasi punishment. ‘Thus Erskine does not fulfil the 
promise of his own phrase. And, in his later theological 
career, his strong dogmatic universalism made him take less 
and less interest in the historical details of the Christian sal- 
vation. But Erskine’s associate, about 1831—a stronger man, 
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who was more completely overbalanced by ‘the tongues ’°— 
Edward Irving—went the whole way when he asserted the sin- 
fulness of Christ’s flesh. At first sight this seems the way to ex- 
plain how Christ heals human sin. What could be more satis- 
fying than that He should enter into the tainted nature in 
order to purify it? But so to think is to be misled by physical 
or physiological analogies. The process of salvation must be a 
moral process. ‘That Christ becomes wicked, like us, in order 
that we may become holy, like Him, would be blasphemy if 
it were not nonsense. And the matter is not mended if it be 
explained that Christ’s flesh never broke out into an act of sin. 
A tendency which produces no results is no tendency at all. 
And, if it were, a redeemed sample of sinful flesh would be a 
sample of flesh redeemed, but no pledge of salvation to others. 
What is here described is a way of redemption (unthinkable 
enough) which other men may copy, if they can; but if so, 
they will be saved like Christ—not by Christ. It is to be 
allowed that Christian men may adopt this theory in confu- 
sion of intellect; but the theory itself is neither Christian nor 
moral, nor even rational. 

Accordingly, the ground may perhaps be considered clear + 


1 Perhaps I ought to explain why M‘Leod Campbell’s book on Zhe Nature of 
the Atonement is not characterised in the text. Certainly it is not from any want 
of reverence for Campbell, or from any failure to recognise the truth and beauty 
of what he has contributed to theology. There is nothing to add to his eluci- 
dation of the point, how we are to conceive our Lord’s work as having had a 
value for God. Christ’s response to the whole mind of God is the ultimate in- 
terpretation of His sacrifice, considered as an offering to God. Far too much 
has been made by Campbell’s critics of the chance phrase ‘ repentance,’ as applied 
to Christ. It is little more than an illustration of the author’s meaning. But 
though Campbell recognises that ‘ what is an Atonement in Christ is Christianity 
in us ’—so he strikingly expresses it—he does not appear to me to make any 
effort to show that the atonement is necessarily presupposed in the manifestations 
of our Christian life. And that is the problem of Christianity, considered as a 
religion. We are ‘in Christ,’ he says, as branches in the true Vine. Yes; 
but how is this oneness to be conceived ? and what has the historical work of 
Jesus Christ contributed to it? Campbell’s deep and strong but brooding intel- 
lect has failed to keep step with his eager mystical spirit. 

Maurice reduces redemption to revelation, and to revelation of a metaphysical 
mystery, not of moral truths. 

Bushnell’s brilliant essays appear to me farum ad rem. 
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for a fresh attempt to show how the history of Jesus Christ, 
when studied by those who believe in Him as the Son of God 
and the Saviour of the world, naturally explains itself as the 
process of the world’s redemption—a process embracing first 
the knowledge of God, secondly pardon, thirdly comfort in 
sorrow, and finally moral renovation and the conquest of sin ; 
all these things being seen in Christ both for individual be- 
lievers and for the redeemed world. Our study of the subject 
in these pages must be a mere rapid sketch, intended to sug- 
gest rather than to demonstrate. And we shall be less anxious 
to make novel statements, however profound or however true, 
than to co-ordinate admitted truths which have too rarely been 
brought together in one systematic utterance of Christian 
thought. In the first place, we shall study Christ as seen in 
His life and in His death. Secondly, we shall study Christ’s 
religious value, as seen in the faith of New Testament times 
and in our own. ‘The first test of a doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is, that it should account for the facts of history as 
understood by faith, ze. for the life and sufferings, the death 
and resurrection of One who was the Son of God. Our 
work is not biography but theology; our point of view 
is not science but faith. The second test of a doctrine of 
the Atonement is, that it should explain the various forms 
of language in which New Testament faith celebrates the 
grace of Christ towards us. The second test is of such a 
nature that it can only be approximately fulfilled. Scrip- 
ture is a guide to faith, not a revealed dogmatic. The life 
of Christ is the first object of our study, because God’s 
historieal revelation of Himself culminates and is confirmed 
in the history of Christ. As M‘Leod Campbell has said, 
we must take the life of Christ as our light. This life, vari- 
ously looked at, may be described as the revelation of the 
whole mind of God; or, as the realisation for all mankind 
(potentially) of God’s gracious purpose; or as the conquest of 
the sin of the whole world by Christ; or as the inoculation 
of the human race with a principle of sinless righteousness. 
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These aspects we sum up in saying that Christ’s work was not 
the legal but the moral antecedent of man’s salvation and of 
all the elements of salvation. And, in explaining how this 
can have been, we look for guidance to the history of Christ. 
To use another of Campbell’s phrases, we study the Atonement 
in its own light. On the other hand, we look for light from 
the instructed moral consciousness of Christian men. We try 
to reflect into each other what we learn from Christ without, 
and what we learn from conscience within. The wide moral 
consensus which prevails throughout our Christian civilisation 
is surely a very noticeable fact. All believers, and most mis- 
believers or unbelievers, agree in the general outlines of the 
theory of personal duty. We must do well, it is confessed, if 
we are to fare well. But evangelical orthodoxy adds on, to 
the recognised truths of the moral consciousness, the supple- 
mentary truths of a doctrinal revelation, which includes a 
substitutionary atonement. This second truth appears to 
teach that we are saved without regard to our life or character. 
It is in such a fashion that evangelical orthedoxy feels con- 
strained to teach man’s dependence on Christ. The moral 
point of view and the religious point of view seem to be flatly 
opposed to each other; and the spiritual teaching of Evan- 
gelicals keeps see-sawing between the two. Again, High 
Church orthodoxy retains the general moral point of view, 
retains the supplementary doctrinal point of view of the sub- 
stitutionary atonement, and adds on yet a third point of view. 
In the first place, character is salvation; in the second place, 
creed is salvation ; in the third place, baptism is salvation, or 
conformity to the Church of England is salvation. A sad 
mélange, which makes confusion worse confounded. For our 
part, we believe that the Atonement is not the destruction, but 
the fulfilment and completion, of the moral consciousness ; that 
man’s need of God is not ultimately due to sin, but ultimately 
to man’s creaturely constitution, though sin aggravates and 
complicates man’s need of God; that virtue is rooted in the 
grace of God; and that Christ Jesus, by His work of Atone- 
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ment, and by His sacraments, and other means of grace, is the 
particular personal channel, through whom alone, by God’s 
will, grace comes to the fallen race of man. But whatever 
makes for righteousness is a subsidiary means of grace,—no 
rival of Christ’s, but His forerunner or His servant. 

In accordance with these principles, Christ’s atonement is to 
be understood primarily as the gift of holiness, partly in the 
shape of spiritual knowledge, and partly in the shape of moral 
strength. We only know God so as to commune with Him by 
the revelation made to us in Jesus Christ ; we can only live the 
life of God in fellowship with Jesus Christ,—by His example, 
through His influence, through the society which He has created, 
through faith—believing in His promised gift of a Divine 
Spirit. The knowledge of God and active righteousness— 
faith and character—being the primary necessities of men, for- 
giveness is a second necessity, apart from which we sinful men 
cannot satisfy the primary needs of our nature, but which 
reaches us along with those primary gifts through the channels 
of faith and repentance ; since forgiveness is bestowed on us by 
the agency of Christ the Son of God, the central figure in 
the world’s moral history, the only sinless one, ‘the conqueror 
of sin. We can demonstrate the absolute necessity of Christ’s 
historical work for the world at large. For any given indi- 
vidual, we cannot prove that Christ’s work was psychologically 
necessary in order that he might be renewed to repentance. 
God’s presence is necessary for salvation—God as light, and as 
life; God as knowledge, and as power; and, by God’s will, He 
comes to us in Christ—on moral lines, as a historical influence ; 
righteously and holily, because Christ has borne sin and 
conquered it. Nor is there ultimately salvation for any indi- 
vidual except in the fellowship of his brethren and_ their 
Saviour. 


ET. 


A. The gift which God made to the world in the Person of 
Christ may be understood in the first instance as fundamentally 
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the gift of a unique character. Germinally, the character of 
Jesus Christ—the fact of its existence in human nature—con- 
tained the whole Gospel. The work of Christ, in its detail, 
consisted in the realisation in act of the promise contained in 
the character of Christ. Every human life is similarly a self- 
realisation. Moral goodness is the realisation of the good self, 
or the ideal self; a wicked life, or a life of baffled and dwindling 
aspiration, implies the realisation of a bad self—a bad version 
of the possible character which we bring with us, undeveloped, 
into the world. God’s providence affords each life a suitable 
gymnastic for the exercise of its gifts, and for growth in them. 
But, whereas sinners who are saved have to become that which 
they are not, the Sinless One has to become that which He 
essentially is. In a life which, for Him as for us, is temptation 
no less than opportunity, Christ has to be true to Himself. 
At all cost, even of the cross and shame, He must be true to 
His Divine holiness, true to His boundless mercy. Thus He is 
to ‘keep the Father’s commandments, and abide in His love.’ 
But, if He do so, Christ will make His own, in a moral and 
human way, what was from the first His own by natural 
endowment. He will earn what was the Father’s gift. Hence 
the mere maintenance of such purity as Christ’s, in communion 
with God, passes into something greater than itself. The 
moral lot and powers of Jesus the boy, of Jesus the prophet, 
pass on into the moral lot and powers of Jesus the crucified and 
the glorified, who has ‘authority over all flesh, to give eternal 
life to whatsoever the Father has given him.’ Thus He is 
‘made like unto his brethren, that he may be a merciful and 
faithful high priest... Thus, ‘though a Son, he learns 
obediently the things which he suffers, and, being made perfect, 
becomes to all them that obey him the author of eternal salva- 
tion.! 'To ‘keep one’s-self pure’ is to grow. To ‘hold fast’ is 
also to attain and to overcome. 

The manner of Christ’s sinless development and discipline 
was determined by the nature of His unique mission. What- 

1 Cf. M‘Leod Campbell, Atomement, ch. xiii. p. 257 (5th ed.). 
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ever else He was, He must be a revealer (say rather, a revela- 
tion) ; and, in order to be this, He must be a religious teacher. 
If the gift made to us in Christ is indeed so unparalleled, it is 
impossible that Christ should live in a corner; when He is 
sure of Himself—and it is a mature man who stands forth as 
the world’s Saviour—and when, in ways unknown perhaps to 
us, but well-known to Christ, God gives the signal—then 
Christ must teach openly. And he could do this without im- 
mediately telling men the whole secret of the mission. The 
Jewish prophet, like the Roman tribune,! had authority, 
though informally, from the people. He was recognised as a 
teacher, immediately directed by God. Christ claimed to be a 
prophet, and even His enemies, for a time, could not openly 
reject His claim. 

Christ’s business or lifework was to be a teacher, directly 
inspired by God. But His teaching was simply the overflow of 
His life. Its substance was nothing else than His life made 
vocal. A dumb Christ could not save men; but, if we are to 
contrast the different elements in a life where all elements are 
sacred and all indispensable for its great ends, then it must be 
maintained that the character and the doings of Christ are 
even more fundamental than His words. His words are a 
translation of them; but they are the ultimate fact which 
makes Christ to be Christ. 

The first element to be noted in Christ’s teaching is the new 
spirit of faith which He conveys to men. He invites us to 
occupy a filial position towards God. Hence the new name of 
God which He introduces—Jehovah, a name ever sacred, yield- 
ing the first place to one deeper and more sacred, the Christian 
name of God as Father—a name which each individual child 
of God, however humble, is taught to use. This is indeed, in 
germ, Christ’s gift to men of a holy spirit. But how does 
Christ make the revelation? Simply by calling God Father ; 
simply by teaching disciples to call God Father; simply by 
living, in the sight of all the world, the life of a child of God, 


1 Ecce Homo, p. 258, ch. xxi. 
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in filial reverence, in filial devotion, in filial trust. Into this 
spiritual relation, pregnant with new powers and privileges, 
Christ called men to enter that they might share it with Him. 
Yet that does not place Christ and other men on the same 
level. The fact is eternally significant that Christ, being 
Himself already within the love of God, invites us to regard 
ourselves as members of God’s family. If we like to do so, we 
may name the distinctive piety of Jesus Christ ‘love to God.’ 
But, if we use that expression, let us always remember that 
human love to God, even on the part of the Christ, is a 
clinging dependent love, a secondary love, the echo and reflux 
of God’s love to us, eternal, unbought, uncreated. In the 
revelation of Fatherhood, Christ may be said to have made 
disclosures, not only as to the nature of God, but as to the 
nature of man. For, if the word has brought God near to us, 
and to each individual soul of us, as never before, it has also 
given a new elevation and a new tenderness to human father- 
hood. For ‘we also are God’s offspring’; the commonest 
elements in our life are divine and supernatural: they are full 
of revelations for us, could they but find an interpreter. ‘The 
touch of Christ revives and glorifies human love, as well as 
manifests the love Divine. 

The second distinctive feature in Christ’s teaching is His 
new spirit of self-sacrifice. Christian morals are as unique, 
when Christ introduces them to the world, as Christian faith. 
The law had undertaken to regulate man’s motives; right- 
eousness, as conceived by Christ, itself constitutes the highest 
and most satisfying of all motives. And it does so just 
because its claims are now seen to be absolute, and to extend 
over the whole field of human life. But here also Christ 
exemplifies what His words teach. With Him duty was not 
so much an effort as a satisfaction; ‘ His meat’ was ‘to do 
the will of God’: ‘ His yoke’ was ‘ easy, and His burden light.’ 
Thus Christian duty was at one and the same time far easier 
and far harder than pre-Christian duty. It was harder. The 
Sermon on the Mount shows us how the law of duty, when 
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fully unfolded, pierces to the very quick, going deeper than 
the Old Testament had ever gone, and infinitely deeper than 
the Scribes’ popular version of Old Testament requirements. 
But at the same time it was easier. Whole-heartedness 
always is easier than half-heartedness. And, where duty 
becomes an enthusiasm, its commandments are not grievous. 
This conception of human duty was expounded by Christ’s 
selfless life—a life in which no personal craving, no personal 
reserve could be traced—a life aflame with zeal for God and 
with pitying love for men. 

Besides His teaching, however, Jesus Christ had another 
means at His disposal for impressing men. We who believe 
in Him think it no wonder that a Being so miraculous, with a 
mission so unique, should have been able to work miracles. 
And even scepticism, if it has an historical conscience, must 
admit that Christ effected cures in a way to which we can 
adduce no parallel, and of which we cannot give an explanation 
by any known natural causes. The records make it evident 
that these ‘signs’ were what produced the immediate and 
immense sensation which at first greeted Christ’s ministry, at 
least in Galilee. By themselves, of course, they did not pro- 
duce permanent effects. Those who believed only under 
excitement dropped off sooner or later. Christ’s unique 
character—Christ’s unique personal influence—was, and _ is, 
the centre of true Christianity. But the miraculous signs 
were of service in many ways. For one thing, they heralded 
the Gospel. And Christ attached so much importance to 
them that He allowed His few working months to be largely 
engrossed with these deeds of mercy. And thus, from the 
very first, philanthropy was impressed upon the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ as one of its essential notes. Wherever the spirit 
of Christ is, there will be found human sympathy as well as 
Divine mercy. 

But there was one other element in Christ’s teaching, 
towards which all the influences of His life converged. He 
required from men a unique personal recognition. He claimed 
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that, in His person, the kingdom of God was come near to 
men. He claimed, in other words, to be the Messiah. This 
one dogma bound the whole of His teaching together. The 
historical development of prophecy in Israel had produced this 
important religious category. First of all, David had left a 
great name behind him, and later generations tended more 
and more to idealise his memory. Secondly, the split of the 
kingdom under Rehoboam was evidently. a grave disaster, 
especially in its religious consequences: and almost all the 
prophets unite in recommending a return to the Davidic 
dynasty as the house whom God had chosen. ‘Thirdly, the 
very fruitfulness of the Davidic stock,! and the peaceful suc- 
cession age after age of father to son, in contrast with the 
revolutions of the northern kingdom, emphasised and inten- 
sified the religious reverence with which the house of David 
was regarded. Fourthly, the great prophet Isaiah, the creator, 
according to one of his latest and best interpreters,” of the 
idea of a personal Messiah, fixed men’s hopes, during the very 
darkest hour, under the very worst of kings, upon that royal 
Deliverer through whom God was to fulfil all His promises. 
Thus the special category was prepared under which Jesus 
offered Himself to mankind as an object of faith. It is true 
that, for a time, the doctrine had gone very much out of sight. 
Things came in for which Isaiah’s vision had no place—worse 
sin, followed by national banishment. And when, after the 
exile, Israel was restored, the heathen overlord was in a com- 
paratively friendly attitude towards the people, which forbade 
the idea of Messiah, with its political basis, from telling on 
men. Probably Dr. Robertson Smith is right in referring the 
revival of the Messianic hope® to the post-Maccabean age. A 

1 Sir H. S. Maine, I think it is, has pointed to the persistence of the Capet 
dynasty as an important factor in the making of that most homogeneous of all 


European countries, France. 

2 Driver. 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica, article MESSIAH. The curious phrase ‘a king 
from the sun,’ in the Jewish sibyl, is isolated. Dr. Smith accounts for it by 
the writer’s position as an Alexandrian, living in a heathen city, as well as under 


a heathen king. 
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religious struggle, under non-Davidic leaders, had regained 
the national independence, when the growing secularity of the 
reigning house created fierce discontent,' and sent men’s minds 
back to God’s promises of His chosen Deliverer, the Son of 
David. Finally, Pompey’s violent conquest reunited the spirit 
of national independence with religious feeling.? But mean- 
time, during the latency of Messianic hope, strictly so called, 
important contributions had been made to the prophetic 
doctrine of the future. The doctrine of a resurrection was 
one such contribution. And still more important was the 
second Isaiah’s doctrine of the ‘Servant of the Lord. If 
Cheyne and Driver are right in holding that the Great 
Unknown was depicting an individual servant of God, to be 
raised up in later times, then what we have in these prophecies 
is the working out of a second doctrine of a personal Deliverer, 
on lines parallel to those followed by Isaiah of Jerusalem, but 
more deeply spiritual. ‘That appears to me a most interesting 
suggestion, well worthy of being carefully tested.* On the 
other hand, to say that the Servant of the Lord was the royal 
Messiah, as some * have done, seems to me a piece of unscholar- 
like levity. But, after all, the important point in the doctrine 
of the Servant of the Lord is, not that the prophetic author 
referred it to an individual, but that subsequent ages, including 
the Fulfiller Himself, referred it to an individual, viz. to King 
Messiah. ‘The historical fact of the influence of the Old 
Testament in preparing the world for the coming of Christ 
ought to convince us of its true connection with the Gospel 
dispensation as part of one grand scheme in the counsels of 
Divine Providence.’ ® 

Such then was the position which Christ was able to claim. 
He was to be, in a unique sense, God’s vicegerent, with unique 


1 Compare the language in Psalter of Solomon, 17. 2 Jb. 2. 

3 But see grave objections stated by Professor A. B. Davidson, Theological 
Review, June 1888. 

4 Professor Briggs, Messtanic Prophecy,—but perhaps Dr. Briggs means no 
more than Cheyne,—and Dr. C. H. H. Wright, Zxfositor, May 1888. 

5 Stanton, Jew7sh and Christian Messiah, p. 98. 
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experiences and unique prerogatives. And certainly our Lord 
Himself put a deeper meaning into Messiahship by the whole 
course of His life. Not that Christ merely accommodated 
Himself to the popular belief. We have every reason to 
suppose that His human consciousness was even helped to the 
conception of His mission by the Old Testament, used, not 
critically, but spiritually. ‘The King of the Jews’ is neces- 
sarily the title under which He claims to be head of the human 
race. Thus when His own convictions (may we say it?) 
echoed back to Him from the Baptist, He perceived that the 
promised forerunner had come, and began His own labours. 
Having to alter men’s views of what Messiah should be, He 
did not openly announce Himself, but found a not less fruitful 
point of view in expounding to men ‘the kingdom of God’ 
which was ‘at hand.’ Perhaps we shall not greatly err if we 
say that, while speaking chiefly of tts near approach, Christ was 
actually establishing the spiritual fellowship which He spoke of 
under that title. By His very presence in the world, and by 
the whole of His influence on men, Christ was introducing the 
final ideal relation between God and His children. Yet this 
relation had vast possibilities unrealised. The kingdom of 
God must come in greater ‘power.’ Whether you say, with 
the favourite modern view, that the completed Atonement 
must be the foundation of the Church of Christ—or whether 
you take the Millenarian view, that Jesus Christ is coming 
back even yet, in future days, to reign at Jerusalem—or 
whether you take the view which is implied in the First Gospel, 
that Jesus, rejected by His own people, was to be rewarded by 
His heavenly Father with a celestial in place of an earthly 
crown—at any rate, it is plain that the Spirit of Christ was in 
the world with Christ, but not in the fulness of His power,— 
that the work of Christ was truly begun, but not finished. 
How was it to be finished? How should Christ undertake its 
completion? By moral means, and by these only. He had 
found in prophecy, especially in the second Isaiah, this ideal of 
His ministry. Hence His text in the synagogue sermon at 
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Nazareth. Hence His message to the doubting Baptist, where 
we see the new view in sharp contrast with the best form of 
‘the popular view. Hence Christ’s triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem as prince of peace, and no warrior,—an entry 
followed up by no decisive action,—an appeal to men for faith, 
and not an instalment of royal state. Ido not know that we 
need object to the view taken in some modern lives of Christ, 
that at first the destined issue of His life was unknown, or only 
most dimly known, to the Master, and that, while He would 
grasp nothing for Himself, He would have joyfully accepted a 
kingship in brighter and cheerfuller forms had His Father led 
Him to such a kingship. Only we must not admit that our 
Lord counted on such a kingship, or that its coming was to Him 
a mere question of time. When He waited for His Father’s 
hand, He was waiting till the moral fruits of His ministry 
should appear. He performed the mighty works given Him to 
do, only as ‘signs.’ This was the mysterious thing about 
Christ,—the offence and the glory of His cross,—that a life 
overflowingly supernatural, making the most startling claims 
on men’s faith, was yet lived, and was ended in violent death, 
as any other human life might be. It was a life of faith, 
depending on God’s providence, accepting God’s will. 

But it will be manifest that the dogmatic assertion of His 
Messiahship was vital to Christ. He died for it. When no 
evidence could incriminate Him, He incriminated Himself. 
This is Christian dogma, that Jesus is Christ. Of course that 
confession is naught apart from Christ’s new spirit of faith and 
from His new spirit of self-sacrifice. Apart from these, pro- 
fessed faith in Jesus as the Messiah is a barren opinion, if not a 
falsehood. But these things are not promised to us except 
through faith in Christ. God’s Fatherhood is a Christian truth ; 
‘the way of the holy cross’ is a Christian law of life. Not 
that we would imply that Christ turns God into our Father 
from being something else, or that self-sacrifice would not be a 
duty if Christianity were untrue. The New Testament does 
not reflect on such questions. We must frame our own natural 
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theology, our own speculative ethics, or else go without them. 
But whatever we do, we must not regard Christ as a teacher of 
moral or religious generalities. He is founder of a fellowship 
within which the truths which He lived out in His own life 
may become realities, forces, powers, in other lives also. 
Hence He asserts Himself, along with the Father and with the 
law of Sacrifice, because He is the only way to the Father and 
the only sure source of moral strength. At least, so Christ 
Himself believed; and for believing that He died. The 
Christianity which He lived in His own life, and which He 
died to put in circulation, is simply the Christianity of the 
Lord’s prayer, plus, faith in Himself as Christ. The claim to 
be future judge of quick and dead seems an original trait} in 
the conception of Messiah,—a trait which startlingly reveals 
the dignity of Christ’s self-consciousness, and the universality 
of the ‘ glad tidings’ which were to be testified of Him. 

Let us sum up our study of Christ’s life so far as it has now 
carried us. We find Christ to be a religious teacher, revealing 
God as a Father and self-sacrifice as the law and spring of 
daily life. We find Christ to be a worker of miracles—chiefly 
miracles of healing,—using them as signs of His mission, but 
never using them for personal ends. And, finally, Christ claims 
to be the expected Messiah, a conception which He broadens 
and deepens till it has world-wide and age-long significance. 
Such is Christ’s life. He is a teacher-king,—not otherwise a 
king at all, in visible seeming; a king of truth, as He said to 
Pilate. How His life is further to take shape, and how it is to 
issue, He commits to His Father’s providence. 

But we, looking back upon Christ’s finished history, with 
something of His holy Spirit in our hearts, can see that, even 
in the light of those elements of His lifework which we have 
already enumerated, it is morally fitting and seemly that His 
life should be crowned by death. He has come to reveal the 
Father and to reveal righteousness before the whole world. He 


1 Stanton, p. 153; Drummond, /ew7sk Messiah, p. 390. Baldensperger 
denies this (Selbsthewusstsein Fesu). See Essay 11. z2/ra. 
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has come to be perfected in faith and in self-sacrifice, that all 
men may believe with His faith, and deny themselves with His 
self-denial. How can the Father’s love be revealed so well as 
in the extremest gift? How can righteousness be fully known 
unless it is tested with the sorest tests? If it is a struggle in 
us, must we not see it costing our Deliverer a struggle ?? 
How can the perfecting of the world’s redemption exempt the 
Redeemer from the last agony of death ? 

But death, violent death, is only possible for the Christ 
through the sin of man. Let us turn therefore to study the 
life of Christ as it is determined in relation to sin. 


. Hitherto sin has been in some sort the negative presupposi- 
tion of our study of Christ’s life. We have seen Christ making 
good man’s deficiencies of ignorance and weakness. ‘These we 
cannot doubt are in large measure the effect of sin; though it 
may be impossible to say how a sinless humanity would have 
been led into that living knowledge of God which alone con- 
stitutes salvation. But now we have to remind ourselves that 
sin is no mere defect. It is a virulent cancer. It brings with 
it guilt, which destroys the soul’s inner peace, and frightens it 
away from God. It mars and distorts that growth of character 
which is the chief end of human life and of the history of the 
race. Christ, in the strength of His moral purity, evoked the 
enmity of sin, met in conflict the sin of the world, and 
conquered it. 

The first feature we note in Christ’s relation to sin is His 
personal sinlessness. At the very core of His humble, gracious 
heart, when we look to find the customary confession of un- 
worthiness and moral defeat, we look, and we seem to be look- 
ing into a blank space ; but it is really full of the soft radiance 
of heaven’s pure light and of heaven’s holy peace. No doubt 
sinlessness is an inadequate term? by which to describe the 


1 This point is well put in St. Paul and Protestantism,—the most Christian of 
Arnold’s writings. 
2 Stalker, Life of Fesus Christ, § 114. 
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character of Jesus Christ. But for all that it is a very signifi- 
cant term. It is the term by which the sinful man naturally 
expresses his sense of the Master’s peculiar glory. Others 
there were, before Christ, who were in great measure heroes— 
men of faith, patience, virtue; others there have been, since 
Christ, with much of Christ’s own spirit of trust in the Father, 
and of self-spending for the Father’s sake and for the breth- 
ren’s: but of sinless natures there has not been one, and the 
best of Christ’s followers have been the most keenly aware 
of sin. Doubtless the sinlessness was only possible because 
goodness in Christ was no pale, negative quality, but an 
aggressive energy of love and holiness. But Christ communi- 
cates this aggressive energy before He communicates sinlessness. 
Men are to recognise Christians by the spirit of love that is in 
them ; but only God’s eye can see in His struggling children 
in this world the promise of sinlessness. 

Nor can the significance of Christ’s ‘knowing no sin’ be 
evaded or attenuated by any fair arguments. There are 
sometimes good men—e.g. pious Unitarians—who are little 
aware of sin and do not attend to it,—men of a sweet and en- 
thusiastic but rather shrill and thin moral nature. Christ 
was no such maimed character. He came in a race which had 
been studying sin for centuries. No shortsighted idealist could 
have given Christ’s terrible description of the things which 
come ‘ from within, out of the heart.’ Yet the author of that 
description was the Man who never once joined in confessing 
personal sin. And the author of that list, ‘knowing what 
was in man,’ loved men! 

The second point which we note in Christ’s relation to sin is, 
that He appeared upon the earth forgiving sin. Hebrew pro- 
phecy, in a distinct branch from either of the Messianic doctrines 
which we noted above, had spoken of forgiveness in an emphatic 
sense, as being one of the blessings of the coming golden age 
(Jer. xxxi. 34). And Jesus acted the Messiah by once and 
again (Matt. ix. 2; Luke vil. 48) intimating to a penitent 
soul the forgiveness of sin. Can we grasp the significance of 
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this? If we are staggered—as we well may be—by the doc- 
trine of Christ’s sinless humanity, let us ask ourselves whether 
it is conceivable that a sinful man should presume to say to a 
fellow-sinner, ‘'Thy sins are forgiven thee.’ This, if nothing 
else, would prove Christ’s sinless holiness. And, although 
Christ only spoke words of forgiveness upon suitable occasion, 
and therefore not frequently, yet, if He is able to speak such 
words at all, it can only be because His very presence in the 
earth denotes that God is forgiving the penitent. Everything 
in Christ’s life has that meaning; and, if He die, His death 
will reiterate, with the strongest of all pledges, this solemn and 
blessed assurance. 

Here I ask the reader to pause, in order to notice with 
special care that Christ’s religious position is central in the 
history of our race. On historical grounds, even apart from 
grounds of faith, this is evidently true. I claim that it is true 
even on the ground of Christ’s teaching, and apart from the 
deeper aspects of His work. He stands between two worlds, the 
old and the new. Wherever His influence penetrates, He abro- 
gates the effete religions of paganism; and, in his ideas about 
God and about duty, the whole of the modern world, on its 
spiritual side, is wrapped up. Still further, Christ Himself 
claimed the central place. That was the meaning of the Mes- 
siahship which He confessed at the sacrifice of His life. God 
had sent other good and true messengers before Him, said 
Christ on one occasion; now God had sent his Son. And the 
originality, the triumphant creative beauty of Christ’s thought, 
—with the unparalleled character of the stainless life in which 
His thoughts were embodied and exhibited—these well sup- 
port His claim to be the world’s central light and its final 
Judge. 

Christ is thus God’s utmost gift. And hence we notice, 
thirdly, that the reaction against Christ is an embodiment of 
the sin of the whole world. Christ thus appears as bearing 
and as combating the sin of the world. For, if Christ has to 
meet with shameful rejection, He is bearing it in inward shame 
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and grief, as truly as He is destroying it by visible holiness 
and godliness. We cannot say that this reaction of sin against 
Christ was necessary. In the region of character there is no 
such thing as mechanical necessity. Sin has its characteristic 
tendency, and righteousness has its characteristic tendency ; 
but neither of them works inevitably. The Jews were not 
necessitated to kill Christ. Only, when they did so, they be- 
trayed in themselves the characteristic sin of their nation and 
of the whole human race. Christ was rejected, because the 
Messiahship which He offered men was too lofty and spiritual 
to be of any value in the eyes of His enemies. Hence the 
death of Christ was the typical and characteristic—though not 
the necessary—manifestation of the world’s sin. The con- 
temptuous rejection of God’s utmost gift is the world’s way. 
In other words, every sin—all unfair judgment, all wilful impa- 
tience, all cherishing of hatred and grudges, all unscrupulous 
policy—is shown by God to be, at the heart of it, Christ- 
murder. Other instances of sin may not be so great as the 
sin of the Jewish priests ; although it is not our part to say 
whether or not the sin of these men was individually greater 
than other sins of other men. Even the murder of Christ was 
pardonable; all sin against the Son of Man is pardonable ; 
and the Gospei of the risen Saviour began its career at Jeru- 
salem. But, though sins differ in degree and in species, sin is 
as truly congruous to sin as righteous deed is to righteous deed ; 
and one offending tends to breed many offences. And this 
revelation of the world’s sin was the revelation and condemna- 
tion of the true nature of every sin. For Christ is not merely 
an individual righteous human being. He is one charged with 
a gift for mankind. ‘The life’ in Him ‘is the light of men’ ; 
and, by enlightening men, it is calculated to assimilate them, 
however slowly, to Christ’s image. For this reason it is seemly 
that God should offer us forgiveness in connection with Christ’s 
victory over sin. It is seemly that Christ’s death and resurrec- 
tion should form a turning-point in mankind’s relations to God. 
‘ He is our peace.’ Sin had infected the very quality of human 
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society. ‘Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and 
the peoples of Israel, represented the self-assertion of a sinful 
humanity, pushing aside God’s ‘ holy servant’ as a mere offence 
to it. But it became God to suffer this, and to overrule even 
this for His glory and for salvation to all who repent. ‘ His 
counsel foreordained’ the worst deeds of Christ’s enemies.—Nor 
again may we be able to say that it was necessary for Christ to 
bear our sins in suffering before forgiveness could reach any 
one of us. But, before a whole world’s salvation could reach 
the world, in the way chosen by God, Christ’s suffering was 
deeply necessary. 

Here then was the moral crisis of Christ’s history. On 
one side He stood—with the highest possible thoughts of 
God and of duty, with the most gracious of possible miracles, 
claiming recognition as God’s Son, yet doing nothing to force 
this recognition upon reluctant minds. On the other side His 
enemies stood, resolved that He could not be, should not be, 
the Messiah—resolved, as He insisted on His claim, to have 
Him put out of the way. Do not let us imagine that these 
men were monsters of sin above all others! Do not let us 
shrink from giving their motive a name, lest we come to palliate 
their crime! Every human deed, sinful or otherwise, looks 
inevitable once it is fairly understood ; yet every deed, sinful 
or otherwise, is man’s free choice; and every deed has its 
motive. ‘The misfortune of Christ’s murderers was to encounter 
Him under circumstances which made neutrality almost impos- 
sible. The hierarchy had a professional duty to judge of His 
claims. Either they ought to join Jesus’ disciples, or Jesus 
must be pronounced a blasphemer. It was hard to face 
so cruel an alternative! A peasant prophet, an unlearned 
man without the literary cachet, an idealist, who stuck at 
no personal sacrifice, and who expected all His followers 
to be as madly devoted as He Himself,—such Jesus must 
have seemed to them. But let there be no mistake on the 
other side! Do not let us insinuate that they were ‘ de- 
luded into expectations of a temporal deliverer, and then 
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punished because they could not understand that it was a 
spiritual deliverer that was intended.’?! They had Christ’s 
claims before them, in plain enough words. They had His 
matchless teaching before them, and His matchless character— 
words such as never man spake—goodness not walking, as it 
too often must, with the prim carefulness of a straitened 
nature, but glowing with genius, with originality, with crea- 
tive freshness, with spiritual triumph. ‘They were asked to 
exchange their hereditary hopes only for others far higher 
and better. This was their probation, and their opportunity. 
Even the Old Testament, from which they drew their own 
doctrines, was full of Christ’s higher thoughts. His disciples 
tell us how it was revealed to them in an entirely new light 
after His sufferings—how it flashed all over with lessons which 
they had formerly missed, but which were focussed in Christ 
and in His cross. That came later; but, even during Christ’s life, 
true-hearted disciples found enough in Him to cling to. He 
alone had ‘the words of eternal life. Amid all their faults, 
they ‘ believed that God had sent Him.’ But the hierarchy, 
refusing to believe, was driven on to oppose and to reject 
Him—driven on largely (let it be confessed) by Christ’s denun- 
ciation of their conduct. ‘Thus the death of Christ was the 
natural outcome of the moral situation. But sin led to sin. 
Uncandour, wilfully rejecting Christ, had to fabricate a charge 
of treason in order to get Him legally murdered, though the 
sting of His whole life was, that, while He claimed to be their 
king, 1t was impossible to get any treason out of Him. They 
were ready enough to befriend the insurgent brigand Barabbas, 
in order to secure the condemnation of the so-called traitor 
Jesus. Had human sin been less virulent, why should the 
loving sinless Christ have been put to death? Sin being what 
it is, how else were sinners likely to handle Him? The char- 
acter of Christ, if Christ were placed in a world of sinners, 
was only too sure a prophecy of His cross. And, once they 
saw Him placed on the cross, His enemies too faithfully mani- 


1 George Eliot’s Zz/e, ch. ii. p. 49. 
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fested their predicted character. King Messiah—submitted. 
The wonder-worker did nothing for Himself in His own sore 
straits ; and the silent heaven sent no aid. ‘They drew a long, 
choking breath of relief, and burst into hideous cries of mutual 
congratulation. 'The masquerade was over! The mischievous 
fanatic was safely disposed of! ‘He saved others! Himself 
He cannot save! Let Him come down from the cross, that 
we may believe!’ He trusted in God, let Him deliver Him 
now, if He desireth Him,—it is not likely they used the very 
words of the Psalm, although the First Gospel represents 
them as doing so ; even their passion could hardly have carried 
them, unchecked, through such a self-betrayal and self-condem- 
nation ; but how completely they acted in the spirit of the 
mockers described in the Psalm ! 

All this was nothing strange to Christ. Long ago He had 
forecast it—first, it may be, from Old Testament prophecy, 
then, no doubt, from the evident signs of the times: again 
and again He had spoken of it to the deaf ears of his reluctant 
pre-occupied disciples ; and, from the first, it had appeared to 
Him encircled with the halo of the Father’s gracious purpose 
—a death which should prove ‘a ransom for many ’—a ‘ lifting 
up from the earth’ which should have all the glory of a coro- 
nation—a blood-shedding ‘ for the remission of sins.’ Towards 
this He had ‘steadfastly set His face,’ willingly offering the last 
sacrifice. But who can forecast what it is to die? Nay, might 
not the prevision, often repeated, unnerve the bravest man ?— 
as our Lord was unnerved in Gethsemane for the moment, 
though He found His strength again at the Father’s footstool. 
Add to this all the elements of terror and of shame in that 
death—love rejected, insulted, mocked ; holiness tortured by 
the sight and hearing of coarse, callous wickedness ; above all, 
a heart that sympathised with God’s righteousness, and yearned 
over all men, seeing the rejection of God’s gift of love—seeing this 
sin as God sees it. ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?’ Foul clouds of sin steaming up upon His soul—the sin of 
the whole world acting out its meaning—no wonder He so cried. 
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Yet Christ died as a conqueror, when sin had wreaked its 
worst upon Him. For this very end He had encountered 
death, to brave the worst of sin and to overcome it. For Him, 
as for His followers, the commandment ran, ‘ Be thou faithful 
unto death” 'To Himself He may have said, as well as to the 
disciples, ‘ Be not afraid of them which kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they can do.—To ordinary human 
feeling, death is the end of all hope ; to Christ it was only the 
end of suffering, the beginning of a truer life——Christ had 
been faithful; He had confessed His Messiahship; He had 
borne witness to the truth ; in suffering—all that was left Him 
—He accepted the Father’s will. Hence the apostle leads us 
to say that He ‘died to sin, a phrase which we may perhaps 
break up into these two—He died rather than sin, and by death 
He escaped out of the power of sin. But Christ, in His escape, 
made a way by which others may escape. Through faith in 
Him we likewise are dead to sin; we likewise are set free from 
its power. 

For Christ’s work was followed by resurrection; and the 
Bible does not encourage us to separate any part of the mean- 
ing of Christ’s work from this fact. The resurrection is the 
only fitting end for the history of the Saviour. But it has 
other reasons which commend it to us. We cannot value it 
rightly apart from the Old Testament record of the Hebrew 
yearning after immortality—its toilsome search, its fluttering 
hopes, its frequent deep dejection. The resurrection had 
indeed become a dogmatic trait in the picture of the Messianic 
age ; but such a resurrection, so conceived, was very far from 
being a real spiritual power, satisfying and saving the hearts 
of men. ‘I know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at 
the last day’; how dull a dogma! Now Christ, who had trans- 
formed and glorified the idea of His own work as Messiah, was 
in God’s providence to transform the hopes which devout 
people had formed of the Messianic salvation. Resurrection 
was to come—although, as yet, only in ‘ Christ the first-fruits.’ 
But He must rise ; or else hope must die. 
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This we may allow to sceptical criticism, that, if an illusory 
belief in the return of a dead man to life was to spring up in 
Judea at the time of Christ, it would take the form of belief 
in his resurrection. ‘This is John the Baptist; he is risen 
from the dead. Even a life translated to heavenly glory 
would be spoken of as a risen life. Such was the dialect of the 
current theology. The Alexandrians who spoke of the naked 
immortality of the soul were a sect, and a heterodox sect. 
There was a general expectation of resurrection at the mira- 
culous era of the Messiah. But not of the Messiah’s own 
resurrection! any more than of the Messiah’s atoning death. 
Thus, when Christ died, no one of His disciples—in spite of 
all He had said—dreamed of His really rising again. Grief 
and love led certain women to the sepulchre—but not hope. 
Yet He rose again. If we accept John’s Gospel, John himself 
saw the empty grave. If we accept even the earlier tradition 
of Mark, the women saw the empty grave. If we accept the 
tradition of the whole Church, ‘He showed Himself alive 
after His passion by many proofs.’ And, if we accept the 
judgment of Paul, the risen Jesus appeared to him also on the 
Damascus road once, and once only, in a way totally different 
from those ‘visions and revelations’ which ran through the 
whole of his Christian life. At any rate, all admit that the 
belief in Christ’s resurrection saved the Church alive. Was a 
false belief at the heart of the world’s moral progress ? Sceptics 
may think so; I do not understand their ways of thinking. 
They must claim, I presume, to have reached a superior moral | 
elevation to that of Jesus, who achieved all that He did 
achieve in the strength of an intense religious faith. But how 
sceptics construe the history of moral growth I do not pretend 
to understand. Nor can I enter into the motives of Keim’s 
view (shared by so distinguished a thinker as Hermann Lotze *) 
that the resurrection was a real event in so far as the celestial 
Christ supernaturally produced a series of visions in men’s 
minds—but that, meanwhile, Christ’s body rotted in the 
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grave, and ‘saw corruption.’ This is contrary to history. 
And what can it be but a step towards believing the visions 
illusory? If one critic makes every miracle a vision, the next 
critic makes every vision a hallucination. The anti-miraculous 
bias explains the visions by morbid conditions: it explains 
them as illusions. How will Keim’s followers keep some bril- 
liant critic from disposing of all the visions of the risen Christ 
as Holsten has endeavoured to do? They will fight at a 
terrible disadvantage. No: if we believe in Christ, it is not 
for us to say, ‘It is impossible that His body should have 
risen. We cannot roll back the stone, and seal up the hopes 
of mankind in sad uncertainty. He is not dead; He is risen; 
He has appeared to chosen witnesses ; death as much as life 
is subject to His rule; ‘whether we live, or whether we die, 
we are the Lord’s.’ 


When Christ left the world, only a few hundred disciples 
remained as the fruit of the Divine life and passion. ‘They 
seemed a dwindling remnant. Had Jesus failed? Nay: the 
root of the new humanity is in that little company ; pardon, 
joy, faith, love will spread from them till the whole world 
shares the blessing. ‘They thought of Christ’s speedy return 
in visible glory to end the world ; God meant that they should 
be the beginning of a new epoch. 

But in order to study this, we must pass on to the second 
part of our subject. 


III. 


The subject of Christ’s religious value might also be described 
under the old heading of the offices which Christ executes. If 
so, Christ’s revelations might be referred to His prophetic 
office ; though part of what is generally called prophetic will 
be with us kingly. Reconciliation might be referred to His 
priestly office, though it is our study of Christ’s life which 
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brings out the value of His work for God ; and redemption in 
the narrower sense might be attributed to His kingly office. 
But Eusebius of Ceesarea has no binding authority on our 
consciences; and his vague metaphorical categories offer no 
advantages over a fresh and literal terminology. Perhaps it is 
more important to notice that the first three heads—that of 
Christ as revealer, and the two which are embraced under 
Christ as reconciler—describe Christian faith, while the last 
head, on redemption, describes Christian virtue. It may also 
be observed that the whole remainder of our subject might be 
treated as an account of the work of the Holy Spirit. For 
the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Christ, and works within the 
sphere of Christ’s influence. In fact, Christ’s influence is 
spiritual. And nothing will redeem the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit from barrenness so well as to show that He ‘takes of 
the things of Christ’ and thus ‘ glorifies Him.’ Finally, we 
may observe that the separate topics are not distinct com- 
partments in one physical whole, but different aspects of a 
moral whole, each aspect involving more or less reference to 
all the others. The first head, for instance, in a manner 
includes the other three. God is revealed in Christ as for- 
giving sin, comforting us in sorrow, and redeeming the world. 
And again, the last head recapitulates the three which precede 
it. Christ’s redemptive work not only makes God’s will the 
law of man’s will, but denotes the actual operation of all those 
saving influences which are brought to bear upon us in the 
Gospel. But these relations will explain themselves as we 
go on. 

We begin with considering Christ’s revelations. Man as a 
spiritual being, rational and moral, if approached by God in 
grace, must be approached with revelations. Reason in man 
is responsible for what influences it will permit to play upon 
the character and affections. A true friend will ‘commend 
himself to our consciences in the sight of God. It isa false 
friend and false man who uses the tricks of a mesmerist, 
‘creeping into houses, and leading captive silly women.’ If 
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goodness takes to fighting badness with such sly strategy, it 
deserves to fail. And it will fail. There is no element of 
permanence in the irrational influence which a strong will— 
religious or irreligious—may easily establish over weak wills. 
Those who build for eternity must build on the rock of truth. 
Therefore God Himself does so. He approaches us in the first 
instance with revelations, appealing to our reason, asking for 
our scrutiny, submitting to our judgment. No doubt the 
response comes from our whole nature. ‘ With the heart man 
believeth unto righteousness.’ Nevertheless reason is God’s 
trustee in charge of our hearts; and, though the heart may 
give the inclination, the head must give authorisation. 

But, in a spiritual religion, revelation is not a preliminary 
part of the whole, but a primary aspect of the whole. What 
we deal with under our first head, as God’s revelation in Christ, 
will come up again and again in a different shape under subse- 
quent heads. Man is rational in his affections, in his con- 
science, in his will; although in these God—having paved the 
way by revelation—approaches man differently, and invites 
man to a different sort of co-operation with the Father through 
His Spirit. 

In revealing God to the world, Christ did not find Himself 
confronted by an entirely irreligious, or by an entirely sceptical 
world. Neither of individual men, nor of human society as a 
whole, could such assertions be truly made. Early human 
societies are very devout in their purblind way. And for a 
time, as civilisation advances, there seems to be a distinct 
movement towards monotheism. But natural religions have 
no moral stamina, and cannot keep in this groove. We need 
not brand them as out-and-out, false religions. Inso far as they 
ever tended to make their votaries better men, they were not 
false but true, containing stray gleams from the Father of 
lights—scattered rays from Him who lighteth every man. 
But, on the whole, and in the immense majority of cases, they 
were unsuccessful religions. And when Christ came the dis- 
ease of scepticism was sweeping through the Greek and Roman 
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world, working havoc. The old sanctions were disbelieved, 
and nothing had taken their place. 

The Old Testament religion was of course on a different 
footing. It had a history of steady moral and spiritual growth 
through centuries. God had spoken to men here, reaching 
the masses through the elect souls of His prophets. Men had 
spoken back to God in not less truly inspired utterances. We 
need not deny that the prophets sometimes erred,—that their 
revelations were conditioned, were partial: it is enough for us 
to assert that God carried on a sufficient preparation for 
Christ through their ministry. If modern criticism does nothing 
else for us, I think we may thank it for peopling the post- 
prophetic centuries, which were supposed to be barren, with 
the singing voices of many psalmists, as well as with other less 
tuneful witnesses for God and for righteousness. Nay, more; 
prophetic inspiration had revisited the Old Covenant, even 
before Christ’s ministry began. The Baptist finished its work 
when he ‘ made ready a people prepared for the Lord.’ 

Why then must the Old Testament religion pass through a 
complete transformation in the person and work of Christ ? 
The answer is, that, though not equally unsuccessful with the 
heathen religions, it was temporary no less than they, and was 
even more rigidly limited. The Old Testament religion was 
the religion of a tribal stock. It was made possible by the 
national life and national self-consciousness. Within this 
given ‘covenant’ framework, by dint of moral truths—not 
revealed in dry abstraction, but in the living context of history 
—God’s prophets taught their people deeper views of God and 
duty—wider views of the coming glory. But even the widest 
views could not break through the old barriers. 'The second 
Isaiah states all his glorious prophecies in terms of the 
hegemony of Israel. But the progress of civilisation necessarily 
brought with it the rise of rationalism; and the questioning 
mood, along with such a doctrine as that of personal im- 
mortality, must soon make an end of any religion which rested 
on the old naive, living sympathy which had connected the 
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tribes of Israel with their Jehovah. Old Testament faith was 
‘decaying, and waxing old, and ready to vanish away.’ If it 
were to last, it must be somehow transformed. In two ways 
this was done. Jesus Christ kept its spirit, and transformed 
the letter, universalising religion at His cross. The Pharisees 
kept the letter, and destroyed the spirit, of the Old Covenant. 
Out of the gracious faith of patriarchs and psalmists, they 
developed an immense casuistical machinery of self-salvation. 
And with this they galvanised their dead religion into an 
appearance of life for centuries. 

The case of the individual as regards the knowledge of God 
was even more serious. A nation may make a fair show, 
ecclesiastically, if it possesses good dogmas. Personal religious 
life, on the other hand, involves faith. But sin had brought 
shame with it, and shame forbade faith in God. And the 
impurity of sin rendered the vision of God impossible. If then 
the knowledge of God is to be restored to the race, it must be 
through God’s gracious gift. And His gift cannot reach its 
end unless, while revealing Himself, He is forgiving men and 
cleansing them. Even in Israel itself, the old worship was 
ceasing to satisfy. For it ‘could not make the worshipper 
perfect, as touching the conscience.’ 

(I.) Thus Christ came into the world as the restorer and 
rescuer of faith,—a part which He was able to fill because He 
was at the same time the perfecter of faith, and because He 
was, further, the quickener of conscience. It was His part to 
reconstruct, spiritually, that intuitive consciousness of God 
which reason had threatened, and which sin had broken. He 
does not create the idea of God; He presupposes it, as latent 
in all minds; but He so interprets it—commending Himself to 
men’s consciences—that God ceases to be aname and becomes a 
living fact in human history. Evidences of Christianity spring 
up in an age when old dogmas are losing their authority ; 
and the formal proofs of Christ’s Divine mission may possibly 
be regarded as so far similar—as proving that mankind’s early 
religious instincts had failed it. But Christ does not rebuild 
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the religious consciousness by miracles alone. On the contrary, 
we may affirm that miracles hold a subordinate, though yet an 
indispensable place, the first place belonging to Christ’s per- 
sonal influence. We need not affirm that every miracle 
recorded in the Bible, or even in the New Testament, is a 
historical fact. Nay, had God withheld miracles from us 
entirely, it may be—it may be—that Christian faith would 
still have been possible. But I think we should have felt a 
strange defect if so great and supernatural an event as the 
world’s redemption had taken place without any unusual 
physical ‘signs.’ Our spiritual impressions are reinforced by 
our senses. As Christ Himself taught, it was comparatively 
easy ‘to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee;’ but to say to a 
paralysed man, ‘Rise up and walk,’ required some power 
behind the speaker. And the denial of the very possibility of 
miracle is a choking, strangling lie, against which we must 
fight for dear life. 'The Gospel revelation of immortality tells 
us that there are other regions where God’s moral purposes are 
realised, besides this earthly scene. And more than that: 
whereas the Agnostic affirms that there is an inscrutable force 
at the back of the universe,—whereas the Calvinist affirms the 
same thing in his own way—we have to bear witness, against 
both, that the universe proceeds from a luminous character, from 
a living God. ‘To say that miracle is impossible is to deny the 
living God,—to replace Him either by a physical force or by a 
logical formula. But God lives; He has freely created all 
things in His wisdom; He has, in part, revealed Himself in 
His works ; He has expressed Himself in His works; but He 
has not exhausted Himself in them. 

Perhaps it may be well to refer here to Hume’s celebrated 
argument against miracles, especially as the high authority of 
Mr. T. H. Green—whose name has been so curiously introduced 
to the novel-reading public—can be quoted in support of 
Hume’s conclusions. Mr. Green speaks of Hume’s argument, 
‘irrefragable in itself, as ‘turning wholly upon that conception 
of nature, as other than our instinctive expectations and imagi- 
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nations, which has no proper place in his system.’! The last 
remark is certainly true. Of all thinkers that ever lived, 
‘Hume had the least right to vindicate the uniformity of nature. 
But it does not follow that those who believe in uniformity 
are forbidden by that belief to accept miracle. All our 
rational life, all our moral life, presupposes the orderliness of 
nature. But, very plainly, miracle itself presupposes the 
orderliness of nature as God’s general rule of dealing with us. 
If there be no order of nature, there can be no miraculous 
breach of order ;—so that Canon Mozley’s Bampton Lecture 
proves a great deal too much for his own case. Miracle then 
presupposes order. Whether or not we admit that miracle 
ever has chequered the course of nature, will depend very 
much on the fact whether we regard nature as the evolution 
of a blind force or logical formula, or as the carrying out of 
a spiritual purpose. 

In Hume’s statement, the argument against miracles is com- 
plicated with considerations as to the nature of human 
testimony. And the brilliant writer, who has recently set the 
fashionable world talking earnest scepticism, represents the 
history of testimony as sufficiently disproving all alleged 
miracles. These are two different arguments. Hume repre- 
sents all experiences of uniformity as constituting a great heap 
of probability on one side, and the illusion of miracle as form- 
ing a tiny heap on the opposite side. If this representation 
proved anything, it would prove that it was psychologically 
impossible for men to believe that a miracle had happened, 
which is absurd. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s assertion is that, 
in unscientific ages, groundless belief in miracle is extremely 
common and altogether natural. But the Palestine of our 
Lord’s lifetime was not so utterly barbarous; nor was Jesus 
Christ Himself an enthusiast who could be duped. If an 
epoch of superstition set in after the corruption of Christianity, 
the case was different when Christ lived. Prodigies were not 
yet in the air. ‘John did no miracles.’ Christ’s own miracles 
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deserve the more credit. They are unique, as Christ was. 
The technical methods of science have been infinitely improved ; 
but, in ordinary human relationships, we stand much in the 
same position with Peter or Paul, or any other shrewd and 
candid man. The impression of personality is the last thing we 
have to trust to, either in heaven or earth; it is our discipline, 
it is our salvation, that we should trust wisely but loyally. 
And when it comes to taking faith at second-hand, why 
should our belief dwindle to such a truncated faith as ‘ Mr. 
Grey’s, or Robert Elsmere’s? Would it not be wiser 
to say, ‘Let Christ’s faith answer for me’? On the whole, 
Jesus Christ is a higher authority on religious points than 
even honoured and honourable philosophers of the present 
day. 

Christ’s works come to us then along with Christ’s character, 
and along with Christ’s claim to know God, to be sent from 
God, to reveal God. And this claim comes to us associated, 
not merely with the miracles, but with the whole previous 
course of Israel’s religious history, really summed up in Christ 
—associated with prophetic expectations, fulfilled, in the 
deepest sense, by Christ—along with the whole course of 
Christian history, which teems with proof of the spiritual 
forces that were latent in the humble Galilean prophet. The 
spiritual has outlived the supernatural for the time. Chris- 
tianity stands chiefly on its moral wonders, though it has 
the memory of its miracles, and the expectation of greater 
miracles yet to come. There was no abrupt cessation of 
wonder. All the baptized received ‘the Holy Spirit —had, in 
the early time of ecstasy, a quickening of the whole religious 
nature which rose into miracle. Thus Christianity at first 
appeared to the world as a standing miracle—a continuous 
display of the physical supernatural. But when, by a most 
brilliant generalisation, St. Paul had co-ordinated these gifts 
with the directly moral ‘fruits of the Spirit,’ it became possible 
for the Church, escaping the Montanistic reaction, to pass into 
a period of quiet historical growth, which need not be less 
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Divine or less Christian because its marvellous works were 
exclusively spiritual. Possibly, if the modern Christian world 
were more united, or more spiritual, God might renew similar 
attestations to His truth. Possibly not: the season of these 
particular wonders may be over, never more to return. We at 
any rate must persevere in the plain path of duty, and must 
take warning, from the sad history of many pious enthusiasts, 
lest we likewise should lose our balance by a morbid craving 
for the preternatural. 

(II.) We pass on now to speak of the positive contents of 
Christ’s revelation of God. He comes to us as a human 
personality in human history, winning His way to men’s 
regard by patient self-commending—winning His place by 
moral human means. Yet He is a unique personality, and 
claims, with growing distinctness, a unique place. He, the 
Messiah, is to be the absolute organ of God’s will. That He 
may be this, God’s spirit rests upon Him. ‘Thus the mind of 
God is manifested to us in the whole life of Christ. Every 
deed He does is the Father’s doing. His revelation is not 
intellectual, but spiritual. He does not tell us about God, but 
shows us God. He restores the intuition of God, the beatific 
vision, in human souls. Whatever mysteries may hang over 
Christ’s person, we have the personal presence of God with 
us in Him; He is a Divine gift, coming with Divine self- 
sacrifice, out of His native glory, in order to save us. 
Every good and heroic deed has come out of God’s heart ; 
but the mercy and love of Christ are very God Himself. 
For all these ages the character of Christ has been our 
doctrine of God. 

At this point we meet with an objection which is not less 
formidable from being purely imaginative or rhetorical—not 
logical. It is frequently announced as decisive against the 
Bible religion. We find it in that disagreeable book, Miss 
Martineau’s Autobiography. We find it more reverently and 
gently worded in Mr. Beard’s Hibbert Lectures. ‘ Did then 
God die for us? ... The whole system of Atonement of 
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which Anselm is the author shrivels into inanity amid the 
light, the space, the silence of the stellar world.’ ? 

Of course no conclusive or demonstrative answer can be made 
to such a state of feeling. All we can do is to recall men 
from imaginary circumstances to known moral realities. We 
know nothing of the existence of other human races (angels, let 
us call them) in other planets ; if such races do exist, we know 
nothing of their moral condition or of their special necessities. 
On the other hand, we do know something of man’s need and 
of God’s grace. Moral magnitudes are infinitely great; no 
physical immensities can in the least dwarf them or make them 
dwindle down. On the other hand, if one soul’s guilt, one 
soul’s salvation, is infinitely solemn, we cannot deny that the 
guilt or the gaining again of a myriad human souls from this 
earth is a myriadfold more solemn. This fact confronts us 
every day and every hour; it is pre-eminently the fact with 
which we have to deal: nothing can ever supersede it or spoil 
it of its intrinsic greatness. And then comes to us so placed 
—knowing what we do, ignorant of what may lie beyond, as 
we are—then comes to us the assurance that God feels the 
greatness of human misery and need, and that God, being so 
perfect as He is, has stepped into our need in order to save 
us. And this assurance comes to us not as a fancy or asa 
postulate, but as a fact. It is the fact of Christ, interpreted 
by Christian faith,—a fact which no other interpretation has 
ever succeeded in dealing with. Do not let our incredulity lead 
us to give the lie to this Divine fact, ‘ believing not the record 
which God gave of His Son.’ It is significant, surely, that the 
Unitarianism which makes such use of the Fatherhood of God 
does not dare to affirm that ‘the Father sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world. Let Unitarians exaggerate human 
excellence as they may, God remains too far off, on such a 
scheme, to be conceived as entering the fellowship of our 
misery. In such a God there would be little help or none. 
We should continually be in danger of losing Him in the 
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intricacies of life or in the immensities of creation. For my 
part I miss God, the remote, the unsearchable, in all those 
‘stellar silences.’ And I give thanks for His grace when I find 
Him again, new revealed, and eternally assured to us, in the 
cradle and on the cross of Jesus Christ. 

How then does Christ’s revelation speak ? 

(1) Christ reveals God because He is Himself dependent 
upon God. The filial life thus shows us the nature and 
workings of God’s Fatherhood. He is the first to know God ; 
others come to know God later, because Christ gives them a 
share in the fellowship of His knowledge. Considered in this 
light, as leading the typical human life, or life of sonship, 
Christ becomes the fulfilment of those Old Testament passages 
which describe the ‘ saint’ (e.g. Ps. xvi.), and which, often run- 
ning beyond their immediate subject in pursuit of the ideal, 
may be called in a sense Messianic passages. And accordingly 
the Book of Acts, and some other New Testament passages, 
speak of Christ Jesus as ‘the Holy One, or as ‘the Righteous 
One.’ Christ’s consecration reveals the Father, who is able 
and willing thus to sanctify His children. 

(2) Secondly, Christ reveals God because He is the perfect 
instrument of God’s will. It is not so much the first creation 
as the new creation that really reveals God; and the new 
creation is the work of Christ incarnate. All Christ’s 
teaching, all His deeds of mercy, all obedience and suffering 
that He passed through, show us the will of God done with 
delight. For this as foreshadowed in the Old Testament, 
we might quote again its description of the typical saint. 
But there is another Old Testament picture which is more 
peculiarly appropriate to this aspect of Christ’s work—the 
second Isaiah’s portrait of the servant of the Lord. This name 
likewise occurs in the early chapters of Acts, transferred from 
the pages of the Bible—all the Bible these first Christians had 
—to that ‘life’ which had been ‘ manifested’ before them, 
and to which it evidently by right belonged. They prayed for 
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(3) Thirdly, Christ reveals God because He is an absolute 
image of the Divine character, ‘the effulgence of His glory, 
and the express image of His substance.’ Expressed in terms 
of a human life—so shaped and so modulated that we can take 
it in—we have Godhead itself in Christ ; and whoever has seen 
Him has seen the Father. ‘To this there is, I think, no Old 
Testament counterpart. The Old Testament had forbidden 
any image or resemblance of God ; and it is remarkable enough 
that the New Testament, in describing the glory and excellence 
of Christ, should reclaim the forbidden word, telling us that 
Christ is ‘ the image of God,’ ‘ the image of the invisible God.’ 
To the same purpose is St. John’s phraseology, when Christ is 
termed ‘the Word’ or complete utterance of God. In con- 
sequence of this revelation, all Christian centuries take their 
idea of God from the character of Christ, and find that source 
unfailing in its richness. 

(4) These three aspects under which Christ reveals the 
Father, may be regarded as summed up in His name, the Son. 
For the Son is, by His constitution, dependent on the Father ; 
it is His place to serve the Father, though in filial freedom, 
not in bondage; and He is, because a son, like the Father. 
This word again is an Old Testament word, used typically 
(possibly in some Psalms directly) of the Messiah. But we are 
well assured that no Old Testament use of the word was any 
forecast of its New Testament elevation. ‘The latter is peculiar 
to the New Testament, and characteristic of its revelations. In 
the Old Testament the word stands as a memory that man was 
made in the image of God, and as a foreshadowing of the truth 
(to be unveiled in Christ) of God’s universal Fatherhood, In 
the New Testament it is much more. It tells us that, however 
mystery may encompass the Divine nature, yet, in knowing 
Christ, we know the Godlikest thing in God. 

Apart from Christ, the intuition of God is not to be had. 
Historically the Fatherhood has not in any proper sense been 
believed outside of the circle of Christ’s influence. And even 
if the doctrine could be speculatively arrived at, it would 
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remain a mere speculation. Communion with God is possible 
only on God’s initiative; and Christ it is who leads us into 
fellowship with God. For Christ as the Son demonstrates (to 
faith) the living presence of the heavenly Father, as well as 
His readiness to forgive and bless His children. 

(III.) We must now ask, What is the result of Christ’s work 
of revelation? ‘To whom is revelation made ? 

We answer: The revelations made by Christ take the form of 
personal convictions in the heart of the Christian. While we 
believe Christianity to be, first and last, a social or impersonal 
life, we recognise that its beliefs have their seat in the secret of 
the heart, from which point of vantage they will rule man and 
the world. Those who underrate Christ’s prophetic office 
misunderstand the subject about which they talk so glibly. 
Revelation does not consist of doctrines or notions, but of a 
beatific vision of God. It is one phase of the Christian religion 
as a whole. Whoever truly knows God truly repents, and 
loves and serves God, as well as believes in Him. Other 
elements in religion are transformations of this element, but 
not supplements to it. Conviction then must not be confused 
with opinion ; current opinion at its best—in the shape, say, 
of valid Christian doctrine—is only an imperfect intellectual 
utterance of what lies deeper than intellect, an imperfect 
intellectual witness to what passes beyond intellect. 

To this, among other causes, is referable the saplessness of 
apologetic writing. I know well that we cannot do without the 
Evidences ; still, we are left very poor if we are exclusively or 
predominantly furnished with arguments, mere arguments, in 
support of the Gospel. Such balancing of probabilities is at 
best a preliminary step ; and when one breath of the Spirit of 
God comes upon the soul, our soul is, at it were, translated 
into a different region, where we do not speculate or infer, but 
where we feel and see our guilt, shame, duty,—God’s mercy 
and love. 

Such vital conviction is spoken of by St. John as an eternal 
life; by St. Paul it is described as the faith which justifies. 


CHRIST AS REVEALER 4] 


There are two distinct reasons why justification is attributed 
to this faith. First, because it is, itself, the right attitude of 
the human spirit towards God,—and, as such, the spring out of 
which all right conduct may be expected to flow.!_ If man were 
an uncreated, self-subsistent being, it would be ridiculous to 
refer his goodness radically to something outside of himself. 
But man is a derivative being, conditioned by antecedent 
forces—by nature, by circumstances, by his fellow-men, by his 
own ill-comprehended mental and bodily tendencies. All these 
things together press upon man with wellnigh irresistible force. 
And what the Gospel does is to reveal, in this mysterious all- 
controlling pressure, the face of God our Father—who is not 
without us only, but within us too; not in our tendencies 
merely, but in our character, our will, our self. Thankful 
belief of this, willing trust in the revealed power of our Father, 
makes us Christians. And, being made Christians, we are not 
thereby enslaved to the all-compassing power of God, but set 
free from nature. Our spirit of faith is a spirit of adoption ; 
and we know with a confidence deeper than argument that we 
are free in proportion as we serve God—that we are at home 
in His presence—that we have come to ourselves just when He 
permeates and pervades us. ‘This is our freedom. ‘Our wills 
are ours, to make them thine.’ But. secondly, justifying faith 
is so called for this reason also, because confidence towards God, 
in its normal state of health, carries in its own bosom its 
witness, or the assurance of our acceptance with Him.” Faith is, 
from this point of view, the realisation in our own consciousness 
of that acceptance with God which ideally held good for us 
before we repented and believed—before we were even born— 
in God’s gracious purpose, and in Christ as the fulfilment of 
God’s purpose. Mankind are accepted in Christ, gua repentant 
and qua believing. Faith puts one into the number of those 
for whom Christ’s revelations really avail. But let it be re- 
membered that there is a faith which is no bigger than a grain 


1 So Ritschl, M‘Leod Campbell, Erskine (Brazen Serpent). 
2 So Erskine (Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel). 
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of mustard seed ; and that there is another faith, which keeps 
perpetually prating ‘ Lord, Lord,’ and which goes for nothing 
with the Master Himself. 

Adoption, or justification by faith, as above interpreted, is 
the necessary germinal form of spiritual religion. Unfallen or 
redeemed, finite man, growing up into his destiny of blessed- 
ness through the historical process of this world, could only 
commune with God by faith, could only be right with God on 
the ground of faith. In other words, spiritual religion implies 
a higher than the legal conception of God. ‘True religion as 
such rests on the fact that God’s chief interest with us is not 
to approve us on the ground of merit, or to condemn us for 
sin, but that ‘the Father seeketh true worshippers to worship 
Him.’ Our acceptance by faith implies that God’s procedure 
rests upon the laws of our nature, not upon His arbitrary will. 
A whole moral apologetic and moral theory of the Atonement 
are latent in the Pauline doctrine of justification. If it were 
not so, that doctrine would be shorn of its power. 

Apart from the intrusion of sin, the probability of God and 
of immortality ought to have been enough for men. But, 
apart from the redemptive and remedial aspects of God’s 
grace, the moral and religious progress of unfallen mankind 
would assuredly have been crowned either by a revelation of 
God’s Fatherhood or by something analogous to the revelation 
of Fatherhood. May we go further? May we assert that the 
spiritual history of a sinless earth must have been crowned 
by a revelation of the Father through His only begotten Son ? 
I conceive that we have no materials for answering that ques- 
tion. Christ’s work is not a merely remedial scheme; it is the 
perfecting of man’s fellowship with God and with his fellow- 
men, in such a way as makes the blessed life available for 
sinners. It is impossible for us to disentangle the two ele- 
ments of the Gospel—its remedial character, and its character 
as introducing to the world the human ideal. Hence we 
cannot say how God’s love would have fully disclosed itself to 
unfallen mankind. We do not need to answer such questions. 
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It is enough if our own faith finds its welcome, its home, its 
remedy, its ideal hopes, its all, in Jesus Christ. 

I have no doubt this interpretation of justification by faith 
will seem strange to those who have been accustomed to regard 
faith as a purely exceptional basis of religion substituted for 
the unattainable basis of justification by works. Nevertheless I 
think the view given above will commend itself on reflection. 
Legalism is far from being the natural type of religion: it 
is adummy religion, which answers none of the ends of true 
spiritual piety. And, when St. Paul indicates in a word that 
guilty man is justified by faith, he does so merely by styling 
the faith that saves ‘ faith in Him that justifieth the ungodly.’ 
There must therefore be confession of sin on the part of the 
guilty man who is saved by faith. But the faith which justi- 
fies and which saves is essentially faith in God as the Father— 
faith in His character—faith in His will to bless us—faith in 
His supplying, by channels that we cannot trace out, needs of 
ours that we can never fathom. Saving faith is not essentially 
faith in a particular theory of the Atonement, but in the char- 
acter of God as Christ reveals it. 

The social product of revelation—the generic subject of 
faith—I take to be the Church. By this of course is meant 
‘the invisible Church’ of theologians, z.e. the Church accord- 
ing to its ideal, in contradistinction to any empirical society. 
There are traitors in every camp; and there are stray Chris- 
tians outside all the Churches. These are anomalies such as 
abound on every side, to remind us that we are only embryo 
saints, that we live in a world of unfinished processes, and, 
worse, that our sainthood is tarnished with guilt. But ideally 
the Church consists of the whole company of those who ‘ know 
the Father ’—whose consciences have been quickened, and who, 
recognising God’s purpose in the world, thankfully and humbly 
submit themselves to it. 

That we should know the Father is an end in itself. ‘This 
is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ We touch the goal 
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of life when our spirit embraces by faith the spirit of our 
Father. But this Christian end, like all the ends of human 
life, has to be progressively realised ; and further, it has to be 
communicated to others. And, therefore, all along the course 
of life we are accompanied by the public worship of God, 
to serve (among other things) as a witness to the Divine 
realities which underlie our life. Reminding each other of our 
common faith, we are strengthened to live according to the 
ideals of the faith; and thus the Church ‘ maketh the increase 
of the body unto the building up of itself in love. And the 
same witness which the Church addresses to her own members 
appeals to the unbelieving or indifferent world outside. God 
is; Christ is near; all blessedness comes by His Spirit; His 
authority hes upon us all. ‘The Church is the unworthy 
witness to these truths. 

With this witness-bearing the Church’s duty to the world, 
in the matter of its convictions, comes to an end. Truth cannot 
be forced on the unwilling. We cannot take their minds into 
our hands and readjust their convictions or their affections. 
Having borne witness, we must leave the issue to God. Not 
that this encourages a lukewarm spirit towards irreligious men. 
Christian witness-bearing is an infinite task, covering the whole 
of life. We can never do too much, intensively, towards its 
accomplishment. We can never do enough. Worldly men 
will test our faith by what they see in our behaviour. And 
the blessedness of every Christian is dependent on the spread 
of God’s blessing to other men. Still, it is important to 
realise that our task towards unbelieving minds is only to bear 
witness—along with Christ, along with Christ’s spirit ; to make 
the deep hidden current of human history towards God a little 
more visible and credible; to help others to hear that voice 
which we profess to hear daily, and daily to obey. 

Very specially must every Christian heart yearn over those 
young souls who have to make the transition from religion at 
second-hand to personal religion. ‘The terrible uncertainty of 
life—how can one bear it? How can one mitigate it? We 
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cannot abrogate those trials and dangers which are part of 
God’s great gift of human life. Every man must bear his own 
burden ; every soul must win its own crown. But if Christian 
people were not only sound dogmatists, but sound Christians, 
visibly acting on high principle, always responding to the 
claims of honour, secure against petty temptations, borne along 
by a joyous energy of self-sacrifice—then their hidden life 
would be manifest in its fruits, and Christ, the light and joy of 
all true human life, would be a reality to the children of the 
Church. 


The worst barrier to faith is human sin. But Christ has 
dealt with sin. Thus His revelations pass into a work of 
reconciliation; and the Christian faith which we have been 
studying transforms itself into repentance. 


LV: 


The doctrine of sin is one of the boundary marks between 
religion and morals. ‘The very name warns us that we are 
passing into a new country. A guilty world, a lost world, a 
world averse to God and its own blessedness, are conceptions 
with which the moralist can hardly be induced to meddle. 
Yet these conceptions are unavoidable. We strike here, 
indeed, upon a mystery. Universality seems to imply 
necessity ; and it is true that ‘all have sinned:’ yet guilt 
implies responsibility, and responsibility involves freedom. 
If, then, we will not pay ourselves with words, and accept 
explanations which explain nothing—theories of imputation 
and the like—we must admit a mystery here, a mystery of 
guilt and darkness; depravity, sinful depravity, pervading a 
whole world. I know not whether it is any alleviation of the 
mystery to point out that this belief is not an intuition, but 
an ever-recurring experience. Such, at any rate, is the fact. 
I will only add here that a belief in the fall of Satan does not 
diminish by a feather’s weight the mysteries connected with 
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the fall of man. The origin of evil in our race, the evil with 
which we have to do, is not made less wonderful or inscrutable 
by the assumption of pre-existing evil. Born sinful—the 
paradox is almost shocking. But, while we need not attribute 
responsibility to unconscious babes, any more than to imbeciles, 
we know that infants are certain to grow up—guilty. That is 
a fact, however dark. Religion cannot allow the fact to be 
explained away. 

On the other hand, morality insists that human beings, 
even if guilty, are responsible; that, being responsible, they 
must have opportunity of reaching the goal of life. A liter- 
ally dead man could be no subject of condemnation ; unless 
_ we were to impute to God the paltry malice of those who 
unearthed and gibbeted the bones of Cromwell. Fact, which 
shows that there is bad in all good men, also shows that there 
is some good in the worst men. Conscience, which testifies 
that we are all under condemnation, testifies no less that we 
are all under probation; it never ceases to speak of duty. 
We do not argue thus in order that we may extenuate man’s 
guilt, but for the truth’s sake. Even when all this is allowed, 
guilt remains in its black malignity. For God requires entire 
purity; and that is a proof, not of legal. rigour, but of grace 
and love. A God who tolerated any sin could not be a refuge 
for us, and a strength against ourselves, as our God is. Further; 
whatever may be the case with other sinners (if such there be) in 
other worlds, with us every sin reacts upon the character as a 
permanent tendency to evil. Hence man is a divided nature, 
—partly good and Godlike, partly depraved ; so good, he ought 
to be an angel; so bad, he might sink into a devil; a nature 
in unstable equilibrium—one in whom the light and the dark 
refuse to blend into any neutral tint: a nature to whom 
healing and wholeness can only come from God, if He be 
pleased to wipe away our guilt, and to fashion us anew as 
children of obedience. If God refused to heal us, He might 
condemn and punish us for our guilt—might sweep us out of 
being as moral failures ; He could not go on commanding and 
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inviting us to serve Him. He does so go on; and morality 
thus becomes a pledge of grace. Our probation consists in 
the building up of our character on one side or on the other— 
for God or for sin. But to the end, while life continues, we 
are still in the making; the good man may still lapse from 
grace; the vilest may still, by God’s mercy, repent and live. 
Of this we are sure, while life continues. But, in such a life 
as ours, Christ can only create a saving communion of men 
with God if He is authorised to convey to men the forgive- 
ness of sin. 


The evil of guilt may be expected to show itself, occasion- 
ally, in a sense of burden and shame, but more usually in the 
worse form of indifference to our state. Many religions seem 
at one time or another to have struck deep notes of penitence 
out of certain souls. Sacrifice is frequently an expression 
of repentance, and a method for alleviating the sense of guilt. 
But sacrifice is in its nature a temporary expedient, sure to be 
outgrown. And the ethnic religions kept up no steady pres- 
sure upon the human conscience. The first work of the Holy 
Spirit therefore is to convince the world of sin. In the Old 
Testament religion we have, of course, every form of spiritual 
experience more or less fully represented. When Christ came, 
however, the ruling type of piety does not seem to have been 
painfully sensitive to sin. It seems to have been a rather blunt, 
not unhealthy, half-legal system, ‘ walking in the ordinances 
of the Lord without blame.’ But the experience of the law 
which the Apostle Paul relates shows how some men, at any 
rate, were being made ready to welcome the gospel of the 
Atonement by learning their helplessness and guilt. 

Apart from religion, strictly so called, human life has lesser 
economies of repentance and forgiveness in friendship, and 
especially in. the family. Although human souls seem heavily 
weighted by being steeped from their birth, not only in the 
heredity, but in the habits and example of sin, yet, in all pro- 
bability, most men gain much from their childhood. Normally, 
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human life begins in obedience, in reverence, in the confession 
of evil, in seeking and finding forgiveness. ‘ Family affection 
is naturally Christian’;* and it keeps the moral nature green 
both in parents and in children. Friendship and family life 
must not be left out of view when we are considering the moral 
elements in the providential preparation for Christ.2 They 
take us ‘out of ourselves’; they habituate us to repentance 
and confession. On the other hand, the sense of sin was pro- 
bably obscure and fitful, repentance was probably shallow and 
imperfect, outside of the influence of Jesus Christ. He first, who 
revealed the Father, convinced the world of sin. Repentance, 
not of this particular trespass or that, but of all one is, of all 
one has become, is a Christian grace. 

First, then, we may say of Christ’s forgiveness that it begins 
by revealing our sin. Or, it begins by revealing God’s justice, 
and by uttering in our consciences His condemnation of sin. 
Christ makes this revelation in many ways. He makes it by 
His personal character—by His very presence in the world. 
The Sinless One leaves us ‘no cloak for our sin. Christ, and 
Christ alone, is able to give this revelation of evil. But further, 
the whole development of Christ’s history is a further revela- 
tion of evil. Good as such, and sin as such, are there seen in 
conflict. And the whole evil of our sin is made plain to 
us when we perceive that we are sinning against love. The 
Cross is the supreme manifestation of sin. ‘There we see sin, 
not only in outward acts, but in Christ’s exceeding sickness 
and sorrow under the burden of the world’s wickedness. At 
the cross of Christ believers have always learned how evil sin 
is. Whether or not their doctrinal explanations of their own 
experience have been correct, the experience itself has been 
God-given, spiritual, saving. Christ has convinced them of 
sin. Christ condemns not His immediate persecutors but the 


1 ¢ Family affection in some form is the almost indispensable root of Chris- 
tianity. This family affection is rightly called natural; that is to say, it will 
come of itself if it be not artificially hindered.’—Zcce Homo, xviii. p. 204. 

2 Compare the unusual warmth of Aristotle’s language in describing friendship. 
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whole world. He reveals our malady as not weakness or 
accident but guilt. 

But, secondly, Christ reveals the forgiveness of sin; or He 
reveals the grace of God, beyond and above His justice. And 
this revelation of forgiveness inheres peculiarly in Christ Him- 
self. God is in Christ; grace flows through Christ. For grace 
comes to those who accept Christ’s testimony against them- 
selves, and look for mercy to God’s undeserved grace; who 
confess sin, and confess Christ. Christ’s very presence in the 
world implies the forgiveness as well as the condemnation of 
sin. Still more, Christ’s victory over sin at His death, 
‘convinces the world of righteousness’; His death ‘for our 
offences,’ followed by His resurrection ‘for our justification.’ 
We know that we are pardoned when we see Christ, the un- 
changing friend of sinners, crowned with glory and honour, 
‘that He by the grace of God should taste death for every 
man. It is at the cross of Christ that we are forgiven; and 
forgiveness is for the whole world. 'The forgiveness of God is 
full, free, immediate. This is the testimony both of the Bible 
and of experience; and such liberation of the conscience is 
needed alike for religious joy and for moral strength. Legalism 
denies this. Religion of the Roman Catholic type would make 
grace be appropriated bit by bit. It is true that we must 
make God’s grace our own; but we cannot appropriate it piece- 
meal. The age of enlightenment is equally opposed to fulness 
of forgiveness, though on different grounds. Even so noble a 
representative of its teaching as Thomas Erskine holds that 
God in every case inflicts the due penalty in all its fulness 
upon sin, while yet reclaiming the sinner even by means 
of punishment. We agree that God punishes every sin; 
we agree that punishment is controlled for spiritual and 
gracious ends in all repentant hearts; but we cannot admit 
that there is a definite quantum of punishment due to each 
sin, or, if there is, that it can be exhausted by the redeemed 
sinner. ‘The Bible teaches,—and conscience teaches,—retribu- 
tion ; but the Bible teaches, at least as clearly, free forgiveness. 

D 
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And true Christianity laughs at the fear of encouraging sin. 
‘Thou hast slain for him the fatted calf The illusion of 
forgiveness may encourage men in sin, but never the reality. 
There is a Divine glory in forgiveness that melts and 
breaks the heart. For God’s ‘ ways are not our ways, nor His 
thoughts our thoughts,’ just because ‘as the heaven is higher 
than the earth, so God’s ways are higher than our ways, and 
His thoughts than our thoughts.’ 

As the bearer of forgiveness, Christ may be regarded as 
the author and giver of repentance. Repentance is the sub- 
jective side of the forgiveness of sins. It is one facet of 
that unanalysable Divine- human experience in which the 
sinner, while bewailing his sin—because bewailing his sin— 
knows himself reconciled to the God of righteousness. 
When Christ is spoken of as a propitiation for sin, the 
phrase is elliptical; we must understand that Christ is a 
remedy for sin, inasmuch as, having conquered sin, He is 
mighty to transform all sinners who submit themselves 
to Him. Forgiveness can only be represented as a condi- 
tional gift. Christ is our Redeemer in an absolute sense: 
He bestows moral light and moral strength, and bestows 
these on the guilty; but the announcement of forgiveness can 
only be made to repentance and faith. We may either say 
that only the repentant are forgiven, or that only the forgiven 
can repent. To exhibit God’s character in all its stern severity 
is not a condition precedent of the forgiveness of sins ; it is an 
inherent element in the forgiveness of sins. ‘To have one’s 
heart broken because of sin is not a condition precedent of 
being forgiven ; it is itself forgiveness—forgiveness which sepa- 
rates the sinner from his past self as far as the east is from the 
west. We ourselves forgive one another, because we regard 
wrong done us as due to weakness, not to a settled ill-will, 
and because we believe in our friend’s sorrow, and because we 
see in him a wish to do better. Therefore we forgive him, not 
in cold or hollow words, but by taking him back to our hearts 
to be a friend to us. So does God forgive us, by admitting 
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us not merely to amnesty, but to fellowship. And I cannot 
but hold that God, too, forgives on the ground that our fall 
may be retrieved, that we are learning to sorrow for it, that 
we are learning to aim at a better life. Although, at the same 
time, in God’s dealings with us, God’s grace must beget the 
better will even in its first stirrings; and the effort to separate 
God’s part from our part is of very limited signification. For 
in this experience very peculiarly ‘ all things are of God.’ 

Once more: repentance, which is the subjective side of the 
forgiveness of sins, is equivalent to regeneration. I have not 
here, at this point, to trace out the after effects of such beget- 
ting into new life. But it is important to notice that the 
forgiving grace of God, which passes by transgression and sin, 
in the very act of doing so creates a clean heart within the 
sinner. ‘That God should forgive the unrepentant is eternally 
unthinkable: is not merely unworthy of God, but in the 
nature of things impossible. Communion with God, such as 
necessarily goes with forgiveness, implies new spiritual affec- 
tions, which may fitly be described as due to regeneration. 
Let us steadily translate that term into its moral equivalent. 
No theological term has more need of the reviving which it may 
get in that way. Regeneration is just repentance ; repentance 
is just regeneration. The moral term will not allow us to 
dispense with the more purely religious ; we see truth flash by 
flash; but we need one flash as much as the other. And 
as repentance is lifelong, so is regeneration lifelong, perhaps 
longer than this life, till character is fixed and built up in 
_ Christ’s image. 

An atonement of this kind—a moral atonement, offered to 
repentance—is essentially a forgiveness which covers the whole 
world. Limited atonement, whatever it be, is not moral; ‘ an 
arbitrary act cannot reveal character. Whether all men or 
only some seek and find forgiveness, yet none could enter into 
the life of reconciliation were not that life in its own nature, 


and by God’s will, a life for all. We cannot say of this 


1 Campbell, Atonement, ch. iii. p. 55. 
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atonement how much repentance is necessary in order to share 
it. We are in a region where such legal questions are inappro- 
priate, where quantitative tests are out of place. Salvation is 
possible for men just because our God and Father is not one 
who exacts the utmost from men, but one who gives freely. 
The only possible measure of our repentance is, that we must 
grieve as much as the Spirit of our Father teaches us to do; 
that we must show the reality of our change of mind by a life- 
long change of affections and of practice. ‘If we confess our 
sin’—that is the only condition of forgiveness stated in the 
Bible. ‘If we confess Jesus as Lord, believing in our hearts in 
His resurrection ’—that is the only condition of final salvation 
stated in the Bible. 

Repentance, the correlate in us of Christ’s atonement, is 
itself a manifestation of faith. We believe in God’s testimony 
addressed to us; we believe in our ill desert ; we believe in the 
fatherliness of the Father, working through revelation of the 
Son. So believing, we repent; and so repenting we are 
saved. ‘'That God is the Father of our spirits is the ultimate 
truth on which faith must here ultimately rest.’ Those who 
speak of a ‘vague quality of fatherliness’ are quarrelling with 
the eternal purpose of God’s grace—with what makes God to 
be God. 

On this theory of the Atonement, God safeguards the 
interests of righteousness by leading to repentance all who 
come to enjoy forgiveness,—or, in other words, by making in 
Christ Jesus a complete disclosure of His nature and character 
as not only just but gracious; as necessarily in the first place 
just, and so condemning sin, but secondly gracious, and so call- 
ing sinners to repentance ; or, yet again, by the very nature of 
the salvation Christ offers. And, if all these fail, God safe- 
guards righteousness by the uninterrupted working of His 
moral law. As the evil of sin is disclosed only by Christ, and 
as the full compass of the law of righteousness is disclosed only 
by Christ—in other words, as Christ alone reveals the Father 


1 Campbell, title of ch. xv. 
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—so forgiveness is to be found only in Christ: there is no 
other atonement. God has willed that this should be. We 
are not, perhaps, warranted in affirming that God could not 
forgive any sin to any sinner except through Christ’s blood. 
Neither are we warranted in affirming that God could forgive 
sin otherwise. The remedy, which a miracle of love has 
brought within our reach, is a solitary phenomenon. We do not 
fully know what is morally presupposed in redemption beyond 
this, that the whole of what a moral redemption presupposes 
is found in Christ. And when we see how Christ works 
repentance and bestows forgiveness, viz. by a manifestation of 
the whole mind or nature or character of God, we shall hesi- 
tate to say that God could forgive the rebel world unless by 
the Son revealing the Father. ‘The revelation is made in a 
human life; for God will conquer sin (for gracious ends) by 
moral means, and not by the bare exertion of His omnipotence; 
God will redeem human history—will rescue, perfect, glorify 
the moral progress of mankind in His favour. Hence God 
hangs all human lives upon the human life of Jesus Christ, in 
token that all men are absolutely dependent on God, and in 
token that-we are, not legally only, in point of guilt, but also 
morally, in point of the moral task, solidaires. Christ, repre- 
senting both God and man, achieving the central moral task 
of human history, binds us together afresh as brethren for His 
name’s sake, and as sons of His Father and God. The whole 
of His work is a sacrifice acceptable to God, atoning for sin, 
and consecrating the redeemed to new service. 

But, it may be said, if this is all the Atonement requires, 
why must Christ die? Is there not (it may be said) a special 
truth about the Atonement—Paul’s addition to Christ’s gospel 
—which we cannot ignore? To me it seems that, though good 
men strangely so speak, not even St. Paul can add anything to 
the foundations of faith; and that, if Paul dwells more than 
Jesus’s own words do upon the death of Christ, that is because 
Paul is teaching subsequently to the event, and our Lord is 
teaching before it. The fact itself was what constituted the 
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momentous change in men’s thoughts. The individual believer, 
let it be remembered, is not required to assent to any rationale 
of the Atonement, but only to confess Christ as His Saviour. 
Yet the fact of the Atonement told on men’s minds; and the 
fact came by God’s will. It was the morally natural outcome 
of Christ’s work in a world of sinners; it was the complete 
manifestation of sin—and the knowledge of sin is not an 
accidental, but an intrinsic element in our redemption ; it was 
the supreme manifestation of Christ’s faithfulness and love ; 
and love is the constraining, redeeming power by eminence. 
As in all respects, so in dealing with the guilt of sin, Christ’s 
cross knit up the meaning of His whole life, and re-emphasised 
it. It is true that, on our view, Christ’s death would be no 
atonement apart from His Resurrection. If the Atonement be 
the conflict of sin and righteousness on the stage of history, 
then righteousness must visibly as well as invisibly triumph— 
must carry its manifest attestation from God. But the New 
Testament itself always treats the Resurrection as a part of 
the Atonement. ‘Thus we are encouraged to regard Christ’s 
work as not merely the procuring but the assuring of for- 
giveness. 

In the New Testament the work of Christ is generally spoken 
of as having been a sacrifice ; more exactly, a sin-offering. 'To 
Jews, and even to Pagans, accustomed'as they were to animal 
sacrifice, this language must have seemed more satisfactory than 
it proves to us. Yet they had to modify the idea of sacrifice in 
transferring it to Christ. The thought on which the author of 
Hebrews dwells so exultingly—that Christ offered His sacrifice 
‘once for all’—had no prototype in Jewish or Pagan ritual. 
But, unless we are to pour contempt on the religious con- 
sciousness of the whole human race, we must respect the 
craving for sacrifice, however we interpret it, and we must 
admit the justice of finding the antitype of that human cray- 
ing in God’s gift to the world. Sin-offering, at any rate, 
expresses the sense of sin,—the looking to God for deliverance, 
—the acceptance of the way which God has appointed for our 
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escape,—trust in God that, according to His promise, He 
forgives and saves as He alone can. All these thoughts enter 
into the Christian’s attitude towards His crucified Saviour. 
What is revealed is not only the truth that God is ready to 
forgive men if men repent, but the fact that God is forgiving 
men, through Christ, and that men, moved by Christ, are 
repenting and turning to God. Christ’s forgiveness is the 
only authoritative forgiveness; the only repentance based 
on a true knowledge of the Father is the Christian’s repent- 
ance. And the whole world’s forgiveness comes through 
the fact of Christ’s dealing with sin on God’s behalf. This 
fact marks the transition from the world’s condemnation under 
guilt to its acceptance through Christ,—a transition mirrored 
in the life of many an individual child of God. It is on this 
fact of sin-bearing, with all it imphes, that God proceeds when 
He extends His mercy to the world. ‘This fact is as important 
for the historical realisation of the kingdom of God, as the 
principle of God’s love is for the necessary foreordination of a 
kingdom of grace in God’s eternal counsel. And the fact of 
Christ crucified and risen—the ‘ finished work ’—is the fact to 
which many a simple heart, unlearned but loving, clings for life 
and strength. By such direct and unperplexed faith, the joy 
and the thankfulness of New Testament times are sometimes 
rivalled even in our own day. Strongly as we must insist on 
the unfinished continuous process of God’s grace, for which we 
live, let us never forget that the source of our repentance, of 
our faith, of our victory, is in Christ and in His victory. ‘Be 
of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.’ Very specially the 
gladness of faith, upon which so much depends, is itself depen- 
dent upon the simplicity of our faith. And therefore Christ’s 
work, which in one aspect of it is the abrogation of sacrifice, 
may be described, from another point of view, as the solitary 
acceptable and efficient sacrifice for sin ever offered to God on 
this earth. 

The old theology has a far more definite rationale of the 
sacrificial death of Christ. According to it, every sin doomed 
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the sinner to eternal destruction; the animal victim, in 
sacrifice, was a substitute for the sinner, and its physical 
destruction excused him from suffering the curse of God’s law ; 
while Christ, the one true sacrifice for sin, had to suffer death 
as an equivalent for the eternal perdition of His people. 
There is an apparent clearness about these thoughts which is 
always likely to give them a certain popularity. But, even 
if we accept the enormous assumptions of the orthodox 
scheme, its working out is full of difficulties. First of all, it 
is very doubtful whether we have a right to speak of punish- 
ment as satisfying Divine justice. Punishment vindicates 
justice, or reasserts justice, against the lawbreaker, but it cannot 
put him right with justice; to think that it can is an immoral 
fallacy. ‘The only thing that satisfies legal justice is punctual 
obedience to the law; with that, justice is, at least, not dis- 
satisfied. But if such a thing is possible as satisfaction to the 
Lawgiver in the case of a lawbreaker—if we live in a world 
where ‘men may rise by stepping-stones of their dead selves to 
higher things,—in a world where it can be affirmed that 
‘repentance is better than imnocence’!—that can only be 
because, in the Lawgiver, there are other qualities besides 
forensic justice; because His grace, and His love, seek and 
find a satisfaction which we only mislead ourselves by trying to 
describe in terms of criminal law ;—because, as the most Judaic 
spirit among all the New Testament writers has expressed it, 
‘mercy GLORIETH AGAINST judgment.’ And for this reason the 
higher justice és satisfied by heartfelt repentance. Secondly: 
Old Testament scholars generally admit that sacrifice, whatever 
it meant, did not denote penal substitution. Sacrifice, as a 
gracious provision, and the cutting off of sinners as an act of 
justice, have nothing to do with each other in the Old Testa- 


1 «The aphorism that ‘‘repentance is better than innocence” was quoted as the 
kernel of Dr. Bruce’s preaching, and as affording one ray of light as to the per- 
mission of evil and the theory of optimism. ‘‘ Well, there is great truth in that. 
I have no objection to Dr. Bruce’s kernel; but I find that kernel enclosed 
in a shell, and the shell is ‘as far as man is concerned.’” ’—Colloguia Peri- 
patetica. 
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ment. If St. Paul thought sacrifice meant penal substitution, 
he was in error; but it is very doubtful whether St. Paul made 
any such error. And all sacrificial metaphors in the New 
Testament are best regarded as an endeavour to bear witness to 
a fact which is independent of special theories—the fact of 
Christ’s atoning death. Thirdly: the theory of penal substitu- 
tion seems inconsistent with the natural elements of the 
religious consciousness. Our relations to God on that theory 
are due to accidental facts, which God ‘might justly’ have 
arranged otherwise had He so willed. Redemption is a ‘ moral 
miracle,’—?.e. as exceptional in the moral order as miracle is in 
the physical. In other words, it is a moral tour de force. For 
God to forgive sin needs a series of miracles: that God should 
destroy sinners is obvious and natural. Such a being is not 
the God of the Bible, who ‘delights in mercy.’ Fourthly: 
the theory cannot be said to explain how forgiveness leads on 
to a life of obedience. On the contrary, the theory is hard 
pressed, perhaps overtasked, to prove that the gospel of grace 
does not encourage sin. If man is treated as the abstraction of 
guilt, and if the work of Christ is essentially the procuring of 
an amnesty, it does not appear how the Christian can lead a 
better life, or how the gospel amnesty should induce him to do 
so. And thus we see the falsity of the usual orthodox treatment 
of moral theories of the Atonement—that they are true, yet 
only a sort of appendix to the deeper truth of penal substitu- 
tion, which necessarily leads on to them. Far from that; 
penal substitution can never set in motion those moral ideas 
which confessedly operate in the Christian life. God forgives 
me, because He has been able to wreak ‘the revenges of His 
wrath’ upon a substitute. This may conceivably awaken my 
gratitude; the religious affections are capable of strange 
developments ; but my gratitude cannot be regarded, on the 
theory in question, as the spring of my new life. The real 
spring of my new life is an arbitrary operation of the Holy 
Spirit, which merely coincides with my ‘assent to’ the 
substitutionary ‘arrangement.’ And if gratitude for pardon 
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won by a substitute were the spring of a new life, then my new 
life would still be unmoral. Moral law has been suspended in 
my case. It is for that I am supposed to be thankful. 
Fifthly: there are all the logical difficulties of the theory, 
which will hardly be denied, though we may be commanded to 
disregard them in obedience to authority. Sixthly, the view of 
God’s nature presented to us is hard to receive. That view is 
—to use a rather coarse but effective expression—a ‘battle of 
Divine attributes.’ I have heard it alleged in defence that we 
see a battle of attributes in every human parent who reluc- 
tantly punishes a favourite child. But observe the differences. 
The human father passes through a struggle, because he is 
human, and therefore weak; but the end of the struggle is 
peace. Love consents to justice, when the child is punished ; 
punishment expresses love as well as justice. And justice 
consents to love when the child is afterwards forgiven and 
taken back to favour. There is no schism in the father’s 
moral nature. Whereas in God we are supposed to see the 
alternation of a mercy which knows no justice, with a justice 
which knows no mercy. A real human analogy to the theo- 
logical ‘battle of the attributes’ would be somewhat as 
follows:—A distracted father knows he is bound to punish a 
favourite sickly child, but cannot bring himself to do it, when 
an elder child says, ‘Father, don’t beat him—beat me!’ 
The father turns aside for a moment, to wipe away a furtive 
tear, then seizes the elder boy with every appearance of fury, 
and beats him—shall we say, within an inch of his life >—after 
which he turns to the guilty younger boy with a smile of in- 
effable love and exclaims, ‘ Now, my child, your elder brother 
has borne your punishment, and I may justly forgive you! 
Come to my arms!’ Would such a procedure awaken rever- 
ence and wondering thankfulness, or should we think the man 
mad? Could the younger child trust such a father? Why 
then should we think that God gains anything by such make- 
believe punishment? Let the orthodox beware of trying to 
offer us moral analogies from human lives for a transaction 
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which, as they describe it, is morally unthinkable. God, we 
are sure, is eternally reconciled to Himself in the purpose of 
His love; and Christ’s work is the revelation and realisation of 
that eternal purpose—but not its manufacture. There is a 
price paid—to the moral order of God’s world, we may say ; 
that is, to God Himself, under the special forms in which His 
character operates in the world; but no price is or can be paid 
to an extra-moral or merely legal order of things. That God 
did redeem us—that God did pay a price—means that, for 
moral ends, God elected to work by moral influences rather than 
to exert His bare omnipotence. The orthodox tradition is 
not ethical; for ethic teaches that it is morally right to forgive 
those who repent—a higher point of view surely than the legal 
position that it is legally wnjust to try the same culprit twice for 
the same crime [add, on the same evidence|. The orthodox 
point of view is not legal; for law knows nothing of the trans- 
ference of accountability from one subject to another. It is 
not a point of view which mingles law and morality; for, 
though love shares the necessities of others, it cannot share 
their demerits without denying itself. It is simply a com- 
mercial point of view. Pecuniary debt is the one thing—-falling 
as its does entirely outside of the moral personality—which 
can be passed from hand to hand, as punishment is passed on 
according to the orthodox theory. I leave it to Christian 
readers to judge whether this commercial interpretation of 
God’s ways in grace is really glorifying to our Father in 
heaven. Our obligations to Christ are utter and absolute. 
If it helped, we should willingly say that He purchased pardon 
for us by enduring punishment. We avoid saying that, not 
because we think lightly of human sin,—not because we think 
proudly of our own merits—not because we have low views of 
Christ. These are irrelevant slanders, with which theologians, 
baffled in argument, try to make good an untenable position. 
We avoid saying that Christ purchased pardon from God’s 
law, because we cannot find in that belief any meaning which is 
compatible with worthy thoughts of man or of God, of guilt or 
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of salvation. We do affirm that redemption comes to us from 
Christ’s work, and from Christ alone. 

Besides the orthodox tradition, there is another c obeties 
theory of Christ’s work—the penal example theory. It may 
be stated as follows:—that, in order to persuade us of the 
invariable connection between sin and punishment, God in- 
flicted something which was not punishment upon One who 
had not sinned, before proceeding to remit punishment in the 
case of those who had sinned. 'This appears to me the most 
extraordinary of all extraordinary Theodicies. I shall not, 
however, criticise it, further than to say, that if God had 
chosen so to behave, He would not, I think, have allowed Him- 
self to be fownd out by Dr. Wardlaw and Dr. Pye Smith. 


The result of Christ’s forgiveness, or of His sin-offering, we 
find partly in the existence of penitent believers, partly in the 
existence of a Church ‘full of the forgiveness of sins.’ But, 
beyond these facts of direct experience, the Christian faith 
affirms that the world is reconciled to God by the death of 
His Son. It may be that this universal reconciliation will 
never issue in universal holiness ; yet belief in it is the moving 
power of every approach towards that goal; and accordingly, 
individual saints and the Church as a whole are regarded as 
witnesses of a wider blessmg—‘a kind of first-fruits of God’s 
creatures.’ 

One thing is left in the lives of the reconciled which we 
might have expected to see removed from them. The elemen- 
tary moral conception of human life found in the Old Testa- 
ment treats sorrow, and especially death, as the punishment 
of sin. Gradually, however, in the Old Testament, the con- 
nection between particular sorrows and a belief in particular 
sins is relaxed ; and finally in Christ, the Man of Sorrows, 
the connection is annulled. Sorrow in His life is not penal 
—does not separate from God—becomes a means of moral 
discipline and an opportunity for glorifying God. So, as 
Christ sorrowed and died, we also sorrow and die, yet ‘in all 
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these things are more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us.’ 

To study this in detail will be the object of our next section. 
Faith, which has already transformed itself into repentance 
before our eyes, must now prove to us that it includes patience. 


v. 


Human nature is characterised, on the practical side, by 
always seeking conscious ends, of one kind or another. These 
are naturally very miscellaneous in their detail ; being in many 
cases constituted, and in many more cases modified, by our 
physical necessities. But, running through almost all human 
activities, and determining, if not the activities themselves, yet 
the manner of their operation, there are two great ruling 
conceptions—the conception of duty, and the conception of 
happiness. It is with the second that we have to do at this 
moment. ‘Though it must rank as inferior to the conception 
of duty, yet it is a thought from which no living human crea- 
ture can shake himself free. And it is evidently felt by us all 
to be morally unobjectionable, and therefore in itself desir- 
able; for, in our better moments, we all try to make other 
people happy. Even the rigorous Kant requires me to endea- 
vour after ‘my neighbour’s’ happiness. Thus we are encour- 
aged to receive the obvious teaching of consciousness, that 
happiness—or even its unit, pleasure—is ceteris paribus desir- 
able. It is a symptom of health—physical, psychical, moral. 

The conditions of happiness are determined, partly by our own 
actions, partly by the actions of others, and partly by circum- 
stance. Hence the search for happiness is embarrassed by the 
fact that so few of its conditions are under our own control. 
The richest elements of happiness are found in our relation to 
our fellow-men or to God. But more than this; experience 
proves that, even under favourable circumstances, the search 
for happiness does not lead to happiness. For there is a con- 
tradiction between our permanent nature as rational creatures 
and the moments out of which experience is built up, and in 
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which the feeling of satisfaction is enjoyed. Happiness is not 
suited to serve as the chief end of life. It is only a secondary 
aspect of the one end, truly so called, at which all human life 
aims. Besides, our pleasure must often be subordinated to 
necessity ; it ought always to be subordinated to duty. In 
fine, we come to discover that happiness must not be aimed 
at; that those who seek it fail to find it; that, while we in- 
stinctively wish it, and expect it, we can only have it, if at all, 
as a gift. In this belief the modern Utilitarian finds himself 
driven back, in spite of his premises, on the teachings of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Happiness may come to us ‘by the 
way’; if we are seeking worthy ends, these lesser things ‘shall 
be added unto us.’ 

We thus discover another important element in religion. If 
for happiness, that essential of healthy life, we are pensioners 
on the bounty of the ‘ not ourselves,’ then our thirst for happi- 
ness Is an unconscious thirst for God. And to find true hap- 
piness is to recognise God as the author of all the elements of 
our emotional world,—to meet God in circumstance, God in 
our brethren, God in ourselves—to live in God, and God in us. 
Sorrow will be transfigured, if God is in it. Disappointment 
reveals the personal will of God crossing ours. If this God is 
truly seeking us, in order to find and bless us,—then happi- 
ness is assured to us; but then only. 

Over-against the postulate of happiness rises, at all different 
stages of man’s relation to God, the fact of human sorrow. It 
is not indeed a universal fact. God has not cut off the entire 
supply of any one of His best gifts from the fallen race of man ; 
and thus, in the human world, there is a large amount of 
sporadic happiness, not a little of which is exquisitely sweet. 
Yet the world as a whole is a sad place. When the pressure 
of unhappiness tells upon communities of men, we may fitly 
explain it by blaming, partly their ignorance of God, partly 
their selfishness. If mankind were truly unselfish (which can 
only be by God’s indwelling), then misery would be dried up— 
in part by the succours which the miserable would receive from 
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their fellow-men, and, yet more, by the wider air and better 
hope which brotherly love would bring with it into the hearts 
of the jaded and wretched themselves. So we may account 
for the unhappiness of communities of men. But it is obvious 
that there are individual cases of suffering where such reason- 
ings as these entirely fail us. ‘There are tragedies full, and 
overfull of pathos—stretching up, on one range of misery after 
another. ‘There is the dull, heavy weight of care, the dreary 
lot of the oppressed, the ‘ joyless joy’ of the degraded. Asa 
whole, the world is a place of misery. How does the Gospel 
deal with this fact ? 

Legalism unravels the mystery with comparative ease ; and 
legalism is of importance because, on the whole, the Old Testa- 
ment adopts a legalist attitude on this question. It is plain 
that, granted the existence of sin, the existence of suffering is 
implied in the justice of God, and not only in God’s justice 
but in every one of His moral qualities. A perfectly placid 
world of wrongdoers would be a moral monstrosity, far more 
hideous than the worst parts of this earth. In principle, 
therefore, human suffering is nowise mysterious; but in the 
detailed course of its incidence it is an exceedingly great mys- 
tery. And legalism refuses to admit difficulties. It considers 
God merely as a lawgiver, commanding, rewarding, punishing ; 
it regards all sorrow as penal. ‘The wisdom of early ages held 
that ‘the righteous’ is ‘recompensed in the earth, and ‘much 
more the wicked and the sinner.’ They did not say of a man 
‘he died suddenly, but ‘God killed him, or even ‘God was 
angry and killed him’ (cf: Gen. xxxviii. 7). This explanation, 
however, broke down in the using: it did not prove true that 
suffering coincided with special wickedness. Hence higher 
doctrines even in the Old Testament—doctrines of Divine 
chastening, ideas of vicarious suffering, and also—in part, 
it is probable, from this experience—hopes of immortality. 
These stages in God’s education of His people imply the 
loosening of the connection believed to exist between sin 
and suffermg—imply the gradual, though only partial, 
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transcending of legalism, and attainment of an ethical stand- 
point. 

A. certain school of Christian theology tries to undo this 
work, and to revert to legalism. It intensifies the doctrine of 
sin until all difficulties connected with the amount of suffering 
in this world disappear: till it seems that God’s justice cannot 
be satisfied unless, after this life. He torments sinners to all 
eternity. When that is believed, it is no wonder if we find 
Jewish or Pagan views of calamity. Even so sweet-natured 
an evangelical as the late Dr. John Ker allows himself to say 
of the Lisbon earthquake: ‘On Christian premises, the history 
of the world must be cataclysmic. It would be inconsistent to 
expect anything else. Sin is the ever-present, all-pervading 
disturbance, and it cannot exist in the spiritual without making 
itself felt in the material”? For my part, I can find no help 
in the belief that God Almighty from time to time is seized 
with a Berserker frenzy ; still less can I regard such supposed 
frenzies as an exhibition of justice. 

To orthodoxy, Christ’s sufferings are as exceptional and 
abnormal as the forgiveness which Christ grants. If Christ 
suffers, being innocent, He is paying vicarious penalties. ‘To 
conclude from His case that suffering does not argue personal 
guilt is illegitimate. We can only reach such a conclusion cir- 
cuitously, by arguing that, since we are forgiven on account of 
His vicarious punishment, our own sorrows, though caused by 
sin, must be educational, not vindictive. But the New 'Testa- 
ment goes far beyond this. Where orthodox traditionalism 
calls for ‘humiliation, the Bible calls for joy. And this note 
is found in the most diverse of the New Testament writers. 
‘Count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.’ ‘ Re- 
joice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of the sufferings of Christ.’ 
[Are we to rejoice in the penalty of sin?] ‘ We glory in tribu- 
lations. Such joy, such triumph, is only possible if the sense 
of shame in connection with suffering is set aside. And shame 
is impossible, if we look steadfastly at Christ, and seeing Him, 


1 Thoughts for Heart and Life, p. 68. 
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the Father’s well-beloved, suffering to death, learn that suffer- 
ing is no proof of God’s anger, but an instrument by which 
God’s providence works out its merciful purposes. ‘ Since then 
the children are sharers in flesh and blood, He also Himself 
in ike manner partook of the same; that through death He 
might bring to nought him that had the power of death, that 
is, the devil; and might deliver them who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.’ Sorrow is a 
spiritual fact, and, like all other spiritual facts, it is susceptible 
of many distinct meanings. 'To treat it as, in itself, always and 
incurably bad is to narrow and impoverish the soul’s life. 

The work of Christ in the matter of sorrow, as now ex- 
plained, is the revealing of God’s gracious design in provi- 
dence, or, perhaps we might say, the bearing witness to the 
course of God’s providence. Sorrow is an emphatic way in 
which God asserts His presence in our lives—makes Himself 
felt by us ; Christ’s interpretation of sorrow is a clearer revela- 
tion of God. To some it may seem that such a function is 
too inconsiderable to attribute to Christ. It may seem that, 
if that is all, the world can henceforth deal for itself with 
sorrow, if not with sin, by means of the idea of God’s fatherly 
goodness. Of course there have been Deistic sects who, while 
professing faith in God’s Fatherhood, have denied the living 
personal Christ. But such sects have only occurred within the 
Christian world ; and their ignoring or undervaluing the source 
of their light does not prove anything against the fact that, 
whatever comfort or strength they had, they really drew from 
Christ Himself. ‘The Revealer cannot be displaced. And if 
it be urged—No, but the Revealer may pass away if only the 
revelation abides, then we reply, that, in the stress of life, men 
need proof of the assertion that sorrow comes from a gracious 
God ; we reply, that the cross of Christ often stands between 
the soul and blank unbelief or madness. If again it be urged, 
that God’s justice is inconsistent with a providence leading all 
men—both those touched by His grace and those untouched— 
towards holiness and blessedness, we reply that God’s justice 
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is presupposed both in the grace and in the sin-offering of Him 
who reveals, and who alone reveals, God’s fatherly provi- 
dence ; we reply that the righteousness of God is safeguarded 
so long as the grace of Christ is linked to the law of Christ 
and to God’s moral order. In other words, we must not criti- 
cise any element or aspect of the Christian life in isolation 
from the rest. However various its manifestations, that life 
is not a whole merely, but a unity. 

What answers in man to Christ’s dealings with us in the 
matter of sorrow is generally spoken of as resignation. But 
that is a weak word for so strong and victorious a thing. The 
Christian temper, as it ought to be, is better described as 
thankfulness, or as lifelong praise. We resign, it is true, what- 
ever God’s will summons us to resign; but in doing so we give 
up the lesser good only that He may enrich us with a higher. 
‘From ashes who would grudge to part when called on angels’ 
bread to feast?’ Our life, in one aspect, is a continual ordeal 
—something done to us. And resignation is the secret of 
success in this ordeal. We must meet the constant new unfold- 
ing of God’s will with a glad or at the lowest a trustful acqui- 
escence. Our life thus becomes a continual surrender ; yet it 
is for that very reason a continuous coming into our kingdom. 
God is pledged to recompense us. We fall from our dearly 
loved resting-places into the hands of God Himself. Some- 
times our losses come thick and fast ; sometimes they are rarer 
and more secret. Sometimes faith and joy are comparatively 
easy ; at other times our former sincere expressions of exulta- 
tion in God our Saviour threaten to be drowned in tears. But 
God knows best ; and God’s people prove that He never despises 
and never overtaxes them. It is in losing our life, as He 
decides, that we find our truer life. The mystery of happiness 
is solved when at God’s bidding we throw away lower joys in 
order to grasp ‘a better and an enduring substance.’ 

This is what Thomas Carlyle spoke of as ‘the worship of 
sorrow.’ 'l’o him it seemed to represent the whole of Christianity. 
We have already had occasion to observe that that is not true ; 
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there is repentance, there is obedience, in the Christian life ; 
and, to estimate the Gospel justly, we must look at it all round. 
Besides which, the ‘ worship of sorrow’ is a phrase more pic- 
turesque than exact. Christians are no ascetics: our Master 
has left us ‘ His joy.’ It is not sorrow we worship, but a Man 
of Sorrows. It is not sorrow we aim at, but a blessedness so 
high and so deep, that common joys and common sorrows be- 
come mere cyphers in comparison with it. And you cannot 
detach the Christian attitude towards sorrow from the super- 
natural elements of the Christian Gospel. We glory in sorrow, 
because we have a vision by faith of God as our Father, who is 
carrying out, alike by joy and by sorrow, alike in us and in the 
world, the purpose of His love. We know this vision to be 
reality and not day-dream, because Christ has come in the 
flesh—the token of the Father’s good-will, the fulfiller of the 
Father’s pleasure, the author in our own hearts of purity, right- 
eousness, peace, victory. Indeed, if the word were not sadly 
overworked, we ought to speak of our response to God our 
healer, to Christ our comforter, as being simple faith. ‘'This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our faith.’ 

With this faith bestowed on us, we feel warranted in look- 
ing on human sorrow, in its whole compass, as lighted up with 
a glory from beyond the heavens. For the sake of suffering 
humanity, no less than for sinning humanity, we betake our- 
selves with thankful wonder and with heartfelt worship to 
the cross of Jesus Christ. One thinks of all that the weak 
and the oppressed had borne ; one thinks of the unspeakable 
horror of man’s cruelty, of the stupid wickedness and wicked 
stupidness displayed in the heartless insensibility of crucifixion. 
And then it seems as if the Prince and Lord of mankind, 
in His passage through these dominions of His, had turned 
aside to single out for notice a tortured slave, and, kissing the 
brow of poor slave humanity, had left it honoured for ever. 
But Christ has done far more for us than what we might thus 
fable. He has not merely communed with man, but become 
man; He has not merely greeted the crucified with tender 
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mercy, but Himself has borne the cross. And, as if in token 
of the fuller compass and larger issues of His redemptive work, 
the cross, which used to be the symbol of infinite degradation 
and misery, has become to all mankind the symbol of the im- 
finite glory of love. If Christ were nothing else to us, I think 
we must love Him for that. ‘ No wonder, it has been said, 
‘that humanity needs a suffering God.’ And we reply, that 
humanity has a suffering God. We are bold to say, that God 
needed to do much if He would convince us that He cared for 
men. We are bold to say it: for how much God has done ! 
We confess that still, in the mysterious sufferings of every life, 
and of the whole world around us, God asks a great trust from 
His children; but our hearts rest in the thought that God 
has given us measureless proof of His trustworthiness. ‘He 
that spared not His own Son’—what could be added to that ? 
The cross of Christ is therefore to be regarded as a Theodicy 
in the matter of human sorrow. But Theodicy raises the larger 
question of human sin. In regard to that let us say, that, 
while accepting the argument, that finite freewill involves the 
possibility of sin, we can only explain God’s permitting its fore- 
seen reality by the fact, that He foresaw the attainment of 
greater good through the temporary permission and ultimate 
conquest of evil. Why sin occurred in any one finite race no 
reason can be given. By its very nature, it is causeless. If we 
be challenged for speaking of Divine permission when all is and 
must be ,fore-ordination, we would reply that morality seems 
far the longest measuring-line God has given us for taking 
soundings in the region of noumenal realities, and that, on 
moral grounds, we utterly despise those arguments which make 
God the author of sin, though they allow Him by theological 
quibbles to contract Himself out of His liability for it. God 
did certainly permit sin; He certainly did not ordain it. If 
again the assertion is challenged that God permitted evil be- 
cause He foresaw how to bring good out of it, we fall back upon 
the Theodicy given us in Christ’s cross ; for does not that mean 
that God ‘ will have all men to be saved’ ?—a truth which the 
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dogmatists perhaps explain away, but to which I must adhere. 
Certainly we look upon the existence of evil in different fashions. 
To orthodoxy, sin is finished monstrosity—so utterly hopeless 
that the mystery of its being, in God’s universe, is an absolute 
paradox,—yes, and a moral paradox. 'To a more Christian 
way of thinking, as I venture to hold, sin, though itself utterly 
evil, is involved in the process of God’s providential govern- 
ment, and, against its will, yea more, against its nature, yields 
glory to God and instruction to God’s creatures—moral in- 
struction, a thing for which no substitutes avail. Hence we 
cannot admit that the bare fact of sin’s existence is as great 
a mystery as eternal guilt and concomitant eternal misery. 
In other words, we frankly confess that our Theodicy is 
jeopardised, perhaps destroyed, by the idea of eternal punish- 
ment made into a dogma. Of course the theology of eternal 
punishment does not feel this; the reassertion of God’s justice 
against obdurate wickedness seems to it to right the balance, 
and to restore its due supremacy to the glory of God. I have 
great respect for that way of thinking, as a Biblical way of 
thinking. But I conceive that God’s education of our race 
in ideas about the Last Things is one of the slowest and most 
complex processes which God is carrying on by His Spirit. 
And therefore I trust, that when God’s work is more fully 
accomplished, Christians generally will emerge from those 
partial and inadequate views of the Divine nature and workings 
in which, for a time, men’s thoughts had to tarry. ‘That our 
Theodicy includes the affirmation of universal salvation I do 
not believe. But it includes the affirmation of God’s uni- 
versal will to save. That will is in its nature efficacious though 
not irresistible ; and the whole of salvation in the case of each 
redeemed spirit is God’s doing. A kingdom of His own, God 
is resolved to people from our race ; that counsel of His stands 
fast. But His kingdom embraces only willing subjects. 
Whether ultimately all yield to God, or whether God ulti- 
mately ‘slay the wicked, ! or whether there are other reserve 
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arrangements in God’s plan which during this life we are incom- 
petent to apprehend, at any rate I conceive that God is pro- 
ducing feelings and affections in the minds of His children 
which contradict the belief in endless sin and endless misery. 
In regard to sorrow, the Theodicy of the Cross speaks to us 
more directly and more personally. Christ witnesses to as many 
as hear His voice that their trials are appointed by the same love 
which sent Him forth into the world, and sustained Him in 
His work. While this doctrine goes beyond reason, it cannot 
be alleged that it has anything unreasonable in it. Sorrow 
admittedly may work the highest good. Sorrow admittedly 
could not be spared by ‘a sinful world; redemption craves it 
no less than justice. Again, our probation requires that 
punishment do not follow sharp on the heels of each act 
of sin, in order that we may freely refuse the evil and 
choose the good. If these things are so, the general outlines 
of the world’s state of misery are necessarily, for moral ends, 
what they actually prove to be. Only we need adequate proof 
that this possible moral explanation of the world’s trouble is 
the real explanation ; and we get such fully adequate proof at 
the cross of Jesus Christ, by the revelations which He there 
completed of God our Father. Each soul may be infinitely 
sacred to its maker, however He tries it. Nay, the trials may 
be arranged because of His individual love to it. For God’s 
wisdom can harmonise many different ends under the same 
dispensation ; and, while there is a low-level road through 
trial which leads to utter impoverishment of the spirit, there 
is also a high-level path, and it leads to blessedness. Of 
course the Theodicy of the Cross implies our immortality. The 
Theodicy includes the resurrection of Christ crucified. And this 
may make it seem easy in theory—while only in theory easy 
—to counterpoise present trouble by drawing on the infinite 
reserve fund of eternal blessedness. But, while the classical 
interpreters of the Theodicy confess that the ‘ eternal weight of 
glory’ is ‘far more exceeding, they invite you to test it by 
what it does now. Christ promises a ‘ hundredfold now in this 
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time :’ Christ Himself knew the joy of self-sacrifice when sup- 
ported by faith. And how should God but give us more than 
this earthly life has room for? Unfinished creatures, in an 
unfinished world, we look to Him for final rest and satisfaction. 
The ideal has changed—widened—shifted ; it has gone through 
numerous transformations since the Hebrew prophets first gave 
it literary shape; and, in spite of their impatient faith, the 
ideal is still only an ideal. But, however it change, however 
it tarry, those who believe in the Father of Christ will never 
relax their hold of His promise till the ideal is a fact. Could 
there be a surer prophecy of its approach than the passionate 
faith of God’s elect in their mysterious Lord? ‘In Thee have 
I trusted ; let me never be confounded !’ 

The results of the dealing of Christ with human sorrow are 
seen in the Church and in consecrated individual lives. As the 
ideal Church—the invisible Church— knows the Father,’ so 
- does it ‘rejoice in the Lord alway.’ I claim the Christian 
Church as the scene of the world’s true gladness—the gladness 
of forgiveness, and of faith, and of obedient service. Joy isa 
necessary fruit of true religion. The faith which has no glad- 
ness in it contradicts the heart’s deepest instincts. Those 
strange modern fanatics who require human nature to submit 
to a self-denying ordinance, renouncing all expectation of 
happiness, will lose the little power they have when health 
returns to the soul of their victims. It is not our greed that 
clings to a fuller life; what is it? There is some spiritual 
light within us which will not permit us to starve our souls. 
Merely to ‘ grip and worrit you,’ if that be all religion does, is 
too likely to ‘leave you much the same.’ When such a futile 
faith is represented as the true Christianity it stands condemned 
by its very meagreness. But, on the other hand, there is 
nothing Christian in hugging one’s-self with the thought of one’s 
extraordinary and unexampled privileges. It is in the stress 
of trial and of self-denying effort that Christ’s comforts avail ; 
it is out of the soil of suffering that the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness are fed. Experience proves that the very most 
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sorely tried of Christian lives may be the most triumphant of 
all. Or, if we cannot reach up so far as triumph, God will 
accept us if we are faithful and patient. So much for our- 
selves. But, for the world’s sorrow as a whole, God bids us 
find comfort by doing the work of Christ in daily duty, and in 
those opportunities for service which grow out of the faithful 
performance of daily duty. In so living, we know that we are 
entering into the very purpose, and thoughts, and life of God 
Himself, in so far as He is knowable by us. In doing His will 
we become acquainted with His nature. On these lines He 
promises to meet and encourage us; not otherwise. And He 
encourages us by showing us that His own deepest will is to 
redeem the world. ‘The more Christian we become, the more 
fully are we convinced of this. Indolent pessimism finds “no 
consoler in Christ; but they who ‘do His will’ learn ‘ His 
doctrine.’ The kingdom of God is among us, yet there is much 
time and toil still im prospect before the kingdom of God can 
come as one day it shall. Thus our Theodicy—so far as I see 
—is a progressive and provisional Theodicy, to be crowned 
hereafter, at what many scriptures call ‘the last Judgment.’ 
But how then crowned? ‘In Thee have I trusted; let me 
never be confounded !’ 


Vit, 


We have already dwelt upon two of the fruits in man of the 
knowledge of God which Christ imparts. We have studied it 
as the vehicle of forgiveness and as the source of happiness. 
If intellect and emotion made up the whole of man’s nature, 
our work would now be at anend. ‘There is an intense moral 
and spiritual rightness in each moment of faith, in which we 
know ourselves at one with God, in each moment of rapture, 
in which we receive drafts of joy from the fountain of living 
waters. Life can add nothing intrinsically to these experiences ; 
it may by God’s mercy reduplicate them; but they are in them- 
selves already the very life of life. Yet man, as a finite being, 
lives under time and space. Though his intellect may look 
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down on the real world from lonely heights of abstraction— 
though his soul may rise to still loftier and remoter pinnacles of 
distance, not lonely or cold, but flushed with God’s presence— 
still he must come back to the real world, and plod on, moment 
by moment, through God’s gift of time. But morality redeems 
the time-life from emptiness; duty translates the ideal into 
time formule, and deals it out to the obedient soul as daily 
bread. The religion of Christ deals with duty, as well as with 
forgiveness or with joy. It enables us, in the sphere of duty, 
successively, progressively, really to attain that which is ours 
ideally in the moment of faith. We are free even in the 
bondage of ‘the trivial round, the common task,’ because we 
are serving God our Father, living by the grace of Christ. 

In more theological language, we have now to exhibit works 
as a fruit of faith. For long ago we laid it down that Christ’s 
revelations of God—which are made to faith—are the channel 
both of forgiveness, and of spiritual joy, and of moral strength. 
Christ’s revelations are co ipso a work of redemption. So like- 
wise says the Bible. ‘ Faith, according to the apostle of free 
grace, ‘worketh by love.’ And so, too, the champions of 
orthodoxy repeat with a thousand eager voices. ‘ We are 
justified by faith without works, they cry, ‘ but only by a faith 
which produces works.’ It is perfectly true, of course; but it 
warns us to look closely at our definition of saving faith. I do 
not see that ‘assent to an arrangement’ is likely to work by 
love. If Christians are to do more than assert that faith so 
works—if we are to exhibit its working as natural—we must 
give a view of faith as embracing the character of God 
and assenting to His purposes. Grace must not be an 
ingeniously contrived exception to the normal development of 
God’s providence. We must emerge from theoretical as well 
as from practical legalism. 

Perhaps it is necessary to defend at the outset our use of the 
word ‘ redemption’ for this particular benefit of the Christian 
salvation, inasmuch as the orthodox tradition regards the saved 
as being redeemed from liability to punishment. But our own 
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usage has Scripture on its side. ‘Ye were redeemed from 
your vain conversation received by tradition from your fathers.’ 
‘Who gave Himself for us, that He might redeem us from all 
miquity, and purify unto Himself a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works.’ Indeed, when we once exchange the rigidly 
legal conception of God for an ethical conception of God as 
our Father, then it becomes obvious that, whatever else it 
includes, God’s redemptive action will include deliverance from 
the reign of sin over human lives. A God whose will is for 
good to men sets them free from sin—from sin first of all. We 
are said to be redeemed, although we are put under an infinite 
obligation to Christ ; for experience shows that nothing is so 
regenerating, or so redemptive, or so emancipating as obli- 
gation to such a master. The price which Christ paid may be 
said to have been due to the objective moral order of God’s 
world. ‘The redeemed are saved by Christ because His work 
is naturally fitted to give them new repentance, new motives, 
new courage, new success. ‘This is a different doctrine from 
that which explains redemption as due to God’s abstract 
justice. Abstract justice is extra-moral; it is legal; the 
moral order of God’s world is a moral necessity, presupposed 
in all God’s displays of righteousness and grace. And the 
moral order of Providence, like the natural order of Provi- 
dence, is so far to be distinguished from God Himself, the 
Creator, the Provider, the Father, because in these economies 
God is working, for wise and loving ends, under certain fixed 
conditions, with which we can only reach an imperfect acquaint- 
ance, but as to which we have ample assurance that God has 
elected to work under them, just because He is perfect in 
wisdom and perfect in love. It is in such conditioned worlds 
that we, utterly conditioned as we are, find ourselves able to 
commune and co-operate with God. ‘To such fixed moral 
conditions then did Christ pay the dread price which breaks 
the power of sin over His redeemed. The moral order is 
essentially retributive ; it is not in itself gracious; but it is 
not inconsistent with grace, and is a necessary presupposition 
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of such further manifestations of His will as God may make 
in grace. In other words, if God is to show mercy, He can 
only show it to moral beings, who are subject to moral dis- 
cipline ; and the price paid by Christ implies that our redemp- 
tion is itself a moral thing—morally (not legally) conditioned. 

The world which Christ came to redeem must be regarded 
partly as social, partly as a world of individual souls. And its 
social condition must be considered separately as found in the 
Jewish and as found in the Gentile world. But in no respect 
can the subject of Christ’s redemption be described as a mere 
mass of perdition. Everywhere Christ is seen rescuing elements 
of good which were struggling, ineffectually enough, against 
surrounding corruption. 

Human society, within which man’s moral life is realised, is 
constituted in the first instance by material necessities. We 
live in a world controlled by the stern law, that, if any will not 
work, neither shall he eat. Man’s dependence on the soil— 
especially his need, as an animal, of food, whether vegetable 
food or vegetable food worked up into animal tissues—binds 
our race into the processes of nature, and makes us organically 
a part of the material creation. From this lowest need—the 
need of food—the desire for material wealth spreads out in a 
thousand channels, revealing the ideal nature of man, and 
showing that, while man is indeed a part of this world, he is at 
the same time its lord. But the desire for wealth is crossed by 
another, primarily animal, tendency which leads to reproduc- 
tion, and to a multiplication of the race, which, in accordance 
with nature’s wise general rule, tends to outrun subsistence fast 
and far. Hence the economic condition of mankind may be 
roughly described—many qualifying statements being left out 
—as an equilibrium between wealth getting and reproduction, 
between man’s interests and his passions. But history—z.e. 
Providence—develops moral meanings in the given material 
and animal data of man’s life. Out of the animal propensity 
to reproduction is developed the moral institution of the 
family ; and out of the material craving for wealth is developed 
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society, with its mutual helps and offices, and the state, with 
its ideal sanctity. For a long time, in early ages, these last 
two, society and the state, are identical. But the inchoate 
moralising of man’s life still leaves its most imperious necessities 
material. Accordingly, we trace the progress of society by 
economic changes. 'The shepherd is more human, because less 
in danger of starvation, than the hunter; agriculture, steadily 
practised, is better than the pastoral life, and is the basis of 
all higher developments ; but it is hardly too much to say that 
civilisation, with all its gains and all its problems, begins in 
cities. 

In the Pagan world, society had been not only the moral 
sphere but the moral authority. The religion of Paganism, at 
its best, had been an imaginative idealisation of the state’s 
authority ; but Pagan religions, as we have already noted, 
proved unsuccessful ; and, long before the Christian era, public 
service was recognised without metaphor as the proper object 
of reverence and school of virtue. 'The secular ideal taught by 
the philosophers was of course incomplete, and was sadly inopera- 
tive; but it contained noble lessons regarding public duty. On 
this point, the Pagan civilisations afford examples which 
Christianity has often been shamefully backward in following. 
And the Pagan world made beginnings in science, and in arts 
and letters, as well as in philosophy, it reached attainments 
to which, whatever fanatics may pretend, an enlightened 
Christianity can never be indifferent. ‘These legacies of Pagan- 
ism form no mean part of the moral wealth of the kingdom of 
God. They constitute, so far as they go, what is essential to the 
human ideal. But the old civilisations had grave defects even 
in the regions where they achieved most. 'They did not merely 
subordinate the individual to the state, but sacrificed him. 
This was an evil, and a sure sign of impermanence. 'Then 
again, intense as their inner life was, it was maintained by a 
jealous exclusiveness which time after time burst into the flames 
of war. War indeed was the leading school of virtue. That it 
should have been so was lamentably wrong; though human 
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society is capable of far worse vices than those of the martial 
spirit. I need not repeat what is so well expounded in Ecce Homo 
—how the Roman Empire, greatest of all the world-empires, had 
thrown civic virtue out of work; how the circumstances cried 
imperiously for a cosmopolitan ideal; how, for lack of this, 
men’s moral sentiments revolted against what was best in their 
age, and wailed helplessly for an impracticable reaction against 
the whole stream of history and Providence, back to the 
vanished ages of isolation. What was good in the Pagan 
world was all in peril before Christ came. Christ put salt into 
the earth and arrested the corruption. But, besides the perils 
of that time, there were great evils which had scarcely been 
felt as evils by Paganism—not only war, but slavery and vice. 
Even in the case of these, Christianity has effected some 
improvement. And if, in our own day, the degraded seem 
more than ever lost because they have fought down their own 
consciences instead of sinning with the light heart of Paganism, 
—still, let us remember, that a bad conscience, dreadful evil as it 
is, is the first step towards a general repentance,—that society 
cannot be cleansed unless by seeing the foulness of pollution, 
and so receiving greater light to walk by, or to sin against. 

In the Hebrew world, the course of things had been different. 
The Jews had little to contribute to the development of 
material civilisation. It has been claimed by George Eliot? 
that they anticipated the modern conception of a nation; but 
Jewish patriotism is untransferable, and is inimitable, because 
it is not truly national but tribal,” and because it is religious 
with a tribal religion. The New Testament transforms the 
faith which it transplants. It might be truer to say with 
Kuenen, that the prophetic religion had destroyed for ever the 
political prosperity of Israel. That is no argument against 
the prophetic religion. Whatever in this world is worth having, 
must be paid for. At any rate, the real glory of Israel was 
not in its material wealth, or in its political prosperity, or in 
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its intellectual feats, but in its religion. While the blossoms 
of spiritual and moral piety, put forth by the Pagan religions, 
fell to the ground without ever ripening any fruit, within Israel, 
on the contrary, there had been steady growth in the knowledge 
of God’s mind and will, and in the exercises of faith in Him. 
But the Old Testament religion was as incapable of perman- 
ence as the moral life of the Greek republics. It was only 
a transcendently glorious tribalism. Its petty form and its 
deep spiritual contents were in sharp contrast to each other. 
By the time Christ came, it had done all the good work of 
which it was capable. Cosmopolitanism was the need of the 
age. It seems cruel to say that the Jews’ zeal for their separate 
place, as God’s chosen people, disinherited them of the future. 
Yet it is true. Having so little spiritual insight as they 
possessed, they were actually less favourably situated towards 
the Gospel than the easy-going Pagan world. And therefore 
Christ’s ideals passed over from the children of the prophets 
to aliens and to heathen, and Christianity became a Gentile 
faith. 

We cannot, however, contemplate redemption merely as the 
redemption of states and societies. It is also the redemption 
of human souls. Now mankind as such are a race destined to 
progress—incomplete and imperfect at their first start in life. 
But the freedom, in virtue of which progress is possible, may 
mislead the soul into disastrous aberrations. The world then, 
morally viewed, is necessarily a scene of the making of character. 
That gives the world its moral interest and value. As tarnished 
by sin, the world is the scene of the making and marring of 
character. But it would be false to intimate that in our fallen 
race nothing goes on except progressive deterioration. ‘Though 
widespread degeneration takes place, the moral process continues 
in the race, and partly in individuals. Under the pressure of 
duty, under the discipline of life, certain elements of morali- 
sation are attained by most characters. But evil lives on too, 
and has its own hideous laws of growth, its sinuous parasite-like 
attachment to what is best; and, religion apart, there is no 
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prospect of a definite victory for goodness. We are divided 
natures. ‘Two voices speak within us; and both are voices of 
our own heart, no less truly than both come from without. 
The voice of our true self is God’s voice speaking within us ; 
the voice of our bad self is the utterance of a world of evil. 
But they are both our own; and it is utterly false to represent 
man as coldly neutral in making his choice between virtue and 
sin. These rivals do not simply plead before him; they seize 
man and hurry him along with them. He is torn in two ways. 
The bad self can only win the victory by destroying man’s true 
ideal nature; the good self can only win the victory by crucifying 
the flesh. One self must die within us whatever course we 
take. But, if we follow after the good, and only so, the end 
of our discipline is not the mutilation of our nature, but its 
healing. 'The whole man is saved; the deep inward wound of 
our nature is stanched by Christ. We are reconciled to our- 
selves when we are reconciled to God and our brethren. 

It will be manifest, from what we have already said, that 
one factor, by which God works for good in the lives of all 
men, is conscience. This is a familiar truth. Only we must 
not think of conscience as merely showing what ought to be 
done—as merely condemning our ill-performance of duty. 
The idea of such a cold moral light—of a moral influence 
which gives knowledge but not strength—is bad psychology 
and bad ethics. We all know the considerations which make 
people adopt that idea. It is the mystery of sin that men do 
habitually transgress and offend God against their better know- 
ledge,—that men who are good in some respects are weak and 
wicked under other temptations. And, while sin exists, the in- 
ference, ‘I can because I ought, will not enable any one to 
commune with God except where God comes near to redeem 
us in Christ. Nevertheless, if conscience exists as a divine 
faculty in the soul, by which good and evil are discriminated, it 
necessarily exists as a divine faculty by which men may do 
good, and by which God is educating them. If they never 
could do right, men should have no consciousness of good 
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and evil. Besides conscience, we must recognise Providence as 
a force by which God works for good in the individual soul. 
We are more ready to recognise Providence in the historical 
preparation for Christ among the nations. And yet we know 
that God’s providence watches over the little things no less 
than the great. But the question may arise, how far is Provi- 
dence a redemptive power in the discipline of heathen character. 
In the first instance, Providence is retribution; it is that 
objective moral order of which we spoke above. As such, 
Providence is not necessarily gracious or redemptive. But, as 
we have already noted, this retributive moral order—this 
disguised yet real and solemn judgment by works—is the very 
basis of grace. Redemption can only apply to moral beings who 
are under moral discipline. Hence, perhaps, the right answer 
to the question whether Providence is a redemptive force out- 
side of the Bible religion, is, that Providence is a necessary 
element in God’s redemption of the world. Apart from the 
natural penalties of sin, the world’s wickedness would have 
flourished far more luxuriantly than it ever did; apart from the 
natural rewards of virtue, the virtues of Paganism would have 
been far fewer and feebler than they really were. Whether, 
historically, Providence ever was more than an element in re- 
demption—whether human souls ever have been won back to 
God apart from His special revelation of Himself—is a question 
which men are not very well qualified to decide. On the sur- 
face, human life, apart from the Gospel, is a confused scene of 
the making and marring of character, where neither process 
reaches its full accomplishment, but where the evil process, that 
makes for destruction, has far greater triumphs than righteous- 
ness achieves. Under the Gospel, the influences of conscience | 
and of Providence coalesce with the influence of Christ, and 
are blended indistinguishably with His greater power. God’s 
moral government and man’s moral consciousness answer to 
each other. 'They are progressively developed on parallel lines, 
the first culminating in God with us, the second in God in us. 
Into this human world, of the making and marring of char- 
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acter, comes Jesus Christ, with his unmarred nature,—grapples 
with his vocation, ‘the work given Him to do, the central 


ethical task of humanity,—carries His purity unstained through 
the ordeals of His unparalleled experiences,—finishes His work, 
and, His work and His character both complete,—‘ made perfect 
through sufferings,—returns to the glory of God as a merciful 
and faithful high priest on behalf of sinful men, well able to 
succour them that are tempted. This is the one only sinless 
life,—the one true and complete victory. But it is the life of 
the Saviour; and the victory avails for all who follow in His 
footsteps. Thus Christ may be said to introduce, along with 
the making and marring, the remaking of character. The 
moral process merges henceforward in the redemptive. 

(I.) Of the nature of that life which the redeemed may lead, 
the Redeemer is Himself the great pattern. Hence Christ may 
be spoken of as our example. And, in Scripture, He is often 
so described, fruitfully and helpfully, in relation to particular 
duties. But let it be observed that Christ is not an example 
in the ordinary sense of the word. Ordinarily, if I am directed 
to imitate another, I understand that he performed, with 
powers equal or similar to my own, that which I am now re- 
quired to copy. In the case of our Lord, this does not hold 
good. He was innocent from the very constitution of His 
Person ; He never contracted the stains from which we are all 
suffering. But, indeed, it is not an example that will help us, 
but a fresh fund of strength. ‘The Old Testament promises of 
forgiveness, of a Holy Spirit—these are what we need. And 
these are what Christ both promises and gives. Hence Christ 
is our example, only because He is much more than an example, 
—only because ‘believing, we have life through His name.’ 
As His earthly life is the perfect revelation of the Father, so is 
it also the perfect revelation of true manhood, living in the 
peace of God, leaning upon God, serving and pleasing God. 
In what He does for our redemption, Christ is a revealer still. 
He is a revealer of humanity as elsewhere of Godhead. He is 
a revealer of righteousness—of what it means, of how it works, 
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of how blessed a thing it is—as elsewhere He is a revealer of sin. 
But what Christ reveals to us in this sphere is not eternal and 
necessary truth of fact, as is that which He reveals to us con- 
cerning God’s righteousness and love. Sonship, as it was lived 
out in His human life, may by grace become ours, but is at 
first strange to us in our fallen estate. He invites us into the 
fellowship of His righteous life. He communicates what He 
exemplifies : He redeems us. 

We may otherwise express this by saying that Christ reveals 
to us the essential ideal of human life, which is a realised fact 
in His own experience, and which, by faith on our part, may 
through His power become our real experience too. What 
then is the Christian ideal of conduct ? 

(1) First, and foremost of all, it is a religious ideal. It 
means doing the will of God; it means living by the grace of 
God; it means fellowship with God. In Bible language, 
Christ and His people spend all their days in worship, as 
priests toGod. In modern language, we are to carry our reli- 
gion into common life, and glorify God everywhere. Christ 
reveals righteousness as being God’s will—not only the will 
which commands, but the will which is the inmost nature of 
Him who wills, and the will which purposes. But it is from 
the inside that Christ reveals the purpose of God. To a 
worldly man it would mean little that God was resolved right- 
eousness should triumph on earth. The decree might even 
sound hard and ungracious, though it is the very grace of God 
bringing salvation to all men. But Christ reveals its true 
character, for He makes it known to reconciled hearts. And 
they, knowing God, understand His purpose from the inside, 
and are aware that it is their very liberty to serve God, their 
very life to work His righteous will. 

We may reach the same determinations of the nature of the 
Christian life by starting less from the thought of Christ, more 
distinctly from the thought of a Christian. What is it that 
differentiates the behaviour of a faithful Christian soul from 
that of his neighbours in the world? Chiefly, that he is not 
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his own. Others live by choice; he lives by obedience. He 
regards himself in all things as under law to a Master in 
heaven. But observe that his obedience is not legal but child- 
like. If he is worthy the name of a Christian, his deepest 
wish is to please God ; his truest pleasure is to follow Christ. 
The law by which he lives is not an alien or oppressive power ; 
he has a new nature—it is becoming natural for him to do 
right, unnatural to do wrong ; he is inwardly reconciled to the 
Lawgiver, whom he loves as a child loves his father. And, 
although the weakness of his flesh will assuredly cause him 
many a stumble, many an aberration, many a pang, yet God 
is writing the law upon his heart, and the spirit who animates 
his daily life is the Spirit of Christ. Hence, still further, the 
Christian is one who not only seeks righteousness, or loves 
righteousness, but does righteousness; he is a child of obedi- 
ence. Far off as he is in dignity from his great Pattern— 
infinitely far off as he is in worthiness from Christ—yet he is 
learning of Christ. Essentially he too is about his Father’s 
business. Essentially, as Christ was in the world, so also is he. 

This primary attribute of the Christian character manifests 
- itself in the first instance, in the sphere of individual piety 
alone. But all Christian fellowship is a fellowship in the Holy 
Spirit ; and Christian social life as well as the personal life of 
Christians must be religious. This is our Lord’s chief contro- 
versy with modern thought. Many of the elements in the 
Christian ideal which we have yet to enumerate have passed 
into the common consciousness of the age, and are proclaimed 
and promoted by men who deny the faith of Christ. Often 
Christians have been grievously to blame in leaving portions 
of their Master’s truth to the fostering care of aliens. But, 
if we are to believe Christ, social reform without the fear of 
God, and self-denial which denies the name of Christ, are cut 
flowers—products of life, but having no life in themselves. 

(2) The second element we name in Christ’s ideal of life is, 
that it is a social ideal. In this Christ was no more than true 
to the Old Testament. The very sound of His favourite phrase, 
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‘the kingdom of God, is a rebuke to our individualism. It 
is true that, neither in this region nor anywhere else, did 
Christ meddle with the details of organisation. ‘The Christian 
Church itself was perhaps founded by a single sentence at His 
last supper with His disciples: ‘This do in remembrance of 
me.’ But what Christ has done is to generate a spirit of social 
life which is available for use in a thousand different channels 
—a formative spirit, which, by unwearied service, will create a 
world of brotherly fellowships. _Once—in the life of Christ 
Himself—brotherhood has been perfectly developed. One Son 
of Man has found Himself in the hearts of His brethren— 
lived with their life, joyed with their joy, sorrowed for their 
sin and pain, shared their burden, brought them freedom. In 
shedding His life-blood, he made a stupendous consecration of 
His whole self to our needs. While He was altogether God’s in 
His death, He was altogether ours too ; for God has His portion . 
in us, and we find ourselves in God, when God and man meet 
at the cross of Christ. ‘Hereby perceive we love, because 
He laid down His life for us; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren.’ Christ knew and loved God for Him- 
self ; we know and love God in Christ. Christ served God for 
Himself; we serve ‘ for Jesus sake. And the service paid to 
men is reckoned as done to Christ and to God. 

(3) The third point in Christ’s ideal I do not feel sure how 
to describe. It constitutes the outstanding difference between 
His moral teaching and that of the Old Testament. We may 
describe it by saying that His ideal is personal; or, that it is 
spiritual ; or, that it is ethically absolute ; or, that it requires 
self-denial as a fundamental law of life. The immaturity 
of the Old Testament was what kept it from reaching this 
point for itself—what enabled it down to the close to believe 
that Israel was the eternally given sphere of piety and of duty 
—that public legal obligation and inward personal duty were 
the same thing. Such conceptions must pass away ; the old 
economy must cease, and a new economy begin. Accordingly, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, Christ takes up the rough-hewn 
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prophetic ideals of conduct, and, with a few delicate strokes, 
brings the statue out of the marble once and for all. And, 
wherever He handles moral truths, there is the same finality 
about His words. He has a moral sureness of touch to which, 
much as one admires and reverences the rest of the Bible, one 
finds no parallel in its other parts, still less in any moral teach- 
ing outside of the Bible. 

The result, however, of Christ’s moral teaching is simple and 
obvious enough. If morality is to be perfected, it must be 
perfected in this fashion. It must be made to dwell in the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. It must be taught to pre- 
pare itself for continual sacrifice. Where there is the know- 
ledge of God, along with love for God and men, the undue 
claims of self disappear. Legal morality, ‘ moderate’ religion, 
treat our duties as a sort of fixed sum, paid by way of black- 
mail to the ideal; they are supposed to frank us for enjoying 
ourselves in our own way afterwards. ‘The reason annexed to 
the Fourth Commandment is, God’s allowing us six days of the 
week for our own employments.’ But the continual inexorable 
sternness of duty is the obverse of a‘ joy in the Holy Ghost.’ 
Morality, such as this, is the chief end of Christ’s work. Its 
promotion is the business of Christianity; any Christianity 
which puts something else in its place is spurious. When we 
learn the Christianity of Christ, it becomes self-evident to 
us that the real life of man is measured by the impersonal 
law of righteousness, and that we find ourselves by losing our- 
selves on behalf of others. ‘For the joy set before us’ we too 
must follow Christ’s example of sacrifice. 

Let us not think, however, that Christ’s work was easy 
because it was the necessary moral climax of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the world. He lived what He taught. His work 
cost Him the cross. That is why this realm of the kingdom 
of God has redemptive power. And, redemptively and morally, 
as well as for the religious ends of revelation and reconcilia- 
tion, Christ’s cross knit together and re-asserted the meaning 


of His whole life-work. 
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Now, when sacrifice is required of us, we know that no 
strange thing is come upon us. God Himself has borne sacri- 
fice. Some have even said that there is an eternal cross in 
God. Ido not say so. As He is most holy, so is God neces- 
sarily most blessed for evermore. Yet God has limited Him- 
self, has emptied Himself; sacrifice has mysteriously invaded 
His blessedness; He has been at cost for our salvation. Christ 
has lived and died. ‘The power of a new life comes from Him. 

In contrast with other pre-Christian moralities, besides that 
of the Old Testament, we are struck by the many-sidedness of 
Christ’s teaching, by the completeness of His ideal. Admirable 
thoughts may be found on isolated points in the ethnic 
teachers ; but the revelation of an ordered moral world, where 
the will of God reigns, and the grace of God works, is peculiar 
to Christ. Yet we cannot doubt that even the occasional 
touching of the ideal is acceptable to our Master. The world’s 
sporadic goodness must be precious in the sight of the world’s 
Saviour. All disinterested self-sacrifice is Christian ; calculat- 
ing self-sacrifice is a commercial transaction, as little divine or 
Christian as anything can be; but, wherever we meet with 
unselfish love, we recognise the Spirit of Christ. At His 
cross we are in fellowship, not only with prophets and apostles, 
but with all loyal patriots and all noble heroes,—with the 
martyrs of truth and of duty, no less than with the martyrs of 
faith. Profession is but ‘the guinea stamp,’ though it mark 
the character with the most sacred Image of all ; love is golden, 
whether or not it have passed through the church’s mint. 
Those who have counted life and happiness cheap things in 
comparison with honour are indeed our brethren, and our 
exemplars in the Christian race. Such deeds sweeten the air 
for centuries after them. Christ will acknowledge them,— 
‘Inasmuch as ye did it to these, ye did it to me.’ 

In regard to inwardness the modern Socialist ideal, whether 
religious or infidel, comes into sharp collision with the 
Christian ideal. Socialism would see all duty embodied in 
institutions. This demand, at best, is an anachronism, which 
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seeks to call back the pre-ethical ages. Vital as institutions 
are to moral life, there must be an atmosphere over and above 
law and the law’s demands, or morality will die. In this 
atmosphere we draw our very life-breath; we commune in it 
with God. Christ requires of us sacrifices which society never 
can require or secure, yet which re-act in blessing a thousand- 
fold upon society. This is one peculiarity of Christian ethic. 
In the loneliness of the heart God is with us; commanding 
what no other can command—accepting that of which no other 
is aware. The sacrifice may be embodied in doing and abstain- 
ing, or it may consist in the spirit in which we lead a common- 
place life. Either way, so God is with us, all is well. Life 
without sacrifice is life without an ideal. Life with no secret 
chambers in it is an impoverished life, or a traitorous false- 
hood. We must aim at an ideal standard, doing all things 
‘as to the Lord, and not to men,—giving alms in secret of our 
most precious treasures. 

This quality of Christian ethic, I venture to think, makes its 
law very peculiarly a law of liberty. And therefore I think 
one might hold against Ritschl, that not only the Christian 
man’s faith, but the Christian man’s conduct, sets him free 
from the world,—that, diverse as they are, faith and works— 
the faith of the heart, and the works of a childlike obedience— 
co-operate to the same end in establishing our freedom. Mere 
social decency in behaviour has nothing supernatural or supra- 
mundane about it; but the cross is the law of every true 
Christian’s conduct ; and even the most commonplace Christian 
fidelity is fed from an inner life, and has its roots in the deep 
aspirations of the Christian soul. 

(4) As a consequence of the three previously noted qualities, 
we may say that life, according to Christ’s ideal of it, is an 
enthusiasm. The source of this enthusiasm is explained in 
both—may I not say in both ?—of the first two characters of 
the Christian ideal. It draws its strength both from the love 
of God and from love to men. The third quality of the ideal 
measures the strength of the Christian enthusiasm. The sacri- 
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fices it requires and produces measure the resistance which it 
overcomes. This resistance may be of the nature exclusively 
of temptation, as with Jesus Christ, who was in all points 
tempted like us, yet without sin. Or the resistance may be 
due to temptation plus indwelling sin, as in Christ’s redeemed. 
The very quality of man’s sensuous nature makes moral pro- 
gress a battle, even apart from sin; how much more where sin 
has reigned to death! Temptation is native to our earthly 
lot; sacrifice is the only garb under which we could recognise 
moral goodness. A force overcoming no resistance—we have no 
acquaintance with such a force. 'The cheap goodness of untried 
innocence can never be ours. We have to subordinate the 
present to the future, pleasure to duty, self to the impersonal 
law of morality. But in all its details, in all its perplexities, 
in all its self-denials, the Christian’s life is to be a priestly 
service to God, a continual thanksgiving; and hence, in the 
grand phrase of St. Paul, the battle of life finds us ‘ more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.’ 


VII. 


(II.) In passing now to consider the effects or results of 
Christ’s work as Redeemer, we enter on a somewhat larger 
subject than we have found in studying the effect or result of 
Christ’s work either as Revealer, or as Reconciler, or as Com- 
forter. We have not yet explicitly discussed how the redemp- 
tive life, such as we have described it, becomes ours. Process 
and result cannot here be separated. The importance of the 
process may therefore be expected to prolong our study of the 
result. Moreover, the result of our Lord’s redemptive work is 
a time history ; and to us who are in the middle of the his- 
torical process—children of His kingdom, heirs by faith of all 
things, but not yet nearly come to the fulness of our inherit- 
ance—to us the result of redemption necessarily has a twofold 
appearance—what Ritschl, I think, would call a moral and a 
religious—according as we look at it as a finished thing, ideally 
complete in Christ, necessary, absolute, depending only on 
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God’s faithfulness to His promise—or, alternatively, as we look 
at it as a growing thing, really imperfect in Christians, contin- 
gent, depending on our faithfulness to our vocation. Under 
the present head we shall consider the result of redemption as 
a whole, so far as its whole nature can show itself within the 
limits of earthly conditions. Under a subsequent head we 
shall study the results of redemption viewed as an incomplete 


process. 


(1) In the first place, then, Christ as Redeemer manifests 
His presence in certain objective social institutions, among 
which the first place must certainly be given to 

(a) The Christian Church.—In calling the Christian Church 
an embodiment of Christ’s redemption from sin, I treat it, and 
mean to treat it, as a branch or province of the Kingdom of 
God; and this I do, fully accepting Ritschl’s view that the 
Church exists for God’s glory in His praise and worship, while 
the Kingdom of God exists for God’s glory in the doing of 
His will. There is, no doubt, a relative distinction here; but 
the direct worship of God is one part, though a small part 
if measured in time, of what God’s revealed will requires from 
us. And Christian worship has an immediate and strong influ- 
ence on the moralising both of individuals and of society. 
Our labour is never so effective, or so indispensable, that we 
need fear to interrupt it for the purpose of worship. And 
there is no more ‘ productive consumption’ of a Christian’s 
time—if he is an active Christian, not a dreamer—than the 
time which he withdraws from activity for the purposes of 
meditation and prayer. Apart from the Church’s witness- 
bearing, the world at large, and even the Church’s own 
members, would speedily forget Christ’s ideals. Through 
repentance and faith we pass into the ranks of the new 
humanity, and consecrate ourselves to the service of our God 
and Saviour in His redeemed world. The Church may be 
regarded as a continuous working in the world of a super- 
natural life. It is on one side, indeed, a natural historical 
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succession ; but, on the other hand, every link in the true suc- 
cession is supernatural,—every link is animated by faith in the 
unseen. Destroy faith, and the Church of Jesus Christ, with 
all its moral services and utilitarian advantages, passes away 
like a picture in the clouds or like a forgotten dream. The 
sacraments, which are one channel of intercourse between 
God’s grace and man’s faith, bear witness to us of all the 
diverse and mysterious workings with which God’s grace 
encompasses His children. 

(5) But Christ’s Spirit also avails itself of extant moral 
institutions, which serve its purpose. In social, as in personal 
life, a previous moral process merges itself in Christ’s redemp- 
tive process. The civil state is a province of the Kingdom of 
God. Government has a divine right, quite apart from its 
special form. ‘The powers that be are ordained of God.’ 
The State’s servant is ‘a minister of God’—so long, at least, 
as he does not fail to coerce evil-doers. In the field of politics, 
the ruling moral ideas of the present day, while they are not 
found in the letter of Christ’s teaching, are quite in keeping 
with the spirit of the Gospel. The revival of the idea of 
nationality is perhaps the most noticeable feature in the 
contemporary politics of the world. And, in domestic admini- 
stration, the principle is now admitted (at least nominally) 
that the State must act for the good of its members as a 
whole. A cosmopolitanism which presupposes patriotism—a 
patriotism which does not delude itself with a belief in special 
prerogatives, but which yearns after brotherly co-operation with 
all Christendom—these are the leading moral clues in present- 
day politics. Of course the modern international republic of 
_ sister states may not be the highest ideal for mankind ; but, at 
present, it is the highest available ideal; and, even though it 
should tax the world in blood and treasure far more heavily 
than the rarer evil of civil war was wont to do under the world 
empires, still it gives the nations the possibility of a truer 
moral development than was consistent with the dead mono- 
tony and the stagnant peace of the ancient tyrannies. 
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To promote national life and international brotherhood 
is therefore the true Christian politics. Not to lacerate the 
pages of the Apocalypse and the map of modern Europe, in 
order to piece together in fanciful patterns the fragments of 
the Roman Empire! The upbreak of the Empire is a signifi- 
cant historical fact, but not a moral clue; and the seer’s view 
(in Old Testament or New Testament) simply did not extend 
to the outward conditions of modern life. But we have ‘a 
more sure word of prophecy’ to help us, when we apply the 
Spirit of Christ to the real circumstances of the world. And, 
when we do this, we know that our service of the brethren is 
service to the Master. The family is another moral institution 
which Christ adopts into His kingdom. It very remarkably 
was redeemed by Him—saved from the teeming corruption of 
a selfish material civilisation—rescued and cleansed, and made 
a power for good. Unhappily, the false ascetic development of 
Christian morals was the immediate form in which social 
impurity was arrested; from that mischance we are still 
suffering, though nowadays partly through reactionary dis- 
paragement of celibacy, which ought to be a useful weapon in 
case of need ‘for the kingdom of heaven’s sake” But almost 
all through the New Testament itself the moral ideal of 
marriage is absolutely sane, as well as absolutely pure.! Still 
further, social life itself—daily work, daily business, daily 
fellowship—is reclaimed by Christ. The Christian ideal has 
an immense and fruitful field before it here, when we escape 
the thin-blooded asceticism of the evangelical movement, and, 
no longer confusing ‘ the world’ as the abstract mass of bad con- 
ventionalities with ‘ the world’ as the aggregate human society 
—helieving in the breadth of redemption—set ourselves in 
earnest to build up a Christian world. Under the name civilis 
justitia, the old orthodoxy did not fail to damn with faint 
' praise this part of the service of God. Moral integrity is an 
entirely unspiritual thing to that narrow system, unless in 


1 It is difficult not to regard the ‘monogamy’ of the Pastoral Epistles as the 
forerunner of those ascetic superstitions which nearly destroyed Christianity. 
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the ‘elect’ or the ‘converted,’ in whom, of course, whether 
moral or the reverse, God ‘ will not see transgression in Jacob, 
or perverseness in Israel.’ Whereas the truth is, that civilis 
justitia is a means of grace; that no one need attempt to serve 
God except by doing his duty where God has placed him ; that 
all faithful performance of duty, even by predominantly bad 
men, promotes the coming of the Kingdom of God, and, pro 
tanto, brings the doers of it nearer salvation. ‘Though God is 
revealed on one side, in grace, He is revealed on another side, 
in duty; and both faith and obedience lead a man nearer God. 
The man may, of course, make his good works a barrier 
between himself and God by self-righteousness. That is 
different. He may also make his faith a barrier between him- 
self and God. In spite of this, all goodness, even the smallest 
beginning, even the faintest survival, is incorporated in the 
providence of God, and works in its measure towards the ful- 
filment of God’s gracious purpose. 

Even its formal character does not prove that respectability 
is empty of moral meaning. To be out of relation to one’s 
age and environment is no small danger, even when by God’s 
own will we have to secure peace with God rather than har- 
mony with men. All of us run most safely in leading-strings ; 
example, custom, tradition, public opinion, our station and its 
duties—these are leading-strings by which God supports our 
wayward feet. It requires severe mental analysis before we 
can form any estimate of how much we owe to the realised 
morality of the society in which we dwell. If we were sen- 
tenced by Providence to solitary confinement in desert islands, 
in how many of us would the moral nature be proof against 
disintegration? The mild Bohemianism of life in a foreign 
country is too strong for most indolent exiles. It is impos- 
sible not to regret that insurrectionism and revolutionary zeal 
have been canonised—inevitably and without blame—by our 
history as Protestant Christians. Of those who cast themselves 
for the réle of martyr or confessor, not one in a hundred is able 
to play his part ; not one in a hundred becomes anything more 
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praiseworthy than a rolling stone. If it be possible, as much 
as lieth in one, one must keep to the ‘common kindly lot, 
and beware of a freedom which is rather exile than independ- 
ence. Although even here we may serve God and men by 
humility and conscientiousness, if we are really called to do so. 

The life of society may be regarded as a continuous moral 
life, running through the shifting generations of mankind. In 
this aspect of it, the kingdom of God is not so obviously super- 
natural as it is in the Church, where faith is everything. Yet 
duty is a revelation and working of God no less than grace ; 
and, but for the presence of the ideal, human society would 
sink to unspeakable depths of materialism. 

(c) Besides what it reclaimed, Christianity did not fail to 
approve itself a creative social force, by generating many new 
institutions, chiefly benevolent. To find wise ways of helping 
each other is still part of our Christian calling. And these 
institutions must not be merely philanthropic. Christians are 
to seek all the ideal ends of life—truth, goodness, and beauty ; 
and must seek them in social fellowship. As against Puri- 
tanism, Matthew Arnold is absolutely right in insisting that 
the religious ideal shall not be confined to conduct in the 
narrow sense of the word. 'To leave even one-fourth of human 
life common and unclean is a grievous sin. All moral institu- 
tions, under the reign of grace, form what we may call an 
objective Christianity—an objective result—in whole or in the 
greater part, a result—of Christ’s redemption. 

(2) Secondly, Redemption results in the creation of a social 
atmosphere in which good things live and thrive, while evil things 
wither and die away. In its creation, I have said ; for the influ- 
ence of Jesus Christ is nothing less than creative; although 
even here it is true that the Gospel reclaims existing elements 
of good, and builds them up into a stronger, wider, holier 
system. And here again it is true that large and fruitful fields 
still remain to occupy, which the Gospel has hardly touched 
for many centuries. Instead of a Christian public opinion, at 
once stimulating and checking, encouraging and guiding the 
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Christian efforts of individuals, we have too often seen a dead 
conventionalism—the worldliest thing in all the world—parad- 
ing as a churchly grace or Christian virtue. But let 1t once be 
fairly believed that our business and happiness as Christians is 
to do good, then surely Christian society will not continue so 
stepmotherly towards the vanguard of Christian progress. Yet 
let no one reprove Christian public opinion, who has not con- 
trasted it with what he knows of heathen public opinion. If 
Christ’s Gospel is really social—if its scope is really wider 
than the individual life—it is here it must show itself. The 
considerable moral consensus that exists in Christian public 
opinion is impressive and valuable. Respect for what is right, 
and a dim perception that righteousness is what most concerns 
men and States, are usual—not of course invariable—in a society 
which is under Christian influence. Such general convictions 
are one vehicle of God’s grace. 'They are a partial and imper- 
fect embodiment of God’s Holy Spirit—a conditioned form 
of His working on the minds of men. Christ’s revelations, 
reinforced by His example, perpetuate themselves, in a large 
degree, by such diffused convictions, and find in these a point 
of attachment for their more intimate working on the hearts 
of men. For this diffused form of grace varies much—from 
an opinion which is barely Christian, up to a communion of 
souls in spiritual sympathy, such as makes them all greater 
and more God-like than any one of them is apart. ‘There is 
no such thing as a deposit of God’s grace, or a deposit of God’s 
truth. God’s grace dwells among men as an active principle ; 
God’s truth enlightens men as a personal conviction of the 
heart. Grace is hereditary in no other sense than as one holy 
life kindles the flame of zeal in another ; truth is hereditary 
only as the virtues by which truth is discovered and accredited 
are hereditary in the Christian Church—only as candour, 
earnestness, reverence, teachableness, and well-doing make a 
clean and pure dwelling in the heart for truth to lodge in. 
Traditions are dead truths, fossil truths. No heart can live by 
tradition, just as no man can stay his hunger with petrified 
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bread. We think to ensure ourselves against error by tying 
ourselves to an authoritative human system; but the manna 
we would store up decays ; our little faith has fallen into the 
ways of unfaith. There is no safety to be found in infallible 
councils or in infallible books. There is no life to be found 
except in the living Spirit of God—in the living fellowship of 
Christ. And, where there is life, there-is manifold danger— 
almost infinite danger ; but there is good hope of final victory. 
In accepting God’s gift of truth, we must accept the means by 
which truth may be reached. In playing the game of life, if 
we would ‘run so as to obtain,’ we must run ‘lawfully, 
according to the rules which the Lord of life has enacted 
for it. 

(3) Thirdly, Christ’s redemption works as a personal influ- 
ence on the personal lives and characters of individuals. I 
place this third, not first. For every Christian child is born 
into—and every convert from infidelity or heathenism enters 
into—a pre-existing Christian society. Only so does the moral 
and supernatural life of the Gospel endure. Nevertheless we 
must not forget that the whole social apparatus of Christianity 
is wasted if it does not individualise itself in personal con- 
viction, in personal devotion. And within this personal or 
spiritual world, the personal Christ, by His Spirit, works for 
our redemption. 'To the end of time He is with us. In His 
various offices, He presents Himself as an object to our faith ; 
in connection with His earthly ministry—accrediting Himself 
by His earthly ministry—but becoming to us more than a his- 
torical influence—becoming a Divine presence. He reveals the 
Father ; He tells of the putting away of sin; His cross con- 
soles us; He sets us our tasks, of doing or of suffering, in 
the kingdom of God; He enables us to discharge them. In 
Christ we find God ; in obeying Christ we obey God ; in lean- 
ing upon Christ we lean on the arm of God. It may be, that, 
by a sudden quickening of the religious affections, we are con- 
sciously put in relation to Christ. And such a quickening of 
the affections has the promise of reacting very favourably 
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upon conduct. But evangelicalism has grievously exaggerated 
the significance of what it calls ‘conversion.’ It is not in one 
ecstatic moment that Christ seeks or finds us, but in every 
duty, whether assigned to and discharged by ‘ converted’ or 
‘unconverted’ souls. It is not in one ecstatic moment, but 
in the habitual obedience of the will all through life that 
salvation comes to us. ‘'To live is Christ.’ The personal in- 
fluence by which Christ reaches and sways human souls, is the 
mutual passion of love. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.’ 
We find that Christ’s eye is fixed upon us, individually, in 
love; that He suffered for us in love; and, yielding to Him, 
we love Him, and in loving Christ, love God. But the love 
of God is this, that we keep His commandments. And they 
are not grievous. 

It must be understood that Christ’s personal presence in 
the souls of His redeemed ones is the complex of all His influ- 
ences. It is not what they can work up in their own hearts 
by thinking of Christ’s words or deeds that brings Him near ; 
still less, any effort of the imagination to ‘realise’ His pre- 
sence. As God is everywhere in the world of Providence, so 
Christ is everywhere in the world of grace; in the Church, 
and in society, and in the heart. ‘The world of grace includes 
the world of Providence. Christ is present in circumstances ; 
He is present in conscience. Faith in His presence assents 
to the fact—keeps hold of the fact—but does not bring about 
the fact, or account for it, or explain its mechanism. God is 
mysterious in all His workings. And there is the mysterious- 
ness of Godhead in Christ’s presence with His people. He is 
not one impulse among many—one motive among many. 
He is our creator, and we His new creation. We willingly 
yield our nature to Him, to be made what He pleases. Our 
relation of service to him rests on a habitual absolute sur- 
render of our will to His—a surrender made good in willing 
obedience. And in the mysterious region, to us inscrutable, 
where our own affections and volitions take rise—in the place 
of unconsciousness, out of which our conscious life emerges— 
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there, in answer to our prayer, Christ communes with us, and 
forms us anew. ‘Thy hands have made me and fashioned me,’ 
we say. ‘Give me understanding that I may keep thy com- 
mandments.’ And again: ‘ Make me to go in the path of thy 
commandments, for therein do I delight.’ And yet again this: 
‘Thine eyes did see mine unperfect substance, and in thy book 
were all my members written, which day by day were fashioned, 
when as yet there was none of them. How precious also are 
thy thoughts unto me, O God! How great is the sum of 
them! If I should count them, they are more in number than 
the sand; when I awake, I am still with thee. And there, 
in the beginnings of desire and action, Christ is with us and 
reigns. 

Again, it must be understood that Christ does not ex- 
hibit His redemptive power outside of His historical influ- 
ence, or apart from the motives which lead us to do right, the 
impulses which quicken us, and the acts of volition in which 
our moral life takes form. It is possible to catalogue all these 
as merely human, and then to demand, that if Christ be my 
Saviour, His Divine power should appear in adding some- 
thing else to these processes. Hence the orthodox fashion of 
representing repentance as inefficacious, motive as inoperative, 
till a special supplement of grace reaches the soul. But the 
truth is, the processes described are already moral and already 
Christian. Christ is in them—in the whole complex of His. 
redemptive influences. He does not save me apart from my 
motives ; He saves me by new-creating my motives. He does 


‘to will and 


not save me apart from my will; He works in me 
to do of His good pleasure. He is not my substitute but the 
source of my life. Christian motive is completely given in 
Christ’s work ; personal Christianity is the application of this 
motive to the special circumstances of life. But the motive 
is only so applied with success by those who live in conscious 
dependence on Christ ; and Christ makes offer of Himself to 
our faith that we may thus trust in Him and live by Him. 
The normal attitude of the Christian heart is one of absolute 
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submission to Christ—of cordial acquiescence in the law of 
sacrifice, as that by which we live—of habitual suppression of 
the self-seeking and self-willed instincts. Daily effort has to 
test these principles and make them good. 

Still further, it must be understood that, in speaking of 
what Christ does for us, we do not in any degree mean that 
Christ does more or different things than God the Father. 
There is salvation in Christ, only because He brings us to God. 
The presence of Christ means the presence of God. The con- 
tinuance of Christ in the world by His Spirit means that the 
Father whom Christ revealed from the manger of Bethlehem 
to the cross and empty sepulchre is still, as of old, seeking 
and saving His lost children, and building them up for 
Himself into a kingdom of grace. It means that the life of 
discipleship is still possible, even at the world’s end, and in 
far-off corners of time. It means that the God whom Christ 
unveiled still unveils Himself to those who draw near in Christ 
—that the accessible human side of God’s nature which Christ 
disclosed is still accessible—‘ yesterday, to-day, and for ever’; 
that the intelligible manlike love which Christ disclosed in the 
heart of the Father is still to be ‘believed and known,’ since 
God is love; that having Christ we have ‘ both the Father and 
the Son.” There is, apart from this, a detestable sort of erotic 
Christianity, which seems to have fallen in love with the Son 
of God as if He were a mere creature, and which plays with a_ 
disgusting fondness upon the name exalted above every name. 
Such ‘ Protestant Jesuitry’ is offensive to all right feeling, and 
has nothing to do with the Christian religion. 

(4) Iam fain to add that, in consequence of Christ’s work, 
the course of Providence becomes a redemptive force in the 
experience of Christians. The tendency of retribution becomes 
saving and sanctifying when God the Judge is revealed in 
Christ as forgiving sin and as fatherly in His goodness. The 
Christian seeks to be led by the signs of fitness and unfitness 
in the circumstances of His God-appointed lot. Where God 
opens the way, He advances; where God shuts the door, He 
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humbly turns back. Thus his life presents itself as a working 
together with God. And when we so live, led by God, we find 
that His grace comes up behind us, and sweeps us on to 
unexpected triumphs. Though, when superficially regarded, 
the world is a place of sin and penalty, of failure and misery, 
more deeply understood the world is a scene of redemption. 
The Christian God—God as revealed in Christ—God who is 
in Christ—is with us in life; and we are His servants, to help 
in carrying out the purpose of His mercy. 

This circumstance is the last verification of the truths of the 
Gospel. From the supernatural voice of conscience, at one end 
of the series, telling us the absolute and ultimate meaning of 
human life, as an opportunity for refusing the evil and choosing 
the good—thence through the historical record of the lives of 
psalmists, patriarchs, prophets, of good men in all countries— 
through the record of Jesus Christ Himself in His earthly 
ministry—through the witness of the Church—through the 
life of the Christianised society—down to this point, where 
grace individualises itself as a message from heaven to the 
- personal spirit of the child of God—everywhere Christianity is 
supernatural ; everywhere it touches experience and commends 
itself to the soul; here last of all and most strongly of all. 
That ideals exist, which authoritatively appeal to the instincts 
of the human soul ; that these ideals were, historically, in their 
fulness introduced by Jesus Christ; that He claimed to be the 
channel through whom God should permanently speak to the 
world, and act upon it in grace; that, in point of fact, it is 
through faith in Christ, and in the God of Christ, that men are 
led to the fulfilment of the human ideal—such are the evidences 
of Christianity. They afford no complete logical proof. God 
does not mean that they should. Intellectual proof would fall 
outside the region of the Spirit and of conscience. The pro- 
bable evidence God affords us is used by His Spirit in bearing 
witness with our spirits; and there is reason enough why 
earnest and candid souls should believe the witness God has 
borne concerning His Son—should believe that this Son of 
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God, who is the historical source of Christian ideas, is also the 
spiritual and permanent, ever present source of Christian and 
moral life in human souls. The Christian life must be known 
from the inside, or it is not known at all. But the natural 
man, especially in Christian lands, is, in spite of himself, half a 
Christian to begin with, whatever he may afterwards sink to; 
he ‘tastes the heavenly gift’; he knows from the inside some 
scraps and fragments of the Christian life. Certainty in con- 
viction is a function of Christian experience. Repentance 
deepens our sense of the reality of the Gospel; ‘ doing the will 
of God’ deepens our assurance as to the ‘ doctrine’; reverent 
submission, leading as it does to spiritual joy, deepens our 
convictions; but the lifelong leading, checking, chastening, 
encouraging of God’s providence—a life of prayer and faith— 
is the surest and fullest source of certainty in the hand of 
God’s Spirit. It is this witness, as we said above, which the 
Church must help the world to hear. 

I readily grant that the subjective experience, of which I am 
speaking, proves nothing for others than its subjects ; and, even 
for these, it in strictness proves nothing, though it amazingly 
confirms other proofs. I grant the Christian makes such 
large assumptions that he cannot test God’s Providence by 
scientific tests. If he succeeds, God has heard his prayer ; if 
he fails—good too, though not so pleasant; better perhaps : 
God has heard his prayer, but has seen fit to send a different 
answer. Such are a Christian’s beliefs; and scientific verifica- 
tion is impossible under such conditions. Yet, when all is 
said on the other side, the great fact remains, that there is a 
law or force, not ourselves, making for righteousness, making 
for redemption—that we can insert our own petty lives into 
the context of His eternal purpose, and find a gracious welcome 
for them; and that the laws and aims of this redemptive 
process are those which Jesus Christ first announced to the 
world, and which He told us He had come down from heaven 
in order to introduce into the world. We could so easily 
imagine a world where Providence did not make for righteous- 
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ness! or at least did not lead on, and follow up, the feeble 
efforts of earth-born creatures to work God’s will! Our world’s 
gracious Providence is a fact we cannot measure, or weigh, or 
define. Yet it is none the less a fact—to be reverently acknow- 
ledged, thankfully confessed, honestly pondered. 

But, considering how this verification of the truth stands 
related to other evidence, we cannot possibly assent to Lotze’s 
view, that religious truth is credible because of its intrinsic 
value—because it ought to be true. This would imply that 
historical revelation is needless and illusory. Assuredly, Chris- 
tian belief deserves to be true; but yet what a tremendous 
hypothesis it is! That ‘God is love indeed, and love Crea- 
tion’s final law ’—that, in spite of sin, in spite of hell, ‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself’?! <A 
tremendous hypothesis, to which common sense gives the lie 
every day. If we judge by scientific methods of induction, 
Calvinism would seem liker the truth. To faithless observa- 
tion, God seems to be picking a few arbitrarily-drawn souls 
“out of the rubbish heap,’ and tossing millions contemptuously 
into hell. But Calvinism ought to be false, and the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ ought to be true. Only it could no more be true 
to us merely because it ought, than we could lift ourselves off the 
ground. 'The unique character, and life, and death of Christ 
make the Gospel credible. They are something so amazing, so 
out of the common, so inexplicable on common-sense principles, 
that they imply a whole world of unsuspected spiritual forces. 
On the other hand, the Christ of history could be nothing 
to us but for this verifying process. ‘Objective truth’ must 
somehow become subjective, if human subjects are to profit by 
it. A tremendous hypothesis again, that a Galilean peasant, 
who died a felon’s death in an obscure provincial capital, had 
“come forth from God and went to God, was ‘the effulgence 
of God’s glory and the express image of His substance’! And 
yet, if God be what Christ called Him, our Father, then since 
there has appeared on this beggarly planet One, in whom the 
moral glories of heaven ‘ shined so clear,’ then it is a credible 
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saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that God has sent His 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through 
Him. Therefore we believe in Christ because of God, and 
in God because of Christ. 

(5) Finally, let us note what.is the aggregate result of 
Christ’s redemptive workings. It is a new world—a new 
creation—a new humanity. The old things are passed away ; 
all things are become new. In the new-born world, ‘ to live’ 
is Christ. His revelations are its light; His ideals are its law ; 
His love is its reward. By the light and by the joy of the 
vision of Christ, Christians are enabled to do each man his part 
in translating the vision into reality. ‘The old basis of the 
world remains. We are still driven by necessity ; it is still 
the law that if any will not work, neither shall he eat. Most 
of our Christian service must be rendered in the line of our 
necessary worldly business. For that matter, amateur work is 
generally of second-rate value. Not in the highest things; 
the highest work of the world, in every department, is done 
for love and not for reward, and must be accepted as a gift, 
without money or price, since otherwise we could not have it 
at all. But the average man, or average Christian, will do 
most for God and men, by behaving with a Christian spirit—a 
spirit of generosity and of ideal faithfulness—in his business. 
relations. ‘To show all good fidelity better commends the 
Gospel of Christ than a thousand sermons and ten thousand 
tracts. We are bound to this; we are called to this; and we 
can do more for the Kingdom of God in this our given vocation 
than by any fancy work of a feverish philanthropy or religio- 
sity. But yet, of course, Christ’s new world is full of the 
opportunities of extra service. It demands brotherly help 
wherever a brother is, or may be, in need. And, if we can really 
help a soul out of darkness into light, out of bondage into 
liberty—if our calling is authentic—if we approach our brother 
reverently and wisely, commending ourselves to his conscience 
—there is no work so high as this; no other calling can even 
compare with this. For indeed the old troubles of the world 
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are with us still. We serve Christ, and He manifests His 
fellowship with us, in ‘ that new world which is the old.’ 


WILT, 


(III.) We have now studied the result of God’s work of 
redemption as a finished whole; but, as has already been said, 
such study of the ideal cannot exhaust our duty towards this 
part of the subject. ‘Though we have a vision by faith of the 
whole, and of the end, yet we know in part only, and we live 
part by part, bit by bit—sharers of a sinless life, but immature 
and entangled in a sinful nature. We have therefore now to 
ask, How does Christ’s redemption show if we cut a cross section 
through human life as an incomplete moral growth? What 
are the conditional laws of the Divine working by which our 
life as individuals and as a race may be determined—through 
sin to death, or through obedience to holiness ? 

When we take this relative and conditioned view of human — 
life, we have one Divine factor, and one only, left undisturbed 
in the completeness of its workings—the retributive moral 
order. When I say this, I do not mean that, for the present, 
we are altogether abstracting from the thought of Divine 
grace. We are only changing our point of view towards it— 
abandoning the more religious, Pauline, Augustinian, Calvinist 
point of view, under which we regard God’s grace as efficacious, 
for the more moral, practical, Pelagian or Arminian point of 
view under which we regard grace as efficacious indeed in its own 
nature, but as incomplete till it is echoed in the consent of a 
free human will. It is a mark of our finitude—of our double 
nature, as reasonable souls made in God’s image, yet as tied to 
a time process—that we should need to alternate our points of 
view in order to reach a fuller image of the truth. Doubtless 
to God the whole mysterious many-sided reality is transparently 
plain. I do not attack reason, I merely contrast man’s imper- 
fect reason with the perfection of its source and fount. Man 
‘is not as God’; we know in part. 

(1) In the first place, the retribution of righteousness 1s 
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certain. It has two sides. Well-doing leads to greater power 
of well-doing ; and it leads to greater and deeper joy. From 
our present point of view, God’s grace is to a large extent 
identified with the retribution of righteousness. Christians of 
course must always recognise that their best deeds are rooted 
in the grace of God; but, when we look upon life with the 
practical glance of the moralist, we are led to lay our chief 
emphasis on the fact, that the reward of grace may be earned 
in the paths of well-doing. | 

The retribution of righteousness is the general form of all 
righteous living. ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. He that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap 
life eternal.’ We have only one perfect example of the opera- 
tion of this law; naturally, in the One perfect life. Even 
there, the reward is of grace ; though a due reward it is not a 
legal debt; Christ’s relation towards the Father was that of 
‘ abiding in His love.’ In Christians the law appears in a very 
imperfect form. Yet the law works. By ‘patient continu- 
ance in well-doing’ we ‘look for glory, honour, and incorrup- 
tion” By ‘keeping Christ’s commandments’ we ‘abide in 
His love.’ It is true that God ‘hath not dealt with us after 
our sins’; but it is also true, that ‘whatsoever we ask, we 
receive of Him, because we keep His commandments, and do 
those things which are pleasing in His sight.’ 

How may this be? ‘Traditional Calvinistic orthodoxy 
accounts for it by explaining away all the texts I have just 
quoted. The only source of eternal life, it tells us, is the sub- 
stitutionary goodness of Christ. Those who patiently continue 
in well-doing are irresistibly moved by the Holy Ghost to do 
so; those who are factious, and obey not the truth, are com- 
pelled by the constitution of their nature to be disobedient. 
To Calvinism there is no moral order which is not a legal 
order; no moral reward which is not a legal award, excluding 
the operation of grace. And to Calvinism the best deeds of 
the best men are such altogether filthy rags that it seems a 
waste of time to speak of them, when one can claim the seam- 
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less robe of imputed righteousness. Accordingly, Calvinism 
seeks to convey gracious souls safely through and out of the 
world, but not to co-operate in the world’s moral tasks, or to 
build up a kingdom of God on the earth. This fashion of 
interpreting Scripture is no better than handling the Word of 
God deceitfully. And surely, if God creates, redeems, and 
sustains the world for the sake of what the Calvinist calls filthy 
rags—‘ that we may be holy and without blame before God in 
love ;’ for that is the meaning of life, and its whole meaning 
—then, I say, it is not for us to affect a prudery which God 
Almighty does not feel. And it is our part to recognise 
the righteous order of God’s grace, which has nothing to do 
with legal worthiness. ‘ He is faithful and righteous to for- 
give us our sins.’ ‘ He is not unrighteous to forget our work 
and labour of love.’ God’s system of rewards is not meant for 
vainglory, but for encouragement in the life of obedience. He 
so rewards and so chastens His children as to help them, not 
to an impossible legal perfection, or to self-salvation, but to 
child-like growth, in spite of remaining sin. And therefore 
“ grace reigns.’ 

We may illustrate the defective character of Christian men’s 
obedience by pointing out that, inasmuch as sin is always 
with us in this earthly life, our progress from less wisdom to 
more, from immaturity to Christian maturity, is also a pro- 
gress from more sin to less. By itself, the mere fluctuation of 
less and more in sin would have no value with God—would 
not bring us near Him—would therefore be no progress at all. 
But, under the conditions of our present lot, this falling back 
of the wave of sin is associated with real growth in holiness. 
And therefore God accepts it, and is pleased with it. Thus it 
happens that the question, ‘ Am I further on?’ is the best pos- 
sible test of a Christian’s life. Not ‘Am I flawless ?? though 
flawless perfection is doubtless what God’s love, no less than His 
holiness, requires—though sinlessness is the very quality of the 
life in Christ which we share. It will come; if we are really 
advancing, we are nearing it—nearing sinlessness ; and we are 
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nearing it not by way of negation, by cutting off one rotten 
branch after another, but by way of vitality—by growth in 
spiritual life—one sign of which is the atrophy and destruction 
of the sin that had its dwelling within us. And there is no 
real danger that the imperfect test, ‘Am I further on ?’ will 
encourage men in sin. Careless Christians cannot face that 
test. It is not by undue self-satisfaction in view of such a test, 
but by shirking the test, or else by deceiving themselves, that 
Christians go astray. 

The filial obedience we are describing earns its proper pro- 
portional wages even as legal obedience might. If, on God’s 
part, our Christian life is the application of grace, on our own 
part the Christian life is the appropriation of grace. We 
cannot indeed appropriate grace bit by bit—good work by good 
work. If we tried to do so, we should give up grace, and lose 
everything; we should become legal and fall under the law’s 
condemnation ; for we must certainly fail. God counts each 
failure and each act of faithfulness ; we must confess our fail- 
ures, but must not count upon our successes: there is a neces- 
sary mystery in man’s relation to God, with which reverence 
will not allow us to intermeddle. ‘ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap’; but assuredly, unless a man sows 
humility, repentance, self-distrust, faith in God—unless he is 
in the very opposite attitude from that of trusting in his own 
works,—he can reap little or nothing satisfactory. Grace is pre- 
supposed in all he does. He ‘sows to the Spirit,’ having the 
Spirit of God freely bestowed upon him. No doubt his reward 
of growing righteousness is punctually paid to him. Heaven 
and earth will pass away before that will cease to be the case. 
But then, he did not know how far he was righteous before ; 
he does not know how much he has grown now. He has no 
instrument for measuring himself; such judgment is God’s 
affair ; and, just because he calls upon the Judge of all as his 
Father, he ‘passes the time of his sojourning in fear. The 
reward of joy, again, is under God’s absolute control; to be 


prepaid, if God will ; to be stored up (at interest), if God will ; 
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in a word, it is absolutely subject to God’s administration ; 
and no wise Christian will either misread prosperity as being 
his reward or adversity as denoting God’s ill-will. We walk 
with God in a mystery ; our life is a school of faith. We are 
subjects of God’s grace ; and the utmost of our own perfor- 
mance is to appropriate that which He gives. But appropriate 
it we must. Deathbed repentance may be sincere; but it is 
abnormal. Even it may possibly be followed by peculiar disci- 
pline in the unseen world. And normal Christianity includes 
not only self-abhorrence but self-amendment—both through 
the grace of God. I cannot help thinking that Christianity is 
best presented to the young as a law and power of righteous 
living, to which, by God’s grace, the Christian child may be 
expected to be enabled to dedicate himself when he is passing 
out of childhood into manhood. 'The obviously significant 
question for those who have been well trained in their youth 
is this—Are you appropriating as your own the spirit in 
which you have been trained? Is it your will that your life 
should be Christ’s? Other aspects of religion there are—some 
of them perhaps deeper. If God’s Spirit presents these to 
young hearts, then let us discourse to them at large upon sin 
in its foulness and sorrow in its misery. But do not let us 
force these things unduly or prematurely upon any one. ‘The 
course of life is sure to bring them up, and to impress them 
upon sincerely pious hearts. Even these things ‘God shall 
reveal.” And the essential point is the attitude of heart and 
will towards God. 

(2) In the second place, we have to speak of the retributions 
of sin in the present life. In an unmoral world, sin might 
flourish without a check. In a world of mere law without 
grace, sin might be left to eat up the character, like wild-fire, 
according to its abstract moral tendency. God’s world is 
moral; and therefore sin is, not invariably, but normally and 
in the long-run, checked by punishment. But God’s world is 
gracious, not legal. ‘Therefore sin does not destroy the earth ; 
therefore punishment works for good, more or less ; and, even 
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in the sinner, you find bright isolated virtues; and these 
virtues have their working, and earn their appropriate rewards. 
Hence the paradoxical character of human nature, as it now is. 
Man’s heart is a divided empire. God still gives us oppor- 
tunity ; He waits for us, in grace. Everything in the present 
life is provisional. 

In the human sinner, with his mixed nature, we therefore 
have two double retributions,—a retribution of moral loss and 
moral pain, a retribution of moral growth and moral joy. 
Unfortunately, the hedonist retributions are almost the only 
ones that sinful men take account of. ‘The sinner hungers to 
be paid in joy; he will serve any master that promises these 
wages. Or rather, to speak more accurately still, the sinner 
will probably live at random; society will rule him in the 
worse sense, not by its moral tendency, but by its superficial 
habits and opinions. Most men live from hand to mouth,— 
deflected now and then from their ordinary routine, perhaps 
into sin, perhaps into folly—more rarely into some enlarging 
and ennobling experience, by the desire for some special plea- 
sure. Resolute self-conscious wickedness is not the usual snare 
even of bad men. A determined villain is almost as rare as a 
great saint. Weakness of will is a commoner fault than mis- 
directed strength of will; want of character than perversion of 
character. We must beware of describing the natural history 
of sin in language which will not commend itself to men’s 
consciences as being true to fact. Sinful men know that they 
are not the diabolical monsters depicted in the technical lan- 
guage of theology. ‘They are conscious that weakness rather 
than wickedness leads them astray. They naturally distrust 
teachers who are too clumsy or too indolent to describe facts 
with accuracy. It is our duty to make all fair admissions to 
the self-justifying instincts of the human heart, and then to 
point out, what is terribly true, that, even if a character be as 
yet only half corrupt, nevertheless weakness, mere weakness, if 
persisted in, is enough to sap the springs of energy, to deaden 
the force of the will, and to destroy the soul. 
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When the retributions of life begin to tell upon natures of 
this commonplace type, it is difficult to get them to attend to 
anything, except the pleasurable or painful consequences of 
their past behaviour. And accordingly, as, for our probation, 
pleasure and pain are not strictly dealt out in the proportion 
of our deserts during the present life, ordinary natures are not 
always driven to repentance. Hence those are comparatively 
happy, in the deepest sense, whose sins do encounter punish- 
ment; while those whose reckoning with God is delayed are 
truly to be pitied. Punishment will not in itself heal any soul; 
but it brings with it a clearer call to repentance. Whoever is 
punished is so far in touch with God. Or why is it that one 
finds a distinct ethical satisfaction in tracing calamity to the 
sufferer’s character? Is it not because we thus detect in suffer- 
ing a penal element? Penalty is not the worst evil that befalls 
man; what looks like cold impersonal fate,—like accident,— 
like mere natural disaster,—is worse by far. Punishment is a 
first manifestation of God’s presence. Unless we deny God's 
grace, we must give thanks for God’s judgments. 

And here we seem to find an answer to one objection brought 
against the doctrine that probation may perhaps extend beyond 
this life. Does law, our critics ask, save men where grace has 
failed? I reply by asking, What usually saves men in the pre- 
sent life? Is it grace alone (to call it so), or is it grace plus 
punishment? What so often induces men to attend to the 
offers of God’s mercy as some great sorrow? ‘There will be no 
abandonment of God’s normal procedure under the Gospel if 
He should carry the same opportunity into the unseen world. 
And, if God is verily desirous that His lost children should 
repent, it is all but incredible that the Gospel should never be 
heard save on the earth. Probation, in this world, is no 
uniform thing ; opportunity varies almost infinitely ; death is 
a ‘moral accident.’ And, when we attend to the hints of 
Scripture on this point, we find that the modern orthodox 
prejudice on the subject has singularly little to allege in its 
support. The phrase ‘ye shall die in your sins’ is perhaps the 
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strongest argument for attributing to Scripture the doctrine 
that death concludes man’s opportunity: but the meaning of 
that phrase is uncertain,! and it is addressed to men standing in 
the very noonday light of religious knowledge. 'To such men, 
it may well be that the after-life does not offer what it does to 
some men. On the other hand, we have the assertion that our 
Lord in the spirit preached to spirits in prison; we have His 
own comparison of future penalties, some to ‘ many stripes,’ 
others to ‘ few stripes’; we have the assertion that the spiritu- 
ally insolvent shall not escape ‘ éz// he have paid the uttermost 
farthing’; and, in a singularly solemn passage, we are told of 
one sin that it shall not be forgiven, ‘neither in this age, nor 
in that which is to come.’ Now all such expressions would be 
out of place* if there were no opportunity given to human 
souls beyond this life. And these expressions, so dear to the 
attentive heart, are peculiarly Christ’s. No other Bible teacher 
has invested the vague and necessarily terrible picture of the 
after-life with such delicate touches. Here, as elsewhere, 
Christ proves Himself unmatched in His sensitive moral 
Insight, running beyond what men were well capable in that 
age to receive. Vehemently as Christ warns men against the 
consequences of sin, yet He does not allow even His impas- 
sioned earnestness to blot out the innumerable gradations of 
guilt and ill desert, or to shut the door of hope upon an only 
half evangelised, or an unevangelised, world. It was not under 
the Master’s hand that the picture of the Last Things became 
one of unrelieved terror. It is not by insisting, against our 
better instincts, on the letter of the apostles’ writings, that we 
shall really enter into the fellowship of Christ. ‘The disciple 
is not above his Master, nor the servant above his Lord.’ 

Still further ; I conceive that the very fact of torment exist- 
ing in the unseen world constitutes, when rightly viewed, an 
argument for the possibility, even then, of a soul’s attaining to 
repentance and faith. Why have modern nations abolished 


1 Cf Ezek. xviii. 18. 
? I may refer to the truly admirable statement by Stanton, as above, pp. 339-346. 
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torture? Partly, of course, because they do not care to pro- 
cure evidence by it—poisoned evidence, from a poisoned source; 
partly, because they regard the murderer as handed over to the 
more severe and more dreadful judgment of God; but chiefly 
because pain is only legitimate when pain may reform. We 
flog, if necessary, the garotter; we do not flog the cruellest 
murderer; and God forbid we ever should! Not that senti- 
mentalism is good; pain for pain, life for life, is a necessary 
law of human justice. But when the death penalty, the capital 
sentence, is to be inflicted, lesser concomitant punishments are 
out of place. The criminal has brought on himself, in the 
judgment of earth, and so far as earthly opportunity is con- 
cerned, irremediable ruin. Pain may be good and right, when 
it may better the character. Such pain is of course a punish- 
ment; it must be deserved pain, or it could never tell for good 
upon the character. But a lost soul—lost to earthly hope— 
we exempt from pain. Who has taught us this if not God? 
And shall man be more just than God his teacher? Do not 
let it be said that I am introducing irrelevant considerations. 
Can anything more deeply reveal the convictions of Christian 
nations than their own action as God’s subordinates, bearing 
the sword on His behalf? Let those who regret the disuse of 
torture—who think the nations wrong—disown this argument ; 
but let no other dare to do so. And therefore let us agree, 
that where there is torment, there may be amendment; that, 
so long as torment lasts, there is hope of saving the soul. 
There is another difficulty in regard to the doctrine of pro- 
bation in the unseen world. Does it not knock to pieces the 
doctrine of the kingdom of God as a thing living and growing 
in this world? Is not earthly holiness, earthly repentance, 
unimportant, if what may prove greater moral opportunities 
disclose themselves inside the veil? Not, I think, if we hold 
firmly to the living connection between this life and the next. 
A second probation, if it occurs, encounters men such as they 
have made themselves in the world—not having had opportunity 
to hear Christ’s Gospel, or having heard it to grave disadvantage, 
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so that it is almost as though the Gospel had never reached their 
ears. God has dealt with men in the earth—by way of educa- 
tion, by way of retribution; and both processes run on into 
the unseen. Hence, even if, for most souls, the world’s moral 
discipline should be only an initial process, it is none the less 
intensely solemn. And the moral fellowships of this world do 
not sink into insignificance, beside the age-long opportunities of 
the individual soul, if God uses the world’s moral fellowships to 
train mankind at large for the higher opportunities, and higher 
fellowships, of a life to come. It is still possible, if we deem it 
necessary, to regard the hearing of Christ’s Gospel as being 
literally the turning-point in the history of each soul. And 
even if any heathen soul passes into God’s presence at death 
justified by faith—so reverent, and so humble, that God may 
impute his faith for righteousness—yet, in respect to the human 
race at large, God’s forgiveness is mediated by the work of 
Christ. And even such a soul, if such there be, must, on hear- 
ing the Gospel, assume his destined place in that Kingdom of 
God which Christ founded; and in doing so our Pagan saint 
will enjoy for the first time a living and happy instead of a pale 
and joyless religion. His blessedness, and his fellowship with 
others, he will owe to the historical Christ, though he will not 
owe to Him directly the first beginnings of his strength, or the 
first steps in self-sacrifice. But we may be sure that, with all 
his fellow-believers, such a soul—if any soul is led to glory by 
that path—will attribute his salvation wholly to the grace of 
God in Christ. 

We have now completed what need be said immediately 
under this head. The retribution of evil is not instant destruc- 
tion. It involves punishment, more or less fully inflicted ; and 
such punishment may prove redemptive, though it may also 
fail to do so. Even in the characters of the wicked as we 
know them in this world, there are elements of good; and these 
have their retributions of good, which struggle, however faintly, 
against ascendant evil. The dubious battle, it is probable, 
continues for many souls in the unseen world, after death. On 
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the whole, even in His dealing with evil, God shows Himself 
redemptive. But, when Christ’s promises are despised, and 
Christian principles trampled on, then Christ is a judge con- 
demning and punishing. And the punishment runs on into 
that unseen world, where ‘each stands full face with all he 
wrought below.’! 

(3) Thirdly, we have to ask what are the retributions of 
those exceptional actions which break the ordinary moral 
current of a life? Instead of regarding each life as, more or 
less, in equilibrium, let us regard it as dominated by one or 
other master tendency—as tending either to final good or to 
final evil. What are we to say of the lapses of the good, of 
the relentings of the sinful? If I meet a good man being 
dragged captive out of the way by the strong seductions of sin, 
what shall I say to him? 

That sin, in point of pleasure, diminishes the happiness of 
virtue, would be a feeble argument with which to repel the 
strong allurements of a near temptation. And that righteous- 
ness gives some joy to the sinner, in the midst of his losses and 
pains, seems an almost accidental fact. Nay, it may not be 
true; righteous actions may but lead the sinner (were he 
willing to follow) to those initial sacrifices which pave the 
way for a deeper and a better joy. What is at all times signifi- 
cant, is the influence of conduct upon character. Character is 
our great concern. Each action is done when it is once com- 
mitted ; but man’s character is in the making throughout the 
whole of (at least) this earthly life. On this point of the 
growth and decline of character there is not much to add to 
what is said by the prophet Ezekiel (chap. xviii.) in a similar 
though somewhat different regard. The broad lines of truth 
on the subject of personal morality do not alter; once they 
are seen and reported, they are known for ever. We only 
miss in the prophet the doctrine of immortality and the dis- 
tinction between happiness as a reward and growing virtue as 
a reward. All sin, the prophet teaches, may be retrieved ; 

1 Tennyson, Harold. 
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and here the religious side of morals, the doctrine of grace, 
comes in with almost infinite force to facilitate repentance. 
On the other hand, all attainments in character, he tells us, 
may be forfeited. This then is the proper argument to deter 
the wavering Christian from antinomian lapses, not the threat 
of a short penance, but ‘lest by any means he himself should 
be rejected.’ 

But if the Christian does fall into grave sin, yet subse- 
quently repents and amends his life, what then? Does he bear 
a penalty in perpetuity ? How then can he live at peace with 
God? Or does he exhaust his penalty in time? How then 
are sore temptations to be fought off? We cannot tell how 
far penalty may be permanent, how far it may be transitory. 
We know that the real reserve argument against sinning with 
a light heart is, lest we should forfeit, not something, but 
everything. All we are sure of is, that every action makes an 
indelible mark, to some extent, on the character. The human 
actor may, or may not, come to be aware of these marks in 
another life; his fellows may or may not come to be aware of 
them ; God knows them. To God every man is the sum of 
his past life. The meaning of the marks may change. ‘The 
traces of disease may sink into a faint scar; perhaps a pain- 
less scar, perhaps a scar that throbs and stings from time to 
time, in memory of a distant evil past. Every saved char- 
acter will have these marks; tokens of how much has been 
forgiven him—trophies of God’s grace. All the saved will be 
saints; but the saint saved out of a life of debauchery will 
have his peculiar marks of the process; and the saint saved 
out of hypocrisy will have his—and so with all others, includ- 
ing the saint who has been saved a second time out of back- 
sliding. In the end, these marks will be mere scars, or little 
else ; but they are the marks of old wounds, and there was a 
time when every one of them was a dreadful menace of pain, 
of misery, of possible death. 

And, on the other hand, a lost or perishing soul must have 
the marks of former goodness in it. But what was formerly 
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good will no more be so. What formerly expressed a living 
emotion of sympathy may be now a dead habit. What for- 
merly worked for good may now be poisoned by vanity or 
selfishness—the naturally wholesome tendency being by this 
time the slave of triumphant sin. All through the character 
there is this sad trace of what once was goodness—partial, but 
real; incomplete, but promising; and the sadness of loss is 
all the greater, because the lost soul carries in it the record of 
what it might have become. All is unavailing sadness. Or 
all would be, unless remedy were possible. But in this life, at 
any rate, thank God—the only life we have actively to do with 
for the present—remedy is possible ; however difficult, however 
unlikely, it is possible; and God grants now and then an 
almost miraculous cure. ‘His flesh shall be fresher than a 
child’s; he returneth to the days of his youth. He prayeth 
unto God, and He is favourable unto him, so that he seeth His 
face with joy, and He restoreth unto man his righteousness.’ 
Such cases are among the standing evidences of Christianity. 
Are they perhaps a token of a wider working of grace, yet to 
be revealed ? 

So long as the character is unfixed, nothing can be regarded 
as fixed. Good habit is not good, if it may receive an evil 
interpretation. Evil habit is not wholly evil, if it may yet be 
controlled and overruled by indwelling righteousness for the 
ends of grace. The marks of both will last for ever. How 
much else will last, we cannot tell. God’s grace is in its nature 
efficacious. God’s friendship is, on God’s side, eternal. © But, 
while these are normally God’s method with men, we cannot 
hold that God so insists on them as to neutralise the condi- 
tions of moral discipline. And these conditions include the 
fear of perishing. ‘This will not make the Christian’s life an 
anxious terror; it will only give him a new bond to connect 
him with God. It teaches him that his attainments in grace 
are never his own—that God holds them in trust for him; so 
that, for the permanence of what ,he already possesses, no less 
than for the attainment of what still lies before him, he 
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depends absolutely and immediately upon God in Christ. 
But 

(4) There must be an end of opportunity for those who 
persist in ungodliness, or who relapse hopelessly into it. 
Whether opportunity be lifelong merely, or whether it be age- 
long, it must have some boundary-limit. Although, in pun- 
ishing, God waits to be gracious, He is not, He cannot be, one 
who waits on the pettish will of a spoilt child, constantly 
asking ‘Are you good now?’ Existence in the moral world 
is a more serious matter than that would imply. ‘There is an 
infinite or qualitative difference between right and wrong—a 
difference partially disguised by the provisional arrangements 
of our present life, yet revealed to every earnest conscience. 
Kach act of sin is absolutely evil; each act of obedience, so far 
as it goes, absolutely good. And though acts of sin, however 
many, may be forgiven—or righteous acts annulled by contrary 
acts of sin—yet the tendency of a whole life, the bent of a 
whole character, repeats the awful reality of the solemn choice 
between what is utterly good and what is utterly wrong. Hell 
fire is a crude materialistic picture of the absolute evil of sin. 

It is not hard to verify in observation the tendency of 
character towards final depravity! The difficulty is, to see 
anything else than moral ruin going on in the world. Unre- 
pentant vanity is itself hell-like ; the peculiarly Celtic levity 
of conscience, which approached insanity in Guiteau, the mur- 
derer of Garfield—the levity which amid the ruin of France 
blames the treason of a single French general—amid the ruin 
of Ireland, the tyranny of the Saxon, but which never by any 
chance takes blame to one’s-self for one’s own destruction—a 
slough of despond, where there is no foundation to be reached, 
however deep God’s chastisements may pierce. Refusal to 
repent is a more ruinous thing than many grievous acts of 
sin followed by true repentance. And not less suggestive of 
an utterly lost soul is the dreadful phenomenon of ineffectual 
repentance—a tragedy repeated a million times every week in 
our-own country—the drunkard’s repentance on the morning 
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after his bout, which he drowns anew in his cups as soon as 
temptation returns—a process which utterly debauches the 
will, and, by discrediting repentance, the one thing which 
might prove a remedy, invites despair. Then there is what 
Christ gives us a glimpse of in his description of the sin which 
‘shall not be forgiven’—the malignity which cries out, ‘He 
casteth out devils by Beelzebub, knowing all the time that 
what it calls evil, what it wills to think evil, is God’s own 
goodness and grace. 

No! It is not hard to see the tendency of sin towards utter 
destruction. On the contrary, it is difficult to avoid despair- 
ing—but for the fact that ‘with God all things are possible, 
although ‘ with men it is impossible’ to conquer in this battle. 
And, since God is gracious, God Himself (mysterious truth) is 
fighting against sin—striving, like one of us, to win the souls 
for whom Christ died. ‘These fatal consequences of sin, some 
of which we have enumerated, enter into the moral conditions 
of this present life. They are not far away, in a possible 
world to come. They are the dangers we have now to deal 
with ; and there is no hope for us but in God. Life is always 
a hard thing. We must do our best to make it easier for 
others; it is man’s duty to fight against sin—God’s preroga- 
tive to permit it. But, whatever special temptations we may 
abolish or mitigate, it never will be other than hard to enter 
into the kingdom of God; and to make men think life an easy 
business will never be other than a cruel injury. But the 
hard life is the life worth having—the life in which, on our 
behalf, Christ prevailed. Hardship is not ordained by a malig- 
nant power, who hungers for our destruction, but by a benig- 
nant power who yearns for our salvation—who offers us much 
glory and great blessing to be won by a life of fellowship with 
Him—who has come down into the battle Himself that we 
may follow where we are led by the captain of our salvation. 
In spite of appearances, we believe, by faith in Christ, that 
God is leading all men not towards destruction but towards 
repentance. We are far from taking the moral phenomena of 
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this short life as final. We do not despair of Christ; nor do 
we think His kingdom is to embrace a scratch majority of 
mankind through being filled up with dead babies, who had 
no chance of preferring Satan’s service, or with adults from 
the palmy days of the ‘millennium,’ when the human will is 
to be subject to some mesmerism of which we know nothing. 
We are far from the heartless folly which declares every soul 
to be born into this world ripe for hell. But as little do we 
think that wrong will ever turn out right, or that it will 
remedy itself automatically, or that souls will be saved acci- 
dentally. We believe that the choice is real—life or death. 
And whatever be the form of the fate that awaits the obdur- 
ately impenitent—dimly but dreadfully shadowed in Scriptural 
metaphors—we have no reason but to believe that it is pos- 
sible for character to be irretrievably ruined, and the soul for 
ever lost. 

(5) As we must confess a finality in the determination of 
character towards evil, so we must cherish the faith that there 
is a final determination of character towards good in the 
redeemed. Origen’s insistence on the eternal mutability of the 
finite will has been felt by most Christians to be manifestly 
wrong. It may be that, for some or for all, there are further 
trials and ordeals to undergo, after this life is ended. The 
arguments which are offered us to prove this supposition im- 
possible are singularly weak. However that may be, ‘the 
souls of the righteous are in the hand of God’; and those 
who continue steadfast in well-doing have the promise of final 
blessedness. 

How human nature will appear after this great transforma- 
tion we do not pretend to say. The Bible itself is wisely 
reticent on the subject. ‘It is not yet made manifest what 
we shall be. Sin is to be at an end; that is made certain. 
‘We shall be like Him.’ Is there to be no more struggle ? 
Is there to be no more effort? Is there to be no more pro- 
gress? ‘A joy that is crystallised for ever’ may seem to differ 
little from ‘grief an eternal petrification.’ Or, on the other 
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hand, is endless progress a self-contradictory conception? We 
cannot answer these questions. Perhaps it is enough to say, 
that in this earthly life we only know moral things in an earthly 
vesture—with the marks of pain and struggle upon them— 
and that heaven’s language can only be learned by heaven’s 
inmates. At any rate, the perplexities of the subject are no 
reason for doubting that God will satisfy the deep human 
craving for another and a better life, according to the pledge 
He gave us in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. The whole 
world travails in birth of some ‘ far off Divine event.’ The 
present chapter in the history of God’s moral creation works 
toward a definite conclusion. What the next will be like— 
God knows; and God is our Father. 

It cannot be a source of surprise that men should wish for 
some great transformation of human nature and of the condi- 
tions of life, within the known stage of human history. To 
look forward for such a change to heaven seems too great a 
strain. Hence the attractiveness of millenarian doctrines to 
those who are able to believe them ; but a very little enlighten- 
ment explodes such fancies. The millennium is simply one 
among many imaginative Jewish conceptions of the Messianic 
age. ‘There can be no doubt that its origin is pre-Christian. 
So is the ordinary pictorial language of the New ‘Testament 
for Christ’s second coming ; that language is borrowed mainly 
from Old Testament descriptions of Jehovah’s advents—ze. 
from descriptions which are, in the wider sense of the word, 
Messianic. When both a Millennium and a Second Advent are 
spoken of (as in the Apocalypse and possibly in 1 Cor. xv.), 
we have two separate pictures of the final triumph of God’s 
grace put together. To such Vorstellungen we cannot assign 
scientific value. The early Christians expected Christ’s return 
to the world within a few years. How far deceived they were ! 
How much poorer would God’s self-manifestation in history 
have been had their expectations been fulfilled ! 

We confess that, on the present lines of the world’s develop- 
ment, we see no possibility of that universal triumph of God’s 
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grace which our faith must needs believe. We cannot explain 
how God will work out His counsel. The error of men’s pre- 
conceived views of Christ’s first advent ought to warn us 
against dogmatising on this point. Our part is to do faith- 
fully the little portion of service intrusted to each of us, 
committing the issue of the whole, and of every portion, into 
the hands of Christ. 


IX. 


If we try to express the connection between the life of Christ, 
as set forth in the first part of this essay, and the various phases 
of the Christian religion set forth in the second part, we find 
that the sort of necessity, which we are able to verify, changes 
from point to point. ‘Thus for the revelation of God we may 
call the work of Christ logically necessary ; for comfort in sor- 
row, psychologically necessary ; 2.¢. there will be some severely 
tried souls who, at least after a certain stage in history, when 
human nature has reached a certain degree of refinement and of 
tenderness, can find no comfort unless by the manifestation of 
God’s love, given in the cross of Jesus Christ. The use of the 
work of Christ for our forgiveness and for our redemption 
from sin to holiness seems to be somewhat different. In speak- 
ing of individuals, we cannot affirm an absolute psychological 
necessity for acquaintance with the historical Christ before 
they will repent or strive to do right. It may seem therefore 
as if, in these solemn aspects of His work, Christ were only 
the historical cause of spiritual life; and the historical cause, 
we are ready to think, means the accidental cause. Apologists 
have dwelt on this historical causation of grace in human lives; 
but dogmatists have felt it necessary to have recourse to con- 
siderations of a wholly different order; they have felt that 
they were vindicating Christianity when they treated Christ’s 
crucifixion as a price due to the justice of God before sin 
could be forgiven. On this theory, Christ’s work was legally 
necessary. But what is legally necessary is only hypotheti- 
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cally necessary (viz. in the event of God’s choosing to 
pardon) ; God ‘ might justly have left mankind to perish.’ 

I think however that we are entitled to speak of the work 
of Christ as morally necessary for our pardon and sanctifica- 
tion. I confess, indeed, that we cannot prove its necessity for 
every feeling of repentance in human breasts, or for every act 
of obedience in human lives. But the Gospel calls us to a 
complete and fundamental repentance, to a perfect forgive- 
ness, to a slowly regained sinlessness, to a slowly perfected 
Christian manhood. And these blessings are designed in the 
Gospel for the ‘ whole world.’ Let the Christian then measure 
the depth of his need, the height of his destiny, and let him 
think of himself as a unit in the hierarchies of God’s kingdom, 
then it will become plain to him that he needs, and that his 
world needs, not God only, but God in Christ—the historical 
Christ ; and Christ, who historically introduced the Christian 
ideals, and who gave them their supreme exemplification, will 
be seen to occupy His due place, one avouched by the moral 
nature which He has raised from death within us, when we hail 
Him with the honour He claims as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. 

There is a further advantage in this doctrine of the moral 
necessity of Christ’s work. We can extend it, to express the 
logical necessity of His revelations and the psychological neces- 
sity of His comforts. For both revelation and comfort are 
morally motived. Thus, in all its aspects, we may call 
Christ’s work morally necessary. And we can treat the work 
of Christ as not only hypothetically necessary, but categori- 
cally. It is ‘the Father’ sends the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. In other words, if God is our Father, willing our 
redemption out of His loving heart, then He cannot but send 
Christ ; ‘ He cannot deny Himself.’ Christ’s work is, no doubt, 
relatively necessary in relation to God as well as in relation to 
men. If God will redeem the world, He is justified in doing 
so by the use of appropriate means, by the presence within 
human society of so great a source of spiritual renewal and of 
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efficacious repentance as is found in Jesus Christ, and in Christ 
crucified. But also, God necessarily redeems us; not, of 
course, on legal grounds, because of any claim of ours upon 
Him, but on moral grounds, because He is what He is, Thus 
Christ appears in the world, not in pursuance of a fortuitous 
decree, but as the radiance of God’s character, the realisation 
of God’s deepest will. What is in this sense necessary is 
demonstrated. It has reached the highest verification that can 
be given to moral or spiritual truth. On this account, while 
opposing to the utmost the attempt to allegorise Christ, as if 
He were no necessary fact, but the mere symbol of certain 
moral principles, I most thoroughly coincide with those who 
rest the Gospel upon principles, in excluding the idea that a 
particular incident is the source of our salvation. We are not 
saved by an event. We are saved by the eternal mercy and 
love of God our Father. We are saved by Christ, as the 
translation into history of God’s eternal principles of justice 
and grace. Christ’s death—willingly accepted in His unspeak- 
able love—is the fitting form in which the principles embraced 
in God’s purpose could best fulfil themselves. But to assert 
that there is no grace in God till Christ’s death has ‘ satisfied 
justice’ is to deny both the Father and the Son. 

In fact, if a Deistic system could undergo conversion,—if it 
discovered that the knowledge of God, about which it speaks, 
needed to be confirmed and interpreted by Christ,—that the 
forgiveness it speaks of is the forgiveness of Christ,—that 
judgment is the judgment of Christ,—that moral strength is 
the grace of Christ,—then, without encumbering itself with 
the Saul’s armour of obsolete doctrines, such Deism, I take it, 
would grow into the true Christianity of Christ and His 
apostles. Natural religion as mediated by Christ,—Christianity 
as issuing in a natural, because morally normal, system,—that 
is the whole truth. 

We may understand this better when we contrast the views 
of truth, to which we have been led, with several of the Half 
Christianities. 'These are systems which, though they testify 
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to the influence of Christ’s spirit upon them, accept only frag- 
ments of the whole truth, and suffer accordingly. 

(1) The first of these systems, which I shall quote, is the 
teaching of the late Prof. 'T. H. Green—a man singularly full 
of the Christian spirit, singularly defective in point of Christian 
belief. We may recognise as his province of truth one which 
the nature of our subject did not lead us to enumerate separ- 
ately, though we have touched on it in introducing the doctrine 
of Redemption,—the province of Natural Theology. Mr. 
Green recognised God’s revelation in ‘reason; not, however, 
abstract reason, but reason as taking a body from, and giving 
life to, the whole system of experience which makes the history 
of man.’’ But any revelation in addition to this—any miracle 
—any personal message from God—any personal manifestation 
of God—Mr. Green earnestly repudiates. Christ is to him the 
human soul through whom, historically, the most important 
step of all steps in advance was taken by the human race; but 
Christ is nothing more—not sinless—not Divine—not present ; 
the symbol of an eternal rational and moral principle—the 
principle, that through (metaphorical) death we pass to (moral) 
life—but no more than a symbol. With this view such men as 
Carlyle and Arnold substantially agree. Carlyle held Chris- 
tianity to be=the worship of sorrow ; but I am not aware that 
he troubled himself much to retain, in his grim Deism, any of 
the softer touches which Jesus Christ added to the sentiments 
of this hard world. Carlyle’s own faith was not the worship of 
sorrow, but a whimsical attachment to a more or less moral 
strength, vigour, force. Apparently Carlyle (like the old 
Deism) believed—not without hesitation—in a personal God. 
Mr. Green’s God was an idea in his own head,? though he 
strangely describes him as ‘ understanding and loving’? Mr. 
Arnold’s God‘ was a historical generalisation. On the whole, 

1 The Witness of God, p. 22. 
2 ‘God is not something beyond and outside of the consciousness of Him’ (szc) 
| Faith, p. 97. 2 P. 36. 


4 “Is there a God?’ asks the reader. ‘Oh yes,’ replies Mr. Arnold, ‘and I 
can verify him in experience.’ ‘And what is he then?’ cries the reader. ‘ Be 
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all of these thinkers represent a less dogmatic and more earnest 
revival of Deism. Among them, Professor Green gives much 
the deepest, best-reasoned, and most impressive account of the 
truths, belonging to the region of Natural Theology, which 
they all alike maintain. 

For their views are true, so far as they go. It is true that 
God reigns in judgment, as Carlyle taught. It is true that 
morality is a communion with God, as Arnold taught. It is 
true that God’s will is for the victory of right—that God’s 
presence throughout the whole course of Providence is a 
redemptive presence, as Green taught. This last is the only 
worthy view of God’s dealings with men. It is the only view 
which matches the character of God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
As against the exaggerated supranaturalism of traditional 
orthodoxy, holding that God ‘suddenly set up the Christian 
Church as a miraculous institution owing nothing to the other 
‘influences of the world, within which all is light, without it all 
darkness ; within which He works unto salvation, without it 
not at all, or only to condemn and to destroy’!—as against 
this, the neo-Deistic protest is absolutely justified. God is not 
far from any one of us; His tender mercies are over all His 
works. For saving these Christian truths, society is largely 
indebted, historically, to Deistic protesters ; and, in so far, the 
Church and the world, and God in His Providence, had need of 
this Half-Christianity. But our cordial and earnest assent to 
its affirmations need not entangle us in its negations, or keep 
us from going on to further truth. Even Green confesses that 
something more is needed as a ‘ complement’ to this universal 
revelation; even Green admits that ‘in the nations outside 
Christendom, as a matter of history, this complement has not 
been vouchsafed, or only in the most limited and elementary 
way. ? But, while confessing this, he gives no clue to its 
virtuous, and as a rule you will be happy,’ is the answer. ‘ Well, and God?’ 
‘ That is God,’ says Mr. Arnold; ‘there is no deception, and what more do you 
want ?’—F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies. 


1 As above, p,. 22. 
? Ibid. p. 23. Cf. also Introd. to Hume, § 1. 
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meaning. He rejects the clue of Christian faith, that man’s 
sin has separated him from God, and that, in ‘ Christendom,’ 
God is ‘ vouchsafing’ a remedy for sin, which is slowly by moral 
means to spread through the whole mass of mankind, partly 
perhaps in a future life. He refuses to recognise that sin is 
an abnormal condition requiring exceptional remedies. Indeed, 
for so good a man, Mr. Green had a singularly dull sense of 
sin. No awakened conscience could tolerate the doctrine that 
‘forgiveness is the moral act of putting off the old man. 
Whether we are driven by conscious guilt, or drawn by the 
soul’s hunger for God, we must press on past the benefits of 
creation and natural Providence, great as these benefits are, to 
a fuller and deeper acquaintance with the personal God, our 
Father, when God is found in Christ. 

But Mr. Green has a reason for refusing to go further. We 
must not suppose that his disbelief is captious or wanton, or a 
freak due to intellectual conceit. It is the serious error of a 
serious and earnest, as well as singularly powerful, mind. It is 
wound round the very roots of his system. One of his editors, 
the late Mr. Toynbee, fairly enough represents that he ‘ assailed 
the orthodox foundations of religion’ in order ‘ to save religion.”? 
Thus he holds strongly that religious faith must not depend 
on historical ‘evidence of “uncertain origin and value.? We 
contend that faith may, and does, depend in part on broad 
historical facts, not on special details,—the facts commending 
themselves as morally credible. Is there any moral difference 
between the necessity for certain historical knowledge, in order 
to faith, and the necessity for a certain philosophical enlighten- 
ment of creed? The facts may be befogged by scepticism. 
Well, so may the principles. The man of science may ‘ mis- 
interpret’ the moral life ‘into a natural history’;* ‘modern 
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“ culture”’ may ‘give great opportunities to the enemy of 
our spiritual life’;° indifference may ‘ prevent the Divine con- 
sciousness in us from duly actualising itself, and leave us ‘in a 


1 Faith, p. 62. ay ret, De Lia OSs 
P70 ePrOe: 
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state of moral triviality."1_ If a certain ethical orthodoxy is 
generally necessary to salvation (as the dogmatists phrase it), 
why not a certain doctrinal orthodoxy? If intellect must deal 
with philosophical doubt and difficulties, and if, in this ordeal, 
moral instincts are its best safeguard, why may not intellect 
look open-eyed upon historical doubts, and triumph by the help 
of the same talisman? There is no serious question of the 
broad facts of Christ’s life. The question arises as to their 
spiritual meaning; and that is attested by conscience. Nor 
can Christians cut themselves off from the history of their race. 
They are saved where their brethren are saved—at the cross of 
Christ. Again, Mr. Green believes that rational self-conscious- 
ness implies a uniform working of natural law such as absolutely 
excludes miracles.” It is strange that a mere theory of know- 
ledge should be held to afford a complete ontology, and a com- 
plete theory of conduct. But I cannot fully enter here into 
the difficult metaphysical issues involved in this controversy. 
Nor need I repeat what I have already advanced in an earlier 
section of this paper towards a reply. Only let me add, 
that man’s free will is debarred equally with God’s by Mr. 
Green ; a circumstance which terribly hampers his reply to the 
‘natural history’ moralists; for, though his idealist doctrine 
has some truth to add to popular libertarianism, yet, when 
idealism is pushed (as by Mr. Green) into a determinism masked 
by quibbles, then the doctrine becomes equally untrue and im- 
potent. Green’s moral genius drags his doctrines in the right 
direction ; but his greatness is almost entirely achieved in spite 
of his beliefs—to a very small extent indeed because of his 
beliefs. For the same reason, Mr. Green vacillates helplessly 
in regard to personal immortality. On all these grounds then 
—as believing in a living God, in human freedom, in guilt, in 
redemption, and in a life to come—we part from Mr. Green. 
His affirmations we also affirm, but we refuse his negations. 
God is more than a principle formative of man’s experience, 
and has done more for us than this Half-Christianity admits. 
Se 1023 2 P. 83. Cf. the reference given above, p. 34. 
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God is present ‘in the consciousness of God ’—assuredly He is; 
and in all consciousness of duty God is present; but God is 
also before and behind and beyond and above man’s conscious- 
ness of God. He is ‘a loving and understanding God,—yes, 
and not a dumb God, but one who ‘has spoken unto us in 
His Son, — 

“So, through the thunder comes a human voice 


Saying, ‘‘ O heart I made, a heart beats here, 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself.” ’! 


We believe both the universal revelation and the special 
revelation with its miracles. We worship not a formula, but 
a Father. It is not true that ‘ criticism invalidates’? the old 
faith. Prejudice invalidates the old faith; but, when scepti- 
cism has tried to be constructive, it has never yet managed a 
tolerably successful explanation of the life of Christ or of the 
origins of Christianity. It never yet has; it never will. 

I should also like to call the reader’s attention to the fact, 
that the view of miracles for which we are pleading is the 
Bible view—the view of Paul and of John—a view equally 
far removed from the moral dryness of the eighteenth century 
evidence-hunters, and from the metaphysical coldness of Mr. 
Green’s Hegelian Pantheism, to which facts are nothing, and 
ideas everything, which, with its disenchanting touch, annuls the 
reality, or at least destroys the certainty of God, of freedom, 
of immortality, and leaves us only a mass of impotent ideas in 
a world of dead mechanical laws. Mr. Green himself very 
truly points out® that in the Johannine writings—he ascribes 
them to a late writer—the principles are everything, and 
special sensuous facts are only ‘ signs, supplementary though 
necessary, of God’s spiritual purposes and workings. Only it 


1 Browning, An LZ pistle. * Green, 2.5. p. 104. 

% P. 30. Mr. Arnold is less happy than usual in his criticism when he treats 
every word disparaging miracle as authentically Christ’s, all praise of it as 
John’s or some other reporter’s. The early Christian attitude to miracle was 
twofold ; miracle was to it an element, and only an element, in God’s dispensa- 
tions. We can prove that both sides of this truth were in John’s own mind, 
while we believe he was taught both by Christ. 
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must be added that to St. John, not the Christ, but His indi- 
vidual works, were the secondary signs. ‘Christ in the flesh’ 
was the spiritual fact itself or spiritual principle—for the two 
are treated as exchangeable—by which St. John lived, for 
which he was ready to die. Now that, and not Mr. Green’s 
dissolving view of Christian faith—that, and not the Apologists’ 
bundle of intellectual notions, is what we plead for. Is it to 
go for nothing that, as against both orthodoxy and heresy, we 
defend the positions of John, and of Paul (¢.g. on the Resurrec- 
tion), and of Christ (e.g. on the Fatherhood of God and on 
immortality)? Is it fair to regard as a mere compromise—as 
mere trimming—what goes back to the well-head of Christian 
life and truth, and draws from thence ? 

(2) We ought next to cite those half-Christians who believe 
in Christ’s revelations and in nothing else ; but we cannot regard 
such faith as even a half degree of Christianity. Revelation 
which does not issue in the spiritual exercises of joy, of peni- 
tence, of obedience, is not a religious thing. When men treated 
revelation as notional, they either got hold of the Christian 
religion surreptitiously, or thrust it into an appendix to their 
system (e.g. the High Church doctrine of sacraments) ; or else 
the world lived for a time without religion. 

(3) We pass on therefore to discuss the half-Christianity of 
the Evangelicals, or the system which concentrates all attention 
upon Christ’s gift of pardon. Lest my language should prove 
offensive, let me explain that by a half in this connection, I do 
not mean the mathematically exact fifty per cent., but a 
fraction, notably less than unity. From this point of view, 
there can be no hesitation in treating the evangelical theory 
as a half-Christian rather than a Christian system. Evangeli- 
calism did not, indeed, deny the other elements of the Chris- 
tian Gospel; but it misunderstood the nature of revelation, 
and it misrepresented spiritual joy, while the life of obedience 
was left altogether outside the logic of its system. In that 
system Christ was not the author of holiness in us, but a sub- 
stitute for holiness. That a Christian should perform good 
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works was an important secondary consideration ; the primary 
matter was, that he should not trust in good works. To 
teach men their need of pardon—to lead them to seek and find 
pardon—was the main thing. In their own characteristic 
language, they sought ‘to escape the wrath and curse of God 
due to us for sin.’ 

need not say, that evangelicalism is nobly right in testify- 
ing to the world the evil of sin—in testifying to all men that 
they have no hope except in God’s mercy forgiving them 
through Jesus Christ. Notwithstanding this, I conceive that a 
more unchristian ideal was never held up to men than that they 
should spend their lives in trying to outwit God’s moral law. 
In God’s universe we may feel sure people will get what they 
deserve—on the whole, and in accordance with the higher 
justice, which includes mercy. Christ’s work is not the 
paralysis, but the fulfilment of the world’s moral order. God 
is not a martinet, entangled in His own Draconic code. But 
God is a judge; and to escape from God’s justice into some 
unmoral region could be no salvation, but very much the con- 
trary. On the whole, it is wonderful that evangelicalism, 
in its historical shape, has done so much good work as it 
has accomplished. It has taught many souls the evil of sin. 
It has taught many the blessedness of forgiveness. It has 
revealed to many the love of Christ. It comes to us associated 
with the dear and reverend memory of not a few pure lives 
and victorious deaths. 

But all this cannot blind us to its hopeless defects, social 
and spiritual. In its frenzy for a ‘ simple Gospel,’ it simplifies 
away the moral basis of Christianity. Why should we expect 
the Gospel to be intrinsically simple? What is more complex 
or mysterious than a soul’s relation to God, to Christ, to past 
sin, to the Spirit of future holiness, to the Church, to the 
world ? When the Gospel is simplified down to the point of 
asking men to ‘ accept forgiveness,’ all significance is gone from 
it. Why ‘accept’ forgiveness indeed? In order to escape 
hell; sufficient hedonist motive! yet it fails to work. No; 
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let them seek forgiveness. God’s pardon is not morally intelli- 
gible unless it be offered to those who know something of their 
need and want—‘ if ye seek me with your whole heart.’ When 
you simplify the Gospel to an unmeaning platitude, you have 
taken out of it every motive that can appeal to men. Itis not 
an easy salvation men wish! ‘They wrong man greatly who 
say he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, abnegation, 
martyrdom, death, are the allwrements that act on the heart of 
man. Kindle the inner genial life of him, you have a flame 
that burns up all lower considerations.’ I do not dwell here 
on the fact that, once you get men to ‘accept’ forgiveness, 
you have to turn round on them and explain that they have 
‘accepted’ the conditions of a life-long service. Ought not 
that circumstance to give pause to evangelical ‘ simplifications’ 
of the Gospel? Ought not men to know beforehand the whole 
of what they are ‘ accepting’? 

If Christianity were a bare amnesty, then evangelicalism 
might be right ; but Christianity 1s much more. It is, as it was 
called at a very early stage in its history, ‘a way,’ which cer- 
tainly does not mean a ‘ way of escape,’ but a way of human _ 
life—a theory, a principle, a power of human life. Instead of 
preaching as dying men to dying men, let us rather preach as 
living men to living. For indeed God is not a God of the 
dead, but of the living. And to leave the Christian life—the 
Kingdom of God—to grow up by accident, is to dishonour 
and desert our Master. 

One is struck, too, by the singularly far-fetched inducements 
by which personal religion is pressed on their hearers by 
modernising Evangelicals. To avoid it is ‘ unmanly,’ ‘ ungener- 
ous,’ etc. etc. Very good second-rate motives—very good 
auxiliary motives—but entirely unsuited for the first rank ! 
We must do right because it is right. If we do not lay that as 
the foundation, our superstructure will not be moral, and never 
will it be animated by the breath of God’s Spirit. But this 
moral beginning is transformed by religion—clothed with life, 


1 Carlyle, Hero-worshzp, ii. p. 65. 
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warmth, and beauty—when we are told to do right because it 
is the will of God. And even that principle is brought far 
nearer us—speaks with a human voice—leads us with human 
guidance—with ‘bands of a man’—when we are bidden do 
right because Christ has redeemed us. Yet ail these principles 
are the same—barer and fuller statements of the same thing ; 
and, being men, we must translate our thoughts backwards and 
forwards from one to the other, if we are to think truly and 
wisely. Duty meets us in developed forms in the mutual offices 
of a Christian society, quickened and stimulated by Christian 
faith. But what meets us is always essentially duty. 

History declares only too plainly the insufficiency of this 
type of Christianity. Such obsolete forms of error as sacramen- 
tarianism push it aside with the promise of a more many-sided 
though not a healthier life. Ethical motive is not supplied by 
it ; young Evangelicals go to Carlyle, go to George Eliot, go to 
Ruskin, for stronger food than the wonted milk-and-water— 
‘sincere’ milk, let us grant, so far as the milk goes, but 
sadly blue. I cannot think Jesus Christ meant His Church 
to be a little walled-in province of the moral world, where they 
keep up old, graceful customs, and let the gadding world go 
its own way. I cannot think Jesus Christ meant to found an 
asylum for priests and women, while the active moral service 
of mankind should be done by outsiders. We have a new 
type of Christian life yet to see—a new idea of Christian 
service yet to form. Christians ought to be at the front of the 
column, in the heart of the battle. 

And therefore, while it would be impiety and irreverence to 
disown the truths of evangelicalism—while it would be a crime 
against the brethren as well as against God to speak lightly 
of sin or lightly of forgiveness—it would be perhaps greater 
impiety and grosser irreverence to narrow ourselves to that 
fragment of Christian life which has found room in the 
Church, or in the revival. The secularities of modern life— 
the very scepticisms of modern thought—are at least as full 
of Christ’s influence as much that calls itself faith and piety. 
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In Christ’s name, we lay claim to the whole truth, and break 
through the barriers of the evangelical tradition. It is indi- 
vidualist; Christ’s Gospel is social. It is too often sentimental; 
Christ’s Gospel is moral. 

(4) For the half-Christianity of the emotions I may refer to 
Ritschl’s account of the German Aufklérung. According to 
his searching and fundamentally just criticism, that movement 
erred in regarding as truths of natural religion, truths which 
were really revealed in the work of Christ ; but yet the du/fkla- 
rung had the merit of making these truths more prominent. 
We may add that such piety does not feel its true connection 
with the moral or redemptive process. Doubtless the principle 
is true, in a high and transcendental sense, that all is for the 
best in the best of all possible worlds. But this is a truth for 
me only if I am yielding myself to God’s guidance, and, along 
with my fellows, am doing my best among the grave evils of 
this actual world. And Christ is the synthesis of my faith and 
my obedience—the source of strength in either. 

(5) We now reach redemption, or the region of duty. Here 
it is to be expected that we should find many schools devoting 
themselves to corners of truth which are recognisably Christian. 
Without trying to be systematic, let us look at several of these 
schools. | 

(a) It will not surprise any thoughtful reader that I should 
again refer to Matthew Arnold’s position. For he is peculiarly 
the man, among sceptics, who is devoted to the moral teaching 
of Christ. Never was there a misbeliever or half-believer to 
whom Jesus Christ meant so much,—never one to whom the 
Bible was so dear. We might almost say of Arnold, that, 
while denying the truths of natural religion, he believed in a 
special revelation of moral and spiritual truth made through 
Israel and perfected by Jesus Christ. He cut off, under the 
name of ‘ Aberglaube, the supernatural in all its forms; 
denied, with mockery, the personality of God; denied the 
possibility that we should be assured of a life after death. 
But, having thus cut into the quick of Christianity again and 
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again, he assured us that the mangled remains in his hands 
were infinitely precious—far more precious than all the world 
besides—far more precious than the unmutilated Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the crucified and risen Son of God. ‘Though he 
will not believe in the God of providence and grace, yet Arnold 
believes in providence, or grace, as an objective influence— 
traces its working in history—hails it as his God. Thus there 
is in him a certain religious sense of dependence ; nor is this, 
as with the Pantheists, a merely notional thing ; it is a moral 
thing. Granted he must be a sceptic, Arnold’s tour de force is 
honourable to his heart, and honourable to the serious quali- 
ties of the English race. His positive teaching is truth—is 
Christian truth—suggestive, helpful, edifying so far as it goes. 
He ‘thought clear’ and ‘ spoke true,’ if he did not always ‘ feel 
deep’; for his was a sweet and pure, though not a very profound 
or spacious, moral nature. We cannot wonder that minds, 
tired of the big empty words of declamatory apologetics, tired 
of hearing men beat the air with arguments meant to support 
foregone dogmatic conclusions, should turn with relief to 
Arnold’s sincerity, paying the price even of scepticism in order 
to escape from conventionalities and exaggerations. 

In some respects, Arnold ought to be our teacher. At his 
disbelief in the personal God—whom Scriptures call ‘the 
living God ’—we can only express our sad amazement. That 
any one should deny our Father in heaven with a light heart 
and a flippant tongue, is strange and sorrowful. But Arnold’s 
rebuke of our ‘insane licence of affirmation’ is too well de- 
served. It is true and important that the Bible is literature, 
not science, though that is not the whole truth ; and for call- 
ing us back to experience—for bidding us verify what we 
believe—Arnold deserves our warm thanks. But, as a whole, 
his doctrine is a tour de force—a whim. ‘Morality’ was not 
‘given’ in Israel without ‘ Aberglaube’; it was given as a 
message from Jehovah ; it was ‘new-given’ as a message from 
our Father. The Christian ideals which Arnold loved draw 
their strength from supernatural beliefs. In the midst of 
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‘ Aberglaube, it may be possible to form a sect of cultured 
minds who shall aspire after the practical ideals of the Gospels, 
while denying the theories implied in them. But. either a 
too complete victory of his own opinions, or a more earnest 
morality awaking the sense of sin, or a deeper spirit of reli- 
gion awaking the soul’s thirst for God, would destroy Arnold’s 
school. He himself, I strongly suspect, harboured the ‘ Aber- 
glaube’ of the hope of immortality. And his finesse will 
never touch the masses of the people. 

(6) The study of sociology makes another contribution to 
our ideals of conduct ; and it too, I think, should be claimed 
as a half-Christianity. I do not refer to the detail of practical 
theories. ‘The Gospel has not committed itself to any special 
social arrangements. It explicitly leaves them to our own 
management, holding us responsible for the application of 
Christian principles to all the details of practice. But socio- 
logy does rest upon a moral principle, and therefore ulti- 
mately on Christian faith, the guardian and champion of the 
moral consciousness. Sociology presupposes the subordination 
of the individual to society. Even the theory of laissez faire 
is advocated in the interest not of the individual, but of the 
social organism. Now the supremacy of the public weal is a 
moral postulate. It does not appear on the face of things 
that society is an organism ; the moral consciousness within 
us leads to the discovery. And, if society be not to us a 
moral organism, embracing morally sacred individuals, our 
sociology will prove a corrupting and not an antiseptic influ- 
ence. But, if we keep morally right, then I think it is an 
eminently Christian service to teach the dependence of each 
man upon the social whole; and all detailed discoveries in 
sociology will help us in doing our Christian duty. Society 
is the sphere of God’s working ; His Holy Spirit makes us love 
one another, and live one in the other. This is nothing else 
than Christianity upon its social side. If only we do not take 
God’s sphere of working for God Himself—deny the Deity 
because we have found His empty temple ! 
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(c) Another half-Christianity is that which fastens on the 
Christian law of self-sacrifice for the individual, as if that were 
coincident with the whole of the Gospel. We have already 
seen how far that position is true,—viz. that a complete spiri- 
tual ethic came first from Christ, and that human ethic, when 
fully developed, necessarily involves self-sacrifice. Besides this, 
the Christian’s attitude of submission towards God’s will in 
providence is a further self-denial. But the effort made by 
Hegelianism to ground the law of self-sacrifice on the alleged 
dialectic law: of progress is a very dubious matter. Even in 
logic, the alleged progress by negativity is ill made out. And, 
in ethics, what does it mean? It means much to us, no doubt 
—because we have a moral consciousness within us, and because 
we have Christian teaching without us. Hence we interpret 
the maxim ‘die to live’ by what we know of actual moral 
realities, and of our duty in regard to them. The very exag- 
geration of the phrase may make it more impressive, and in so 
far a better ‘phrase. All parable, all metaphor, all poetry in 
the service of morals, is due to this human expediency of alloy- 
ing truth with error to make it work better. First-rate men 
usually speak thus—freely and without danger. They know 
that their pictures are only types. But alas! the second, 
third, and fourth-rate men come on the scenes—get caught in 
their predecessors’ tropes—treat pictures aw grand sérieuw— 
and produce Calvinisms, ‘ Natural Laws in the Spiritual World,’ 
and Principles of Negativity. What could the maxim ‘die 
to live’ do for a learner? It might possibly lead him to a 
Japanese happy despatch—to Christian self-denial it could not 
lead him. This law of duty must not be separated from the 
moral consciousness, which enunciates and interprets it. And 
the moral consciousness, in its healthy normality, turns out to 
be the Christian consciousness. 


DE 


(6) There is yet one other element in the Christian ideal. I 
do not know that any system of half-Christianity appropriates 
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it, except that commonest and deadliest of all religious errors, 
which says, ‘ Lord, Lord, but ‘does not’ the things which 
Christ commands. 

Most of the sceptical half-Christianities may be detected by 
the want of a due sense of sin. This criticism is offered, very 
justly, by Mr. Gladstone in his review of Robert Elsmere. 
Certainly, contrition is one of the notes of genuine Christi- 
anity. But there is much else besides in genuine Christianity ; 
pity, that the religion of repentance and the religion of duty 
find it so hard to converse with each other. We must not 
think this test will always suffice. The thinker I have now to 
speak of had a healthy sense of the evil of sin and of the bless- 
ings of forgiveness. Yet his thinking did not surpass the 
measure of a half-Christianity. 

With many Hegelians, we have to be on our guard against 
assuming in our simplicity that words mean what they seem to 
say. The forgiveness of sins, for example, may be some 
psychological change, or metaphysical discovery,—rarely any 
thing so moral as 'T. H. Green’s ‘ putting off the old man.’ 
But with Amiel, deeply influenced as he is by Hegel, it would 
be unfair to make such an imputation. Amiel is quite excep- 
tionally Protestant and evangelical in his tendencies; and he 
has the happy French incapacity for being obscure. He did 
believe in forgiveness, and was thankful for it. 

Nor can we say of Amiel, that he reduced religion too much 
to the consciousness of forgiveness. ‘Though that element is 
brought out with singular clearness, the religion of submission 
and the religion of duty are fully recognised by him. The 
theory seems to be complete. Yet it works imperfectly ; 
religion makes Amiel pure and dignified, but it leaves him 
depressed, irresolute, constantly full of doubt. What is the 
missing link ¢ 

We might explain his partial failure by saying that he falls 
into the scholar’s error of treating everything as a hypothesis. 
While he sees the beauty and feels the truth of Christianity, 
Amiel cannot help considering, from time to time, how the 
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world would look on the opposite theory. His principles are 
not left (once tested) to embody themselves in conduct, and 
approve themselves by their fruit; he is perpetually analysing 
them, looking at them through the microscope, and putting 
them together again. He feels it necessary to keep open a line 
of retreat towards materialism, in case his spiritual beliefs 
should be turned by the enemy’s forces. But these facts only 
carry further back the question, Why did such admirable 
theories as Amiel’s not work better? How did they fail to 
produce full conviction ? 

I take it the answer lies here, that, with all his many-sided- 
ness, Amiel lacked a simple acceptance of the Christian facts. 
For him, as for Arnold or for Green or for Carlyle, the super- 
natural was a fairy tale, and the New Testament was composed 
of iron and clay in about equal parts. This dogmatic disbelief 
held him prisoner. Since he denied the historical verification 
God had given eighteen centuries before to spiritual truth— 
first. by the very presence of Christ, then by the accompanying 
miracles,—therefore Amiel’s own theories hung in the air. It 
makes a world of difference whether morality is doing God’s 
will—working under Christ—or whether, as Amiel sometimes 
hints, we have to extemporise morality as we go along. The 
Christian does not rest on ideas merely, however true and 
however nobly self-commending, but on facts, on spiritual 
Presences, on inscrutable forces, that have revealed themselves 
and their operation. All Christianity fails, more or less disas- 
trously, if it leaves out Christ. All Christianity succeeds, more 
or less satisfyingly, to which God was in Christ, and is in Christ 
—whose professors desire from the heart that Christ should 
conform them to His image, and that He should bring them 
to God, the living holy Father. 

The permanent presence of Christ as our mediator with 
God separates therefore the lives transformed by Christian 
faith from those lives which are merely modified by Christian 
influences. The primary doctrine of God in the New Testament 
is the doctrine that God is our Father,—a doctrine which is 
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desiccated when it is. made a part of that Trinitarian mystery 
which we are commanded to assert, and forbidden to understand. 
But the second element of the New Testament doctrine of God 
is that God is our Father in Christ. It is the love of God that 
saves us, but it saves us by the mission of the Son. We can- 
not separate Christ from God, or God from Christ. Our wor- 
ship of both is the same act. ‘Those who lose their grasp of 
Christ, as we have too plainly seen, are all but certain to lose 
their hope in the Father also. 

The proof of Christ’s Godhead may be said to begin with 
His sinlessness. This fact places Him with God over against 
the world. We do but express the same argument more fully 
when we say that the nature and perfection of Christ’s work as 
the world’s Saviour shows Him to be God. Yet, for us men, 
these two considerations rank almost as distinct arguments. It 
is not merely the character of Christ which shows Him to be 
Divine; He is not merely a sinless individual, breaking for a 
moment the current of human history ; He is the central figure 
in human history ; He claims to be so, and experience proves 
that He is so. But, conversely, it is not merely Christ’s work 
of redemption, as attested by the faith of the Church, which 
proves Him to be Divine. His Divine glory is verified to us by 
the ever fresh influence of His historical personality. The sin- 
less One who saves us can be no other than God. The Saviour 
who is sinless must be Divine. Person and work support and 
interpret each other. | 

Salvation by a sinless man who was no more than man would 
be salvation by omnipotent power, in defiance of the moral 
conditions of life. The purity of such a being would be 
created in him; and the new act of creation—that, and not a 
moral process—would contain the secret of redemption. Salva- 
tion by a sinless angel would detract from the glory of God. 
Surely redemption is the greatest thing in God’s universe ; 
surely the new creation is only possible as the Creator’s own 
work. It will avail us nothing to join the Arians, and to regard 


Christ as a demigod (so practically Ewald). God is one; till 
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we have learned that, we do not know what we mean by God. 
But besides, Christ is a man; He is at any rate a man,—proved 
to be so by the most touching proofs; and a demigod who is 
also a man is an impossible conception. We are left with 
Christ’s humanity; we are shut up to the recognition of His 
Godhead. That Christ was ever mere man,—that His person 
was ever a merely human person, however much overlaid after- 
wards with Divine grace,—is a shocking thought. Such a 
Person will not bring us to God. God with us, passing 
through a true human experience, becomes and remains true 
man = God man. 

It is one of the great merits of Ritschl’s theology to bring 
out so clearly as he does the significance for Christian faith of 
Christ’s permanent presence in men’s hearts as the Mediator of 
the human race with God. Along this line of inquiry we may 
hope to arrive at doctrinal statements which will ‘ commend 
themselves to men’s consciences in the sight of God.’ But 
Ritschl’s own doctrine is of the nature of a compromise. And 
thus, even he fails to do complete justice to the Christian facts. 
Even beyond the point where we now stand in our survey of 
the elements of Christian faith, another half-Christianity may 
be slipped in. For Ritschl is resolutely ambiguous in his 
doctrine of Christ’s person. And, so far as we can break down 
his guard, we find that, in spite of the use of the Divine name 
as applied to Christ, the school of Ritschl really regard Christ 
as a uniquely endowed man—and no more. In order that the 
misty halo with which Christ is encircled may be kept unbroken, 
we are forbidden to inquire into the causation of religious life 
in the individual. We are told, as by Lotze, that in religion 
we must inquire into ‘ values’—into the intrinsic excellence of 
religious ideas—and omit to study ‘causes, the idea of God 
and the idea of cause being incommensurable. In order to 
carry this out, Ritschl identifies Christ’s historical influence, as 
founder of the Christian Church, with His total religious influ- 
ence. What Christ did was to create a social community. 
Christianity cannot be separated from its historical antecedents. 
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Faith in Christ consists in reckoning one’s-self a member of 
His church, and a subject of His kingdom ; in consequence of 
which act of faith, one comes to share ‘ the common salvation.” 
This view of Christ’s work is further safeguarded by systematic 
depreciation of all religious life outside of the pale of historical 
Christianity. We are forbidden to draw lines of connection, or 
to trace continuity, between the Providential process at large 
and Christian faith as its culmination. Ritschl becomes sharply 
supranaturalistic in his severance of the historical Christ from 
His historical antecedents and environment outside of Israel. 
Only the personal Christ is of value to Christians. The rest 
of the world’s history is absolutely null and blank for the 
purposes of Christianity. 

Now it is vain for Lotze or Ritschl or any one else to bid the 
human mind give over inquiring into causes if the inquiry is 
legitimate and natural. The human mind will take its own way; 
and even those wilful thinkers who try to banish the doctrine 
of cause, will have their own doctrine—unconscious, implicit, 
full of fallacies and contradictions, devoid of light or help. 
Here, for instance, according to Ritschl, God’s causation in grace 
=the setting up in history of a Christian Church, which propa- 
gates itself by natural psychological agencies. Ritschl cannot 
separate the Christian God from history ; and he cannot—not 
even Ritschl can—weed causation out of history. Accordingly, 
the only result of his wilfulness is, that he gives us a maimed 
and defective view of God’s causation in grace. But a certain 
view he does necessarily give us. That any man can give an 
exhaustive view of any part of the field of God’s workings, who 
will pretend ? Here, if in any subject, we are sure to encounter 
mystery. Nevertheless we shall know enough to assert, that 
God is at work, personally and directly, in our own spirits, not 
at a second remove through the agency of the Church, or at a 
distance of several hundred years. Ritschl does indeed protest 
that the soul’s relation to God or Christ is not through the 
Church, but in the Church. And that is well said. But so 
long as Ritschl brands as ‘ unhistorical mysticism’ all recogni- 
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tion of God’s working in grace additional to what is seen in 
history or in psychological law, for so long he practically makes 
the Church not the sphere but the substitute for personal piety. 
And those who prize Ritschl’s protest against individualism, 
just because they value his social doctrine, regret that he 
should discredit and degrade it by an Sa La philosophy 
of the religious life. 

We cannot shirk the intricate further problems of Chris- 
tianity. If the thing could be done—if Christian mankind 
could speculate as far as Ritschl does, and then desist from 
speculation at his word of command—Ritschl’s theology 
might, I conceive, be a Christian theology. He does not 
refuse tribute to Christ, but argues that the question of offer- 
ing this special personal tribute of worship to Christ does not 
legitimately arise. Such a thinker is a Christian manqué. 
But, since human reason is always pressing for a fuller answer 
to its lawful questions, the theology of Ritschl gravitates 
more and more to the left. 

In reality, what Christ does permanently for the faith and 
life of Christian people is no less than the exercise of an 
absolute personal influence, to which there corresponds on our 
side an absolute dependence. It is not only for knowledge, or 
only for pardon, or only for joy that we look to Christ; still 
less is it peculiarly for law (though His commandments are not 
grievous), but for life. All that God is to us, Christ is to us. 
All that God is to us, He is to us in Christ. All natural 
religion, all previous lower revelation of God, is summed, 
sealed, transcended, in Jesus Christ, so that, apart from Him, 
there is no God. 

The theology of Ritschl is criticised as keenly by theologians 
of the left in Germany as it is by German orthodoxy. Such 
a writer as Professor Lipsius urges against Ritschl the reality 
of the soul’s conscious communion with God, and insists on 
the unfairness of branding this consciousness as ‘ unhistorical 
mysticism.’ With this criticism we must agree. But it does 
not follow that Lipsius and his allies are in better case than 
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Ritschl. When Ritschl asserts that there is no real communion 
with God except in the Christian Church, founded as it is on 
historical revelation, he is trying to safeguard the supreme 
importance of the Christian facts. We may think they ought 
to be safeguarded by a fuller doctrine of sin and redemption. 
And when we have thus safeguarded the historical work of 
Christ—when we have also accepted the miracles with which 
‘God bore witness to Him ’—then we can urge the reality of 
secret and direct communion with God in a way which Ritschl 
would have felt dangerous. But theologians of the left, when 
they develop a fuller doctrine of Christian experience, threaten 
to destroy the doctrine of Christ’s person and work. Lipsius 
has spoken of carrying the Gospel to the higher heathen races,} 
‘not as a history in the past, but as a power of God which 
the Christian experiences within himself.” | Not a history in 
the past! ‘This is the record, that God hath given to us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son.’ Lipsius himself tells us 
that ‘ Christianity stands and falls’ with a belief in a revelation 
of God in the spirit of man, and of divine acts in human 
history. My impression is that the theology of that school, 
while it has imbibed a good deal of Christianity, is in too 
ambiguous an attitude towards the Christian facts. ‘Though 
it connects its ‘inner experiences’ with Christian history, it 
might at any moment be forced into Deism, or through Deism, 
modern fashion, into Agnosticism.” 

While the Bible teaches us that Christ is God, it does not 
tell us what modern science has told us, that our world is only 
one planet in the system of one star. We are often told that 
the new discovery makes the old faith ridiculous. We reply 
that we do not believe in Christ’s Godhead upon a priori 
grounds, but upon its proper evidence; that, all the world 
being dependent on this one Personality, and this one Per- 
sonality being unique in human history, and Christ having 


1 See his pamphlet /x welcher Form sollen wir den heidnischen Kulturvilkern 
das Evangelium bringen ? 

2 Lipsius’ pamphlet, which I have quoted, is a very pleasing and earnest 
manifesto, giving a view of his school upon its best side. 
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told us that He was the Son of God, we believe that it has 
pleased God to come to us in person for our redemption. At 
the same time we admit that the Bible says nothing to us 
about the relation of God to other planets. Jf they are 
inhabited, and 2f sin has entered them (which our own experi- 
ence proves to be a possible thing, though we protest that it 
is not necessary), then our own experience also proves that 
God may seek to redeem them, and that the character of God 
will move Him to do so. In Jesus Christ, as He is sufficient 
for our salvation, so there is power and grace enough to save 
all worlds. Thus it is possible that God may extend the 
knowledge of Christ to other planets. But the knowledge 
of a Saviour belonging to a different world would be a much 
less gift than that which God has bestowed upon us. And 
there is no @ priort impossibility in the thought that God may 
have done for other worlds something analogous to what He 
has done for us. Yet, a posteriori, God having done and 
suffered for us, because of our sin, what otherwise God never 
could have done or suffered, it may be strictly impossible that 
there should be any parallel to the Incarnation. Scripture 
does not speak to that question. Our Christian faith is not 
bound up with any dogmatic assertion, whether affirmative or 
negative, on matters of this kind, lying as they do outside of 
the limits of possible experience. Our faith is this, that 
Christ Jesus is over all, God blessed for ever. 

Christ did not begin His ministry by asking any such con- 
fession from men. What He led up to, at first, was the con- 
fession of Messiahship. That was the bond of the Apostolic 
churches ; and, unless we claim to be greater than Christ, we 
have no right to revise the terms of church-fellowship. . But 
the question is, How are we to translate the claims of Christ 
into modern language? Messiahship has become a merely 
historical category, valuable because of its connection with 
Christ Jesus. We think of it in the light of Christ; we 
cannot test Christ by it. Perhaps the best modernising of the 
idea of Messiah is to describe Christ as the Saviour of the 
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world. If we recognise Christ’s work of salvation as consisting 
in the manifesting of God, in the putting away of sin, and in 
renewing the hearts and wills of men, then we are Christians, 
at least by profession. And nothing more need enter into the 
rudimentary faith of plain Christian men, except that they 
worship Christ. But theology cannot avoid asking the ques- 
tion, Who the Person is who saves the world? And theology 
can ascribe such an office only to a Divine person. Hence it 
not only may but must teach its Lord’s Divinity; and by so 
doing it justifies Christian worship. 

How far we are at liberty to infer doctrines as to what may 
be called the interior constitution of the Godhead is a different 
matter. I cannot see that Christ, or the apostles, ever an- 
nounced to us that they were instructing us on such a subject. 
God is our Father; Christ is the only way to God; though 
absent from us now in His earthly humanity, Christ is still 
with us in Spirit, and, through Christ, God is with us—such is 
the New Testament doctrine of the Trinity; a doctrine alto- 
gether practical, everywhere in contact with the religious life 
of men. Once again we turn back from human traditions to 
the purer intuitions of the New Testament. One cannot feel 
assured that the theological methods of the Greek orthodoxy 
were either exegetically or spiritually warranted. We must be 
grateful for its defence of Christ’s true Godhead and of His true 
manhood ; and we must make allowance for the great difficulty 
of safeguarding these rudimentary truths. But we may question 
whether men are entitled to the exact definitions of Greek 
theology, or whether these have any meaning. If we are to 
dogmatise on such remote and unintelligible questions, the so- 
called Athanasian Creed is a very moderate stretch of dogma- 
tism ; yet most unprejudiced readers feel that creed to be a 
sad misrepresentation of Christ and His Gospel. Indeed, is it 
not in limine startlingly unchristian, to tell people they must 
believe something which they must not understand ? For men 
to make that statement on their own responsibility, without 
Biblical warrant, is surely overbold. If the Church can add 
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to the foundations of faith, what may she not do? No! It 
is not in such subtly curious questions that Christian faith 
works. It is in the question what Christ is to me,—if He is 
my light, my law, my Lord, my Saviour; if He has brought 
God near me; if He has brought me to God. The Sonship of 
Christ is indeed intrinsic to His revelations. Apart from it, 
God’s Fatherhood would sink into an accidental and external 
relationship of adoption; but in Christ, God’s only-begotten 
Son, the Fatherhood of God is revealed as what God essen- 
tially is. Yet even this intrinsic relation of Sonship is revealed 
with a view to our sharing it. 

It is a difficult question how far the sceptical Half-Christiani- 
ties may be used as auxiliaries in the Christian cause. As 
nominal belief becomes less common, this question will grow 
more pressing. If ‘all things are ours,’ the Half-Christianities 
are ours. For that matter, the Anti-Christianities are ours 
also. But with these there can be little question of co-opera- 
tion. With the Half-Christianities, on the other hand, there 
are large fields of social effort where it is desirable to work in 
common. ‘To do so will be good for our companions and good 
for us. There is more real Christianity in self-sacrificing effort 
for the public weal, than all professions, and tests, and safe- 
guards have ever produced. Let it be understood that Chris- 
tians look on their allies as imperfectly enlightened men. 
Then, if Christians can really perform the best public service, 
it is not too much to hope that a constant tide may set in 
from the outskirts into the main current—that half-Christians 
may ripen in great numbers into whole-hearted Christians. 
We cannot make sure that men who dislike the Churches are 
invariably enemies of God. Sin has made our neighbours’ 
humanity, which ought to be so interesting a study and so 
beautiful to us, often so irritating, and that for most trivial 
reasons—‘ touch of hand, turn of head’—that we are left 
uncertain in many cases whether a man is averse to Christ, or 
whether he is merely averse to the ways and habits of certain 
Christians. One need not be an enemy of all righteousness 
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because he dislikes a particular revival preacher! Even while 
he wrongly lingers in half-Christianity, a man may be Chris- 
tian at heart. Such men especially might be drawn on toa 
fuller confession of faith. 

But, within the ranks of Church teachers, it does not seem 
possible that even good men should serve if they are a prey to 
habitual overmastering doubt. Occasional acquaintance with 
doubt we could no more debar than occasional acts of sin; and 
every one who has any knowledge of the human heart will 
understand that the ordeal of doubt, faithfully undergone, is a 
softening and deepening process. But the Church is set as a 
witness to certain facts—to God, to Christ, to His resurrection, 
to the future life. We have no right to ‘conceal God’s truth’ 
from His congregation, or to sadden with our own doubts those 
whom Christ is inviting to the comforts of His Gospel. This 
seems to be the general rule; it must, of course, be applied 
with wisdom and discernment. 

To mere attendance at Divine Service, it is the Church’s 
duty and joy to welcome every one, however sceptical, however 
depraved. And even the sacrament of Christ’s supper is open 
to those who desire it, so they do not create scandal in manifest 
contradiction to their implied profession of faith. It is no 
part of the Church’s duty to make inquisition into the secrets 
of men’s thoughts. If they think they will be the stronger for 
the ordinance of fellowship with Christ, and if they profess 
a sincere allegiance to Him, though mixed with doubt, then, 
in God’s name, let them come to the Master’s table. It may 
be He will show Himself to them more clearly. But, if they 
have taken the responsibility of publicly professing disbelief— 
if they have made it known that Christ is to them only a 
memory, and not a presence—then, I conceive, the Church has 
no right to give them a place among Christians. ‘ We partake 
the same bread’; faith is the basis of our fellowship. The 
Church dare not alter that basis into one of mere sentimen- 
tality. But, while men do not utterly deny the truth, the 
Church must welcome weak faith—of the intellect, as well as 
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of the heart—on the charitable assumption that her infirm 
children are seeking God’s light, and are prepared to receive it 
gladly. 

For this, after all, constitutes the difference between one 
sceptic and another—how he is looking—what is his attitude 
towards the Church’s larger grasp of truth. If a man is willing 
to be convinced, then there is every reason to trust, that, even 
during this earthly life, he will ripen into a strong and deep 
Christian. Unfortunately, the arrogance of intellectual scepti- 
cism corrodes most unbelieving minds. The will takes up an 
attitude of aversion to the claims of Christ. God’s Spirit may 
plead with them, but His pleadings are addressed to deaf ears. 
They have closed the record against Christ. ‘They have made 
their ‘exodus from Houndsditch’; they have pronounced ex 
cathedra that ‘ miracles do not happen’; they have settled that 
‘criticism invalidates’ the old faith. 'The question, even as a 
possibility, has passed out of their lives. Encompassed by the 
unsolved mysteries of human life, with the unexplored territory 
of death not far ahead, and (yet stranger) carrying with them 
unexplored recesses within their own hearts, they are quite 
satisfied that their six-foot plummet has fathomed the infinite ; 
they are quite resolved to admit no question of error in their 
favourite waybills and guide-books. Some of them writhe and 
groan—some of them smile with sad eyes—some of them com- 
press their lips, and plod resolutely on, shall I say manfully or 
doggedly? But smiling, or groaning, or silent, every one of 
them is supercilious towards the Gospel. And superciliousness 
is poison to the capacity for truth—as fatal to it as vitriol is to 
the eyesight or the miner’s choke-damp to the breath of life. 

‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes ; yea, Father ; for so it seemed good 
in thy sight. 


But, while we thus lay down the law, we are in danger per- 
haps of forgetting that we are not the custodians of the 
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Christian temple—that that office belongs to certain watch- 
men, who live about the building, in huts constructed of wood, 
or even of hay and stubble, and who display a more jealous 
affection—perhaps a more irritable affection—for their own 
little huts, than for the great and stately temple which these 
smaller structures somewhat deform and somewhat block up. 
Official orthodoxy is no mere half-Christianity, we may be re- 
minded. No; it is rather, let us say, a Christianity plus— 
a redundant faith. And the request may be made that we 
should ourselves advance from the lowliness of the one Foun- 
dation, or from the severity and antiquated fashion of the gold, 
silver, and costly stones which prophets and apostles built of 
old upon that foundation, to the more recent improvements 
—already venerable by age—constructed out of wood, hay, and 
stubble. 'To believe in substitution—to believe in infallible 
inspiration—to believe in Calvinism—to believe, without equi- 
vocation or reserve, in eternal punishment—to believe, in fact, 
in the whole mass of revealed dogmas, which, though not neces- 
sary for bare salvation, are part of the deposit of truth com- 
mitted to the Church. 

As to this, I can only disclaim all supercilious aversion from 
further argument, and confess that it is the duty of every 
Christian to believe all or any of these or similar articles of 
faith for which he is shown sufficient evidence. 'To be ignorant 
of truth, even on the fringes of religious subjects, impoverishes 
the life of the spirit. But at the same time we must not 
forget the quite unique importance of fundamental truth. We 
must not so insist upon truths of detail as to degrade to their 
level the principles upon which all truth rests. Christ is the 
foundation. Christ personally is the republication of all reli- 
gious and moral truth—the realisation and the living source 
of all religious and moral excellence. Doctrine which ex- 
pounds this fact, of Christ and His salvation, is a very good 
thing, as a witness. But to say that we cannot secure the 
foundation itself except by building on a lower foundation— 
viz. the infallible Bible—that is, I take it, to supersede the 
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foundation ; a proceeding which is likely to have grave con- 
sequences. And it too much encourages the criticism of an 
astute and old-established firm of builders who insist on a 
third foundation, lowest of all, viz. the infallible Church. No ; 
Christ is revealed in history, and is confirmed by His Spirit, 
i.e. by personal moral conviction. Our faith implies a sufficient 
record, but not an infallible record. The Bible was inspired 
by Christ’s Spirit, and must be read in His Spirit. If it is so 
read, a thousand errors will not much harm us, provided we 
reach Christ and trust in Him, and hear His voice, and follow 
where He leads. If we do not read in His Spirit, the 
most immaculate and most infallible Bible will be a dead 
book to us. With this additional danger, that, having our 
certified codex of correct history and correct opinion—or, 
that, having our traditionally verified system of doctrines in 
our hands—we shall be less concerned about those spiritual 
conditions which other Christians seek to secure as their 
only means of either knowing what is true or doing what 
is right. 

Therefore I confess that, while willing to learn by fair argu- 
ment, and while tolerant of all excrescences that do not en- 
danger the foundation, those for whom I speak think ordinary 
dogmatism not more Christian but less Christian than simple 
faith. Christ has taught us to expect that excrescences will be 
attached to His Gospel from which it were better free. Neither 
if a man believes that Moses wrote Deuteronomy is he the 
better man, nor if he disbelieve it is he the worse. It does not 
affect his conduct, it does not transform his view of life, as 
faith in Christ certainly does. It is simply a question of fact 
to be settled by evidence. But if, in order to make out that 
Moses wrote Deuteronomy, a man calls black white, or even 
grey, while strongly, in his heart of heart, suspecting it to be 
black—that does affect his life, disastrously ! How many such 
arguments there are, every one knows. Men wishing to be 
persuaded—sure of being applauded by their immediate circle 
if they take one side, and sure of being hooted if they take the 
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other side—put out arguments, in support of what they think 
Christian truth, so weak and unsubstantial that they would not 
buy a house or a field, or arrange for a day’s pleasure, or take 
a single practical step in any department of life except religion 
on the strength of similar arguments. What has real evidence 
on its side is quite able to commend itself; what has no evi- 
dence had better go. And, disentangled from such doubtful 
and endless disputations, the faith of Christ ought to make its 
appeal to men more clearly and more strongly. It ought to 
be possible to accept the Gospel without believing in the mar- 
vellous doctrinal harmony of Scripture with Scripture, or in 
the marvellous scientific harmony of Scripture with observa- 
tion, or in the marvellous historical harmony of Scripture with 
research. These superstitions were devised, no doubt, for the 
support of Christianity. If they ever were useful, the time is 
gone. We do not permanently keep up a sheathing of wooden 
platforms and galleries in order to support our great buildings. 
Take away these scaffoldings, and let men see the building, at 
last, as the Master planned it! 

It is not to doctrinal tradition that we owe any apology. 
One does, perhaps, owe an apology for disturbance to faithful 
unspeculative servants of God, who are leading a quiet Chris- 
tian life. While we talk round and round about the thing, 
they have the thing itself. If held up alongside the life of 
obedience, the most correct theological opinions make a poor 
show. But error must be refuted. Every text-book of church 
history will explain that heresy led the way, and that truth 
had to be afterwards stated in order to refute error. The case 
is still the same. And therefore one trusts God will not allow 
an earnest effort to express and defend His truth to prove 
entirely sterile. Such effort ought to enrich and quicken 
Christian faith. In God’s time it will do so. Meanwhile, 
those whose one practical duty it is to labour this subject must 
present the fruits of their toil to God, beseeching Him, of His 
mercy, to forgive for Christ’s sake, and to have as speedily as 
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possible refuted and neutralised, whatever is morally erroneous 
in their theories; and so to order things that neither neglect, 
nor malice, nor misconception may hinder what is of God in 
their theories from effecting that service which, by His blessing, 
it may be fitted to accomplish. 


if. 
THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINES OF JUDGMENT AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


I. 


Tue religion of the Old Testament is a growth, developing 
along the line of the nation’s history. Piety under the old 
covenant was a public thing; the whole people was God’s son ; 
and the foreign relations of the people of God furnish a series of 
turning-points in their religious development. I propose to 
state here in popular form how these developments are to be 
conceived in accordance with the leading results of Old Testa- 
ment criticism. Whether or not we make the critics’ views our 
own, it is important to understand that the religious value of 
the Old Testament does not disappear in the crucible of criti- 
cism, but requires to be newly conceived. It is the more im- 
portant to bring this out, as writers like Kuenen and Wellhausen 
do not attend carefully to what we should conceive to be the 
religious aspects of the history of Israel. 

The Book of Genesis, according to the prevailing view among 
critics, contains for the most part prehistoric matter—myths, 
and legendary traditions, fragments of which, indeed, are 
thought to appear in the later books of Scripture. Such a 
view merely asserts that what held good of every other nation 
held good in the case of Israel. But what is left us to admire 
or value in this unhistorical or barely historical material? I 
answer, the way in which the prophetic spirit has treated its 
material, the way in which it has moralised its material. While 
the priestly contributors to the historical books of the Old 
Testament are for the most part coldly correct, the prophetic 
historians are at once in touch with the popular spirit, and 
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growingly imbued with moral ideas. With few exceptions, 
they have made the traditions they handle both profitable and 
stimulating. Our modern nations, disinherited by an artificial 
culture of the popular traditions of their own race, find more 
than all they have lost in the pages of the Book of Genesis. 
Thus Japheth ‘dwells in the tents of Shem’—as in more 
important ways too. 

When the history of Israel fairly emerges into the daylight, 
we find the people suffering oppression in Egypt, and, in their 
oppression, rallying at the call of Moses to their ancestral faith. 
The revelation of God as Jehovah seems to be specially con- 
nected with the deliverance from Egypt. The quarrel of the 
Hebrews is not only patriotic but religious. They are hindered 
from carrying out the duties of their ritual.2 Hence the 
development of the controversy between Moses and Pharaoh 
becomes a religious war between Jehovah and the gods of 
Egypt. But it is of great importance that the religious 
quarrel has a moral and patriotic root. Egypt and its gods 
mean oppression; Jehovah is the friend of justice, the helper 
of the oppressed. And when, at last, Israel escapes to the 
shores of the Red Sea,—when the wind blows the waters 
shallow, so that Israel can ford them, and afterwards over- 
whelms the enemy in his pursuit—then it is plain that, whether 
or not Jehovah is, in a metaphysical sense, the only God, He is 
at any rate able and willing to protect His people in their 
need,—He is at any rate stronger than all the powers of 
injustice and fraud, whether earthly or spiritual. Although 
the shoaling of the Red Sea ford may be, in itself, no more 
than a rare natural phenomenon, still the coincidence of such 
a phenomenon with such a crisis in history is a supernatural 
event, whether we like to call it a special providence or a 
miracle. | 

Rarely can such experiences come twice in the history of any 
people. The sense of their unity, the enthusiasm for justice 


’ Kuenen, Religion of Israel. 
2 Wellhausen, Art. ISRAEL, Zzcy. Brit. 
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and liberty, the enthusiasm for Jehovah their deliverer, must 
have raised the temper of the people to an intense pitch of 
exaltation. As Ewald says, St. Paul’s phrase, ‘ baptized into 
Moses,’ is every way justified.1 What wonder if such a time 
was signalised by a new revelation of God, and by a new law 
to regulate the life of men? But do not let us go too fast. 
Do not let us be too confident that we know how the new 
revelations will take shape, or how far they will extend. It 
is natural to make a fight to save at least the Decalogue as 
Mosaic. And I am by no means sure that either the First 
Commandment, or the ‘reason annexed’ to the Second Com- 
mandment, implies the metaphysical non-existence of the false 
gods. Both imply Jehovah’s ‘jealousy’ of all rivals. But if, 
in later days, we see these commandments not only broken by 
sinners, but disregarded by reformers—if Monotheism never 
seems to be rigidly enforced till the age of Hezekiah and 
Josiah—if Elijah seems not to attack the calf-worship of 
Samaria, if Amos fails to denounce it, if Hosea is the first to 
declare it a fruitful source of moral and spiritual corruption— 
if a brazen serpent is worshipped in the temple at Jerusalem, 
through the reign of good kings and bad, till Hezekiah — 
breaks it up—must we not assume that a longer development 
of religious life was required before the Decalogue was formu- 
lated ?? Again: the Sabbath-day appears to be the surviving 
member, because the fittest, of a cycle of lunar festivals, in con- 
nection with which it is still thought of by the people during 
the period of the kings (2 Kings iv. 23; Amos viii. 5). Other 
arguments alleged against the Mosaic origin of the Decalogue 
are: its purely moral and spiritual cast in contrast with later 
prevalent superstitions; and the existence of another version of 
the Decalogue, so called, which is far more ritualist (Ex. xxxiv. 
11-26). What then, it will be asked, was the religious gain of 
the Exodus? Or how can Kuenen confess that Moses is ‘ the 


! History, in loc. 

* It is possible to suppose that the law against images did not form part of the 
Ten Commandments in their first draft, though it came in as they were ampli- 
fied. Do we gain much by obviating this one difficulty ? 
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moraliser of the religion of Israel’? ‘The answer is, that the 
establishment of Jehovah’s oracle, to decide questions referred 
to it, connected religion in the minds of the people with justice 
and right—all the more impressively, if the priestly tribunal 
had no police authority to enforce its own decisions, and if 
their acceptance was enforced only by public opinion, by the 
course of Providence, and by the dread of God’s judgments in 
the conscience. Jehovah thus became an ideal to the people, 
and an ideal of righteousness. 

Of course the Pentateuch attributes to Moses a whole series 
—several incompatible series—of complex social arrangements. 
We can only suppose that these, whether actual customs of 
later days or legal programmes, were carried back to Moses in 
the somewhat slavish spirit of lawyers all the world over. 
When the narrative allows us a glimpse of any cause less than 
supernatural as influencing Moses’ polity, it tells us that he 
followed advice given by his father-in-law (Ex. xviii.). 'Trans- 
lating this from the language of popular tradition into modern 
phraseology, we infer that he instituted a Kenite organisation 
among his fugitives. That religion was organised as the descrip- 
tion of the tabernacle implies, most scholars have felt to be well- 
nigh unthinkable. Here, again, some passages in the curious 
cento of the Pentateuch betray a totally different order of march 
from that which the priestly theory involves and details (Num. 
ii. 17, x. 21). The ark, it appears, went first (Num. x. 33). 
We do not well know what the ark originally signified. It 
seems actually to have led the battles of Israel (cf. Num. xiv. 
44, and 2 Sam. xi. 11). It was as Israel’s deliverer that Jehovah 
began to reveal His righteousness to the people. And, when 
the ark is lost to the Philistines, its presence in the army does 
not look like a new thought, but rather perhaps like an 
obsolescent custom revived in a time of extreme need. The 
narrator who tells us about it is perhaps puzzled by it; to him 
it may have been a strange thing; but probably it was not 
strange in Eli’s time. At any rate, the ark was an important 
symbol of national religious unity—a sort of germ of the One 
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Sanctuary legislation of later days. Whether or not it con- 
tained anything analogous to the two tables of the Decalogue, 
it was a symbol of the people’s relation to Jehovah and to 
each other. That relation was afterwards interpreted by the 
Decalogue ; or the two Tables may already have been published, 
even if they were not enclosed in the sacred chest. Therefore, 
in a sense, it is profoundly true that the Decalogue was in the 
bosom of the Mosaic ark. But why, if it is not historically 
true, should the narrative tell us that ark and worship were 
enshrined in a Levitical tabernacle? This is one point, among 
many, in which the Grafian hypothesis seems to me to give 
solidity to a great deal of carlier criticism. Many writers, like 
Knobel, found the tabernacle as described incredible, but they 
left their work half done when they gave no account of the 
motives which led to such a description. But, if the Levitical 
theory of holiness, with its triple cordon of high-priest, priests, 
and Levites, is a late development, then the theory of a taber- 
nacle became, in later times, a legal and religious postulate ; 
and therefore it is worked out with the patience of a caste 
of lawyers and priests. To call the account deceptive would 
be an abuse of language. Men had no scientific conscience 
in those old days; not many have even now. If religious 
theory demanded a fact, what matter though tradition had 
omitted it? We must simply repair the omission. So they 
may have felt, in all good faith, if they ever gave the question 
so much thought even as that implies.! In this respect the 
Wellhausen theory seems to me healing and helpful as com- 
pared with such speculations as Ewald’s.? Yet, in the stress of 
debate, some orthodox people betray an inclination to treat 
Ewald as a guardian of the truth. Against this I earnestly 
protest. One who is not directly under his fascination finds it 
hard to understand how Ewald, with all his erudition and all 

1 Canon Cheyne however thinks that the publication of Deuteronomy as a 
Mosaic book was ‘needful illusion.’—Mez of the Bible; Jeremiah. 

2 Ewald says as little as possible against the historicity of the description of 


the Tabernacle. Vet he admits that the narrator has idealised it.—/Zzst. il, tox 
—Eng. tr. : | 
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his genius, got pardon for his extravagant subjectivity. He 
tells us, in regard to the Exodus, that it was almost an accident 
which then confined ‘the true religion’ to a single nation. 
That is, to use a popular expression, Ewald all over. He 
has a sort of Deistic conception of a religious minimum which 
he calls ‘ the true religion.” This he hunts all through the Old 
and New Testaments ; this given quantum, not a thing that 
grows and develops, is the object of his study. He widens it 
in the Old Testament to embrace doctrines of a pre-existent 
Messiah, which are very improbable so early as he places them, 
and valueless if true. He forces into it even in the early books 
of Scripture doctrines of immortality which certainly have no 
business there. He contracts ‘the true religion’ in the New 
Testament to the same thing—to what he first put into the 
Old Testament, and then took out of it. We must protest 
against Christian faith mixing itself up with Ewald’s fanciful 
moral Deism. 'The confinement of religion to Israel was of 
great importance. If Renan’s construction of the early religion 
of Israel is correct, progress lay not in the line of the mild 
universalist belief in ‘ Elohim,’ but in the stern particularisms 
of Jehovah’s service. 

To have led Israel out of Egypt and restored them to 
the free pastoral life of their ancestors, was honour enough 
for one man. Moses did no more in the way of politics. It 
was left for his successor to lead the people a further step 
in advance—to conquer the richer lands of Canaan, and to 
transform Israel into a race of farmers and dwellers in cities. 
This brought danger with it to the imperfectly attained 
national unity; and the customs, religious and other, of the 
more civilised Canaanites,' readily adopted by the ruder con- 
quering nation, had a moral taint, which involved the risk 
not only of arrested growth, but of moral relapse. The 


1 Modern critical views require us to regard Israel as backward in culture. 
Kuenen quotes the Nazirites and Rechabites as combining zeal for Jehovah with 
zeal for the primitive pastoral life, where vineyards were unknown and luxury 
almost impossible. 
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idea of the extermination of the Canaanites is probably, like 
the tabernacle, a late postulate drawn from the idea of holiness, 
and turned, as usual, into a historical record. There must 
have been bloodshed enough in the conquest of Canaan, but 
not wholesale extermination. The vintage feasts of Israel seem 
to be drawn directly from the customs of their predecessors 
(Judges xxi. 19 sq.). Many ritual customs may have been 
transferred to the worship of Jehovah; or the worship of 
Jehovah may have been flanked by local cults. As the critics 
suppose, Jehovah had not yet begun to regulate questions of 
ritual. He regarded them as adiaphora; the lesson He set to 
His people was, ‘Obey my voice.’ After the conquest, there 
must have been a slow unifying of different race elements. 
But the Mosaic tribes were in possession of the precious 
religious and moral traditions, and, antique fashion, adopted 
others into their national life. 

War and oppression came as a remedy against the threaten- 
ing evils of this perilous time. Deborah’s song shows us that 
the feeling of the national unity, though imperfect, was 
by no means lost; and we see in it that religious faith 
is still the most potent spring of martial prowess. <A long, 
troubled time ensued—on the whole, we cannot doubt, a 
time of slow growth—till oppression by the Philistines grew 
utterly unbearable, and was relieved through the agency of 
Samuel, the king-maker,! of Saul and of David. Circumstances 
in the great neighbouring empires now permitted a short but 
glorious bloom of national splendour—a time to which all 
after ages looked back as a lost ideal. We may not unnatur- 
ally suspect that they idealised their golden age. It was their 
habit to treat the past imaginatively. But Nathan’s rebuke 
of David shows us sufficiently that the moral quality of the 
faith of Jehovah was still secure, and was prepared to assert 
itself more and more strongly. Be it observed that it is not 
the uncleanness of David’s conduct which Nathan reproves. 


1 The idea that monarchy was an impious demand is probably due to late 
reflection, 
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One can hardly speak of chastity to an Oriental polygamist ; 
Nathan tells the king he could have women enough—had he 
not already Saul’s harem? No; it is the injustice, the treachery 
of David’s conduct which God rebukes ; and before that rebuke 
the conscience of the king quails. ‘This is no vulgar Oriental 
despotism. The king’s power is checked by the power of God ; 
and God’s commissioned prophets interfere boldly, and gener- 
ally with safety, in the policy of every monarch, to the great 
disgust of the rank and file of politicians. 

It is probable, however, that religious life was not very deep 
as yet. David, and still more Solomon, are as closely allied 
with Tyre as is the house of Ahab in subsequent days. Tyrian 
workmen, as being more skilled, erect a temple for Jehovah, 
and adorn its front, at any rate, with heathen emblems (Jachin 
and Boaz), originally, it is probable, of a very unedifying sig- 
nificance. I suppose few scholars will now make a struggle 
even for the youth of Solomon. His reign was cruelly oppres- 
sive; his religious policy was an affair of ostentation rather 
than of piety. When the Chronicler idealises him he has to 
cut out great part of his life, as he had already cut out some- 
thing from the life of David. 'The patterns afterwards alleged 
(in obedience to theory) to be God’s immediate gift are here 
seen to grow up in a thoroughly natural way. Nay, so late as 
the reign of King Ahaz, the monarch still finds no difficulty 
in copying a heathen altar which took his fancy at Damascus 
(2 Kings xvi. 10). The high-priest Urijah, Isaiah’s friend 
(Isa. viii. 2), seems to have made no objection. ‘The forms of 
worship were still natural, not prescriptively ‘ holy.’ 

The separation of the kingdoms, after the death of Solomon, 
transferred the centre of interest to the northern part of the 
country. Nor was the revolt at first judged to be irreligious. 
A prophet had instigated it (1 Kings xi. 29), though others 
subsequently condemn it (Hosea iii. 5; viii. 4, etc.). Prophecy 
never considers itself bound by its own past utterances. 
Hosea denounces Jehu’s cruelties as well as Jeroboam’s revolt, 
though Elisha had instigated Jehu. Even the calf-worship, 
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we have seen, is not immediately condemned by prophecy. 
The weath and prosperity of the northern kingdom threw it 
into the arms of Tyre (cf. Acts xii. 20). Tyrian idolatry— 
perhaps persecution—is added to the superstition already 
tolerated. And so, in God’s providence, a reaction 1s 
provoked ; and Elijah carries popular sympathy with him 
when he stands forward in defence of the old ways. Here 
again Ahab’s injustice to Naboth damages him more than his 
idolatry. Here again J ehovah appears to avenge civil wrong. 
After varied fortunes Elijah’s work is finished by his disciple 
Elisha instigating Jehu to conspire against the idolatrous and 
blood-stained race. We are apt to hold Elisha guiltless of 
Jehu’s violent methods. 'The Bible nowhere says that he was ; 
if we hold that, we must hold it on our own responsibility 
(cf. 2 Kings x. 30). But, from the time of Elijah, a steady 
succession of prophets carry on a new movement, which puts 
beyond question the moral and spiritual elevation of the 
religion of Jehovah, ‘The wave of Tyrian influence has been 
rolled back; now a more terrible foreign influence threatens 
the ungodly kingdom; the world-empire of Assyria draws 
menacingly near. This fact lies in the background of the 
utterances of the first of those prophets who gave their oracles 
permanence by reducing them to writing. 

Amos, whom recent criticism regards as the first of the 
literary prophets, was a man of Judah, though he prophesied 
in the northern kingdom. ‘The fact is of interest, as showing 
the religious solidarity of the two states, and the superior im- 
portance of the larger. Possibly we may also infer from Amos’ 
nationality that Judah was in a better religious condition. 
Yet it is not Amos, but Hosea the northerner (iv. 15, and, if 
our text is correct, xi. 12), who speaks favourably of the con- 
dition of Judah. Both prophets set themselves against the 
impotent cunning of the popular foreign policy of the day. 
Both point out that, in a region nearer at hand, the national 
safety may and must be secured. The popular rekgion, trust- 
ing in ritual, thought that all was well in the relations of the 
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State with Jehovah. But the prophetic religion brushes aside 
ritual as a secondary thing, and a thing indifferent to God. 
Amos calls for a reform of civil justice, thus maintaining and 
deepening the connection between the fear of Jehovah and the 
law of morality. Hosea, a priest by birth, a man of more 
inward feeling, and trained for the prophetic office by strange 
and bitter personal experiences, attacks the calf-worship, not 
as a breach of positive law, but as an infringement of the spirit 
of true devotion in which Jehovah must be served, and as a 
fruitful source of moral corruption. Hosea, therefore, calls for 
a more penetrating religious reformation. It is also Hosea 
who first explicitly lays down the canon that Jeroboam’s revolt 
was itself an irreligious act. This shows how the new literary 
prophecy was breaking with the hasty and insufficient methods 
of reform favoured by its predecessors, from Ahijah to Elisha. 
The soteriology of the prophets is still extremely simple. Amos 
says, ‘Let righteousness flow down your streets ;’ Hosea says, 
‘Return to David, but, above all, return to God.’ 

After Amos and Hosea, many writers place Zech. ix.-xi., 
most of them adding xiii. 7-9. On this view the prophet— 
perhaps himself a Zechariah (the Zechariah, son of Jeberechiah 
of Isa. viii. 2 ?)—appeared in the northern kingdom. But his 
words seem to lack the moral depth of his predecessors’. And, 
in fact, there is now a disposition! to place these oracles late 
in the post-exilic period. 

Not even prophecy could save the northern State. It fell ; 
and the centre of interest perforce is transferred to Jerusalem 
and its king, both of whom immediately gained in religious 
and social importance. The smaller State may be compared 
to Gideon’s 300—an insignificant force, yet all the fitter for 
the realising of God’s spiritual purposes. Hitherto its history 
had been chiefly an echo of what passed in the north. The 

1 Stade quoted by W. R. Smith; Wellhausen in Zvcyclopedia Britannica. 
On the other hand Kuenen (in his Zstroduction to the Hexateuch) still places 
Zech. ix.-xi. in this period. If Isaiah developed (Driver) the doctrine of the 


personal Messiah, as opposed to the dynastic hope, we should need to put this 
portion of Zechariah later, at any rate, than Isaiah. 


L 
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Tyrian influence was strong in both kingdoms, and, by the 
crime of Athaliah, lasted even longer in Judah than in Israel. 
But the recoil when Joash was placed on the throne must have 
strengthened Jehovaism, and must have given éclat to the 
temple whose high-priest, J ehoiada, had borne so conspicuous 
a part in the national uprising. Henceforward the kings of 
Judah are on good terms with the religious authorities during 
several reigns. The historical books blame certain things in 
them all; but this eensure is pronounced from the standpoint 
of a later generation. With Ahaz, indeed, there came a 
change. But the period of the weak and wicked Ahaz was 
also the period of Isaiah, whose was the truly royal influence 
at that time. To say nothing of the prophecies of Immanuel, 
given in the reign of Ahaz, we find Isaiah’s work crowned, in 
the time of Hezekiah, by the destruction of Sennacherib’s 
army, and by the reforms undertaken by Hezekiah, who was 
now completely under the guidance of the great prophet. 

It is difficult for us to realise the immense importance of 
this transaction. Much of what we are accustomed to carry 
as far back as the crossing of the Red Sea really belongs to 
this great crisis. Hezekiah’s policy had been weak, foolish, 
vacillating ; Isaiah could? not pronounce approval on the 
whole of it. (Had Shebna overborne his influence?) But, in 
the end, Hezekiah had returned to the allegiance to which he 
stood pledged, only to find? that the Assyrian broke faith 
with him. Again Jehovah’s cause was the cause of right 
against wrong, of the oppressed against the tyrant. Again 
the heathen power, drunk with successes, was so infatuated as 
to challenge Jehovah to a religious war. With a sublime con- 
fidence the prophet maintained the assurance that God would 
defend the right; that the city of God should be inviolate ; 
and that the heathen army should melt away by some mys- 
terious disaster. God kept His word to the prophet; the 
proud foe was struck down, and lost all; Judah was new born 
into an enthusiastic confidence in the God of righteousness 


1 Driver, p. 69. a TO Dara 
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and of victory. We hear the echoes of that great triumph 
almost beyond a doubt in Psalms xlvi. and xlviii.—possibly in 
others (¢.@. Ixxv.). 

Yet Isaiah was not one of the unmoral prophets, who put a 
superstitious faith in Jehovah’s power, as if it was at the ser- 
vice of the people independently of moral conditions. Such 
men gave much trouble to Jeremiah ; and very likely they 
leant on Isaiah’s word, vulgarising it, as little men do the 
words of greater and purer men. But Isaiah himself had a 
more developed soteriology. Only a remnant, he thought, 
could be saved. The nation must go through sore chastise- 
ment. In point of fact, we know that deliverance from the 
Assyrian did not lead to the final consummation of God’s 
kingdom, and therefore brought no more than a temporary 
respite from trouble. Yet that interval may have had the 
greatest value. Perhaps it allowed Isaiah to educate and con- 
solidate his circle of disciples (viii. 16, 17), who formed the 
beginnings of a spiritual church even in Old Testament days. 
That may be doubtful. More certain is it that the breathing 
space before the Babylonian period gave room both for 
Hezekiah’s partial reforms, conceived in a Deuteronomic spirit, 
and, after the terrible reaction under Manasseh, for Josiah’s 
more thorough reform, carried out by way of counter reaction 
under the direct guidance of the Book of Deuteronomy. And 
it is certain that these reforms helped the exiles to hold 
together in Babylon, and paved the way for the reconstitution 
of the State after the Captivity, under the control of the 
complete Levitical scheme. Even Jeremiah, who was specially 
called to induce the people to submit at Jehovah’s command, 
looked forward to a future connection of true religion with 
Jerusalem and the land of promise. It is no doubt the case, 
as Kuenen says, that Jeremiah’s predictions of a return helped 
to work their own fulfilment. They were among the pro- 
vidential agencies used for that purpose. 

Thus the battle between the prophetic and the popular reli- 
gions ended in a compromise. Substantially, the prophets 
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won; else God had broken off His work half accomplished. 
But the victory of the prophets was suicidal. The law very 
speedily killed out prophecy, at least in its old form. Zecha- 
riah and Haggai could not really emulate ‘the former pro- 
phets.” Previously, while the relations between Jehovah and 
Israel were loose and indefinite, a prophet might make just as 
much of the people’s life as God made of the prophet’s own. 
There were infinite possibilities in the prophetic word. But 
the ritual side of religion proved too strong for the prophets. 
They had rather despised it—looked on it as a human weak- 
ness—treated it as a matter of course, to be settled by human 
judgment—always provided that the laws of morality were not 
infringed by it. But morality was infringed by the popular 
religion, at every turn, till at last the prophets had to deal 
with the minutize of ritual for themselves, and, becoming 
lawyers, ceased to be prophets. Everything in the people’s 
relation to God was fixed, under the Levitical system. It did 
not need a specially inspired man to tell the Jews (as Malachi 
tells them) that they ought to pay their tithes. On the whole, 
much was gained. Idolatry became hateful to the Jews; out- 
ward morality made headway, as it never, perhaps, has done 
with any other nation. But righteousness did not very 
remarkably flow down the streets of the rebuilt Jerusalem. 
Still less was the relation of Judaism to Jehovah such a 
relation of mutual love as Hosea had pleaded for. The world 
had to wait for that—content, if there was a waiting people 
of worshippers gathered round the sanctuary of Zion instead 
of an apostate people—till once more a day of freedom should 
dawn—a day in which, as never before, ‘ the true worshippers 
should worship the Father in the spirit and in truth ; since 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him.’ All things are for 
our sakes; the large thoughts of the prophets, the careful 
precision of the law’s pupils 1__we inherit from all alike, God 
having provided, for us, some better thing. 


1 Both Duhm (7heologie der Propheten, p. 13) and W. R. Smith (Old TZesta- 
ment in the Jewish Church, p. 314), quote the Apostle Paul’s doctrine of the 
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And now I may perhaps ask the pious reader, whether he 
cannot recognise God’s presence in such a process as what has 
been described, at least as clearly as he could recognise God’s 
presence in a string of isolated authoritative messages from 
heaven. ‘That God and men should be in fellowship together 
—that God should grant men moral discipline as part of their 
fellowship—and that, in its course, new aspects of truth should 
be beaten out,—this seems, to me at least, an altogether 
higher conception of God and of His ways in grace than if we 
held that He spoke, and again was silent, in accordance with 
His mere good pleasure. Surely at the present day no one will 
assert that a thing which grew is any less truly God’s than 
a thing which was produced ready-made by a superfluity of 
miracle. No! because it grew, it is God’s. Your child is 
God’s child because it is yours: it would not be more truly 
God’s if it were manufactured, like the Adam of Genesis, out 
of dust—but less so, because then it would have no kindred 
with God’s other children of the human race. 

Any recognition of the law of development is lacking on the 
part of the greatest orthodox critic, Delitzsch.1 He has been 
forced, again and again, to admit one after another of the 
facts of development. His scientific conscience has forced him 
to do this. But he seems to try his hardest to evacuate the 
facts of all their significance. He clings, with a strange 
pathetic earnestness, to those rags of tradition which are still 
within his reach. While he has to admit that Deuteronomy 
at least is not Mosaic, and that the priestly narrative and 
code are the latest parts of the Hexateuch, he insists that 
not only the Decalogue, but the little Book of the Covenant, 


law in support of the Graf construction of Old Testament history. I am afraid 
this will not do. What is the ‘covenant’ in Jeremiah? ‘Obey my voice.’ 
What is the law, considered as a subsequent growth? Ritual. Now, what is 
the ‘covenant’ in Paul? The promise. And what is ‘the law’ that ‘came 
in between’? ‘This do and live’=‘ Obey my voice’; moral law, not ritual. 
For my own part, I cannot think the Apostle is a safe interpreter of the details 
of Old Testament history. 

1 Introduction to his Mew Commentary on Genesis, T. and T. Clark’s trans- 
lation. 
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(Exod. xx. 22-xxiii.) is Mosaic, because we are told (xxiv. 4) 
that ‘ Moses wrote all the words of the Lord.’ And he also 
insists that Moses said something, wrote something, analogous 
to Deuteronomy. And, from a comparison of the version of 
the Decalogue in Exodus with that in Deuteronomy, he infers 
that Moses’ style was ‘ Jehovistic-Deuteronomic.’ That defini- 
tion is surely extravagantly vague; and no less extravagant 
seems the Professor’s anxiety to prove that when the Bible says 
‘Moses wrote,’ Moses must have written—something ; perhaps 
something quite different—no matter—something. The little 
Book of the Covenant is a code for an agricultural people. If 
—as Delitzsch admits—sacred legislation was a long-continued 
process in Israel, what earthly reason is there for supposing 
that this agricultural code was communicated to a nomad 
people ? especially as Delitzsch admits that, in the parallel 
case, we do not possess the alleged Mosaic Deuteronomy. 

Still further, having disguised development inside the Old 
‘Testament by the help of the rags of tradition, Delitzsch pro- 
ceeds to curse development in other sciences. ‘ Lyellism’ and 
‘ Darwinism,’ if accepted, ‘condemn the Christian view of the 
world as henceforth untenable!’ Now Dr. Delitzsch is not an 
expert in geology or biology. He is an expert in Hebrew; and 
there, in spite of himself, most reluctantly, he has had to make 
one concession after another to the facts of development. His 
repudiation of modern science only throws light on his own 
intellectual methods. It is a fresh instance of a timid man’s 
attempt to 

‘Compound for sins he is inclined to 
By damning those he has no mind to.’ 

Dr. Delitzsch has recently given us a brief sketch of his own 
apologetics in a paper in the Expositor,! entitled ‘The deep 
gulf between the Old Theology and the New.’ Though the 
paper is impressive by its religious earnestness, I venture to 
hold that its extemporised theology and metaphysics are preg- 
nant with danger to the Christian cause. There is an absolute 
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antithesis, we are told, between God and the world,—another 
between matter and spirit,—another between nature and grace. 
Grace is not only ‘ supra naturam’ but ‘ contra naturam. ‘He 
who submits himself to this can in his own experience distin- 
guish the supernatural workings of grace from the workings of 
his natural powers and impulses.’ ‘The whole work of grace 

. is supernatural, and therefore miraculous.’ In this all but 
Gnostic system, there seems to be no conception of a spiritual 
order. "he ‘law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ appears 
to mean nothing to Prof. Delitzsch, though he quotes the 
words. ‘If He thunder by law,’ says Tennyson, ‘ the thunder 
is still His voice ;? but the German seems to think differently. 
Before a Divine message could accredit itself to the eminent 
Hebraist, God must thunder by fits and starts. Though sub- 
stantially one may agree with Dr. Delitzsch’s faith as against 
those whom he criticises, one cannot but repudiate his intel- 
lectual assumptions. Science is furnishing us with materials 
for a new apologetic. In geology, in biology, in the Bible 
history, God is being revealed to us as working by law and by 
development—subject to law, though not limited by it. If 
so-called orthodoxy is to impress its preconceived view of 
revelation upon the Revealer, and of creation upon the Creator, 
we are little likely to attain to the truth. 

I submit, then, that where Delitzsch is great, as a Hebraist, 
he is a reluctant witness in favour of development, as the method 
by which the personal God has chosen to work. And I submit 
that where Delitzsch attacks development, he is, in spite of 
his curious self-confidence, a person of no special authority. 
His introduction to his commentary shirks the results of his 
critical analysis, and simply assumes the historicity of the whole 
tradition. 

Dillmann is quoted by Delitzsch! as ‘taking up an independent 
separate position’ in his commentary on the Pentateuch (based 
on Knobel). Delitzsch adds, ‘All the divergences of his analysis, 
however [from the school of Graf'], are of small note before the 
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one, that he embraces the pre-exilian origin of the middle 
books, although he makes the final redaction of the whole take 
place in the time of Ezra.’ Dillmann, however, is a very dif- 
ferent writer either from Wellhausen or from Delitzsch. While 
he has a sober spirit of reverence, and a conservative bias, 
which distinguish him from the rationalists of the extreme left, 
he is absolutely untrammelled by tradition, and frankly admits 
the unhistorical character of much of the Pentateuch (e.g. of 
the details of the tabernacle). He maintains the Mosaic origin 
of the Decalogue in a brief form. For the rest, he is inclined 
to save a maximum of the history ; and he explains the priestly 
laws, not as a prior construction by exilic or post-exilic scribes, 
but as the codified practices and claims of the priests of the 
Solomonic temple. That is obviously the conservative alter- 
native which offers itself when men begin to treat the Penta- 
teuchal laws as a late growth. It is an alternative which ought 
to be carefully gone into: although it seems to me to have the 
weakness of representing Ezekiel’s place midway in the develop- 
ment of legislation as purely an accident, due to his subjective 
qualities. I do not know whether Prof. Dillmann would agree 
to what I am saying. And I do not wish to underrate the 
importance of defending the historicity of a maximum of the 
contents of the Pentateuch. But my own impression is this,— 
that the critical differences between Dillmann on one side, and 
Wellhausen or Kuenen on the other side, are questions of 
degree and of detail. On both sides it is (generally) admitted 
that the historical narrative is based upon genuine tradition. 
On both sides it is admitted that the history is alloyed to a 
greater or less degree with unhistorical matter,—some of it of 
the nature of a prior? construction. On both sides it is ad- 
mitted that the prophets began their work by ignoring or else 
condemning sacrifice, though subsequently they undertook to 
regulate it. On both sides it is admitted that the Deutero- 
nomic law of the one altar was an innovation. It may happen 
that not much orthodox faith is associated with the school of 
Graf. But that circumstance, I conceive, is largely accidental. 
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Dillmann has conceded in principle all that orthodox theologians 
are accustomed to hesitate over. Essentially the same view of 
the course of religious development in Israel is suggested to a 
believing mind by each of the two presentations of Old Testa- 
ment history. If there are important doctrinal differences— 
and no doubt there are—these may bias, but do not necessarily 
determine, the opinions held on detailed points of criticism by 
the respective writers. 

Here I may perhaps be allowed to modify what I formerly 
wrote (in Christ and the Jewish Law) regarding the connection 
between the religion of Israel and previous ethnic religions. I 
fear I had a tendency towards the formula of the ignorant 
child, ‘God made me so big, and I growed the rest myself.’ I 
fear I was inclined to enlarge the compass of the revelations 
made at the Exodus, in order that, thereafter, the process of 
development in Israel might seem to be natural. I now see no 
objection to saying that God developed the religion of His 
grace by slow degrees, by almost imperceptible stages, out of 
a religion which was barely moral. The title of Mozley’s 
Lectures, Ruling Ideas in Early Ages, implies, in principle, the 
whole change, in reference to the Old Testament, from the old 
dogmatic to the new. Instead of explaining ceremonialism as 
due to God’s arbitrary will, we accept the laws of human 
nature and human society as relatively given data, and we in- 
quire how the Spirit of revelation made use of them and 
modified them. But I should still refuse, as firmly as ever, the 
assumption of naturalism, that an earlier stage of the world’s 
religious history must afford a complete explanation of all 
that is contained in the Bible religion. To take up that 
position is indeed to deny God; and it is to deny Him for 
the sake of a prejudice. It is to take for granted that the 
earthly constituents of a Pagan religion are all the historical 
forces at work in the world. I suspect, indeed, that all con- 
sistently worthy views of history depend on our recognition of 
a living supernatural Spirit who communicates freely with men 
by the chosen channels of His grace. But it would need a 
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special inquiry to make good that position. And it is enough 
for me at present to maintain, that God is the source at least 
of the Bible history. How indeed did Israel come to differ 
so far in religion from other peoples? Why was there such 
a steady succession of prophetic moralists in her? How was 
it that faith and morality kept on good terms here—grew up 
together into greater and ever greater life? How was it that 
the various historical crises were triumphantly passed through ? 
How was Christ’s work possible? And how came Christ ? 
What, in a word, made the immense difference, both for the 
world’s moral progress and for the world’s religious progress, 
between Israel and all other nations ? Unbelief can only answer, 
It happened so by accident. Faith can only answer, It hap- 
pened by God’s will ; it happened by God’s grace. 

But, if we are to meet the real difficulties of pious people, 
we must not confine our attention to the effect of modern 
criticism upon our views of history. Pious people may admit 
that the critics allow them to see God in Israel’s history ; but 
then they want to see God in the Bible, as they were wont 
to do. Now, I confess that neither the new criticism nor the 
new theology allows us to think of God as the author of the 
Bible in the sense in which Milton is the author of Paradise 
Lost. We have to put God further off from the Bible. It is 
God’s book ; but He is not to be held as indorsing all its his- 
torical statements, nor even all its doctrines and all its aspira- 
tions. I do not wonder that those who, with a childlike 
faith, have heard God’s voice in every syllable of the English 
Bible, should feel the world grown colder when they hear only 
the voices of messengers from God. But I submit that, if God 
is further off from us in the Bible, we meet Him in more ways 
—in more men, and in more books. Is it not a compensation 
to think of God’s action on the human spirit in such a fashion 
that, whenever we encounter what is good and true, what 
is great and wise, we know that God is there? ‘The light 
lighteth every man’: let us give thanks for its diffusion, 
even if, for a moment, we miss its intensity! And, while we 
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have consciences, God is never far off. ‘The word is nigh 
thee, — 


‘Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.’ 


And, while we have the Christ of history, who is also the 
Christ of faith, we can see that all the varied influences for 
good in God’s world are claimed as God’s, proved to be God’s, 
and given back to us from God by Jesus Christ. 


‘That one Face, far from vanish, rather grows, 
Or decomposes but to recompose, 
Become my universe that feels and knows.’! 


But we must also admit, that the sort of manufactured his- 
tory which criticism teaches us to recognise, especially in the 
priestly historians of the Old Testament, gives a shock to 
our sense of reverence. We should have taken for granted 
that God would keep such things out of the record of His 
special revelation. But are we sure that we are competent 
judges of how God may be expected, or might be desired, to 
proceed ? From the permission of evil downwards, has not God 
done the opposite of what we should have expected, again and 
even again? Could there have been a more startling surprise 
to the faith of an early Christian than to hear that the bulk 
of the Church catholic to which he belonged was (as we hold) 
to go fatally wrong—to be nicknamed ‘ Antichrist’? by many 
evangelical Christians? Let us try to get rid of the varnish 
of habit, and to see the fact in its native monstrousness. 
I know many pious people believe that Scripture foretold the 
Romish apostasy. I do not believe it. But let that pass; 
could even plain predictions much mitigate the bewilderment 
and dismay with which a Christian should learn, for the first 
time, that God was going to allow the Church, which He had 
purchased with the blood of Christ, to drift in great propor- 
tion into almost fatal error? When one looks at the earliest 
Church, after the apostolic age, it seems to one as if God’s 
providence had tossed the Church adrift, as we throw a young 
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dog into the water in order to teach it to swim;—when one sees 
the Church struggling from peril to peril, and from corrup- 
tion to corruption, one is tempted to doubt God’s providence 
or the reality of His revelation. Has all this no moral? May 
we not learn that men are to_gain something in Christ’s service 
which infallible guidance would only have kept from them? 
Is it not possible, that God in a manner hides Himself from 
His children, that each one apart, and all unitedly, may search 
for God, and find him? The moral assurance of faith is 
higher than any miraculous pledge, needful though that is in 
its place. The experimental knowledge of God is more than 
all systems of revealed truth. That knowledge ‘is life eternal.’ 
And it is no small moral relief to be done with the mass of 
ineffectual arguments with which Scriptural ‘difficulties’ used 
to be covered out of sight. 

Therefore I think we may accept the possibility of idealised 
and even of doctored history in the Bible. We shall do well 
to be cautious, reverent, slow, in admitting the actual existence 
of such history ; but we shall do better to be candid in making 
the admission, if we are shown good grounds for it. The Law 
is, for the most part, of an archeological or antiquarian in- 
terest merely. It is not well to fight against this fact by 
doggedly spiritualising our way through thick and thin. The 
really vital parts of the Old Testament are the Psalms and 
Prophets, and some of the Wisdom literature. Any one who 
fails to reverence these is indeed in a hopeless case. They 
are among the Divinest gifts of God to men. If we approach 
the Old Testament from the right side, every wise and good 
man will know how to prize it. On the other hand, much of 
the history, like the law, may have little more than an anti- 
quarian interest. When people blame the Old Testament, for 
mixing Judaism with Christianity, they are generally think- 
ing of the priestly historians. Their writings show us how 
good men, at a certain stage in God’s education of the Church, 
thought it necessary to conceive of God’s past dealings with 
them. To know this is interesting, and may be of profit to 
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us, though its devotional use must be carefully guarded. 
Greater are the facts, so far as we can learn them, of God’s 
dealings with men in the Old Testament ages. Greatest of all 
is God’s revelation of Himself in Jesus Christ. This Christians 
have always had, and therefore have had sufficiency at all 
times of historical knowledge. While we have the sunlight, 
need. we anxiously count the number of candles left to us ? 

My first chapter has been a mass of rather doubtful disputa- 
tions. Iam glad to be able to assure the reader, that we shall 
have more to do with certainties in Chapter II. 


ge 


The thesis which I have now to maintain is this,—that the 
Old Testament contains a large amount of moral and spiritual 
piety which has no hope of a future life. 

Traditional orthodoxy is tempted to dispute this thesis, 
because it insists upon reading Christian ideas into all the piety 
of the Old Testament. Modern criticism, on the other hand, 
is tempted to exaggerate the traces of an infra-moral and unspi- 
ritual religion, which are to be found in the Old Testament. 
We do not pretend to settle here how these should be handled. 
Apart from these lies the significant fact for us,—the fact 
that within the unquestionably moral and spiritual periods 
or portions of Old Testament piety, we find great spaces un- 
illuminated by the hope of immortality. 

Naturally, we get most of our evidence for this statement 
from the Book of Psalms. ‘In death there is no remembrance 
of thee; in Sheol who shall give thee thanks ?’ (vi. 5.) ‘Shall 
the dust praise thee? Shall it declare thy truth?’ (xxx. 9.) 
But, not to quote here other passages from the Psalms, we 
have in the prayer attributed to Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii.) a 
very full exhibition of the mind of a pious Israelite when death 
seemed near him. If it be true, as Cheyne holds, that the prayer 
is later than Hezekiah’s time, our case is all the stronger. Must 
we carry down into the exile period or later the state of mind 
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here depicted? ‘'The grave cannot praise thee, death cannot 
celebrate thee: they that go down into the pit cannot hope for 
thy truth. The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I 
do this day; the father to the children shall make known thy 
truth’ (vv. 18, 19.) There is much that is very beautiful, 
~ and, for an Old Testament writer, far advanced, in this lyric ; 
there is faith, and resignation, and the sense that ‘by these 
things men live.’ But, at the back of all, what hopeless dark- 
ness,— what undisguised, unrelieved despair ! 

This impression is confirmed in us when we inquire how the 
Psalmists treat those topics which most strongly suggest to 
Christian minds the hope of a personal immortality. Let 
us take, for example, Ps. xc. According to Isaac Taylor 
(quoted by Perowne), ‘wrapped, one might say, in mystery, 
until the distant day of revelation should come, there is here 
conveyed the doctrine of immortality . . . the thought of a 
life eternal is here in embryo.’ Perfectly true. But how far 
the Psalmist is from consciousness of this! ‘Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations :’? what does he infer from 
this? That God ‘is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living’? ‘ Because I live, ye shall live also,—does he attain to 
that thought? By no means. When he prays for God’s 
mercy, he asks for experience of it within the earthly life. 
‘ Satisfy us in the morning with thy mercy, that we may rejoice 
and be glad all our days. Make us glad, according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil... When he prays for immortality, it is for the eternal 
life of God’s covenant, or for a continued personal share in the 
covenant only through one’s children or through the results of 
one’s life. ‘ Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us; and establish thou the work of our hands upon 
us; yea, the work of our hands establish thou it.’ Such are 
the correlative thoughts in the Psalmist’s mind to the thought 
of God’s eternity. This glimpse into Israelitish piety strangely 
reminds us of modern Positivism. It is a sort of Positivism, 
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but Positivism plus the living God; and therefore a living, 
growing, helpful, nourishing system, a system with the promise 
of indefinite expansion, instead of a poor dead contrivance of 
human artifice. 

Psalm xc. is attributed to Moses. And, while some may 
reject the tradition, and some conjecture that a later saint 
threw himself dramatically into the significant circumstances of 
the great man of God, there may be others who will insist on 
treating Ps. xc. as early, and as constituting no fair sample of 
the faith of believing Israel on such a point as the after life. 
Let us turn therefore to a parallel passage in a Psalm which 
carries on its front the evidence that it was written during the 
exile. The singer of Ps. cii. ‘overwhelmed with affliction, 
pouring out his complaint before the Lord, bethinks him of the 
tremendous contrast between mortal man, or the whole decay- 
ing world, and God the immortal maker of both. ‘ He weak- 
ened my strength in the way; he shortened my days. I said, 
O my God, take me not away in the midst of my days; thy 
years are throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid 
the foundation of the earth: and the heavens are the work of 
thy hands. They shall perish, but thou shalt endure: yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou 
change them, and they shall be changed: but thou art the 
same, and thy years shall have no end.” What is the correlative 
thought? ‘ The children of thy servants shall continue, and 
their seed shall be established before thee.’ The very thoughts 
which convey to us the belief that God cannot ‘ leave us in the 
dust’ conveyed a different message to our spiritual ancestors 
under the old covenant. 

Or we might quote the parallelism of Ps. ciii. verse 17, ‘ The 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon them 
that fear him’—how does the second clause vary the expres- 
sion? ‘His righteousness is unto children’s children.” Such > 
was the immortality, such the eternal life, which satisfied, or at 
least comforted and strengthened, the singers of so many 
tender, spiritual psalms. 
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We are taught the same lesson when we ask, what was the 
traditional theory of the death of the righteous. The fullest 
picture perhaps is in Job v. After depicting the blessedness 
of the righteous, chastened man in various particulars, Eliphaz 
adds, ‘Thou shalt know also that thy seed shall be great, and 
thine offspring as the grass of the earth. Thou shalt come to 
thy grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in in its 
season’ (vv. 25, 26). Such was the theory of the ‘ death of the 
righteous’ and of his ‘last end’ (Numbers xxiii. 10). So too 
in the Book of Proverbs, ‘ Length of days is in Wisdom’s right 
hand’ (iii. 16). ‘ By me thy days shall be multiplied’ (ix. 11). 
‘The fear of the Lord prolongeth days’ (x. 27), etc. etc. So, 
in the Decalogue, we must suppose that individuals are ad- 
dressed as well as the nation; ‘Honour thy father and thy 
mother; that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee’ (Ex. xx. 12). And so, too, in our 
chief source, the Book of Psalms. The crown of all that is 
promised in that deeply spiritual poem, Ps. xci., is ‘ with long 
life will I satisfy him, and show him my salvation’ (ver. 16). 
And the sweetest utterance of trust in God, Ps. xxiii., ends 
with the exclamation, ‘I will dwell in the house of the Lord,’ 
not, as our versions have it, ‘for ever,’ but ¢ for length of days.’ 
All this implies that the Old Testament religion had no distinct 
dogma explaining the universality of death by the universality of 
sin. Sudden, painful, premature death was the penalty of special 
sin. Peaceful, honoured, long-delayed death, like Job’s, was the 
last reward of the righteous. Or if he had one other privilege, it 
was to leave behind him a posterity prepared to carry on God’s 
work. ‘Thus Cheyne reads and renders in Ps. xxil., ‘I would fain 
rehearse thy name unto my brethren’ (ver. 23, Heb.). ‘And as 
for him that kept not his soul alive, his seed shall be reckoned 
unto Jehovah; To the next generation they shall rehearse his 
righteousness, to a people that shall be born, that he hath done 
nobly’ (vv. 31, 32). This distinguished expositor adds the 
comment, ‘“ 31. One generation goeth, and another cometh.” 
But there is comfort in the thought that we shall have trained 
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our successors to the service of God. My strength may be 
brought down, and my days shortened (sings Israel personified, 
cil. 24; comp. 19), but a new generation shall fill up that 
which remaineth. Suffer me to live on earth till the tradition 
of God’s might be firmly fixed in Israel (lxxi. 18; compare 
above, ver. 23, similarly xlviii. 14, Ixxviii. 4). 

Again, there is light for us in one of the emotional phrases 
of Hebrew poetry. ‘The land of the living’ is this present 
world ; this world of darkness, uncertainty, decay, this land of 
the dying is, to the Hebrew singer, ‘ the land of the living.’ 
Let us not misjudge him. It is not only the natural love of 
life which makes him cling to it; there is a supernatural, a 
religious motive besides. Hezekiah’s lament ran, ‘I shall not 
see the Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living.’ The 
Psalmist, restored to life and health, sings with rejoicing, ‘I 
will walk before the Lord in the land of the living’ (cxvi. 9). 
Cheyne surely urges to a ridiculous extreme the identification 
of every psalmist with Israel; but, even if Israel be meant in 
such a passage as the above, must not the individual have 
explored its meaning for himself before he could transfer its 
meaning to his nation? Again, another Psalm (xxvii. 13) gives 
us the eager cry, ‘I had fainted, unless I had believed to see 
the’ goodness of the Lord in the land of the living,—or, as 
Perowne renders, ‘ Oh, did I not believe to see the goodness of 
Jehovah in the land of the living!’ a pregnant aposiopesis. 
Cheyne corrects, ‘I am confident of beholding,’ etc., and finds 
that this passage is probably alluded to in Ps. cxvi. This 
correction somewhat weakens the impression the words would 
otherwise make, though it does not involve any substantial 
change. If we accept the Massoretic text, I know of no more 
pathetic verse in the whole of Old Testament scripture. It 
gives us the picture of a believing soul, with nothing standing 
between him and utter despair but the chance of recovery from 
sickness. God gave him his desire; it was well with him, and 
well for us, as many as use his Psalm, that God heard him and 
raised him up. But what an imperfect, what a precarious faith 
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was that which was suspended on what we are apt to call the 
chance course of an illness,—which was suspended, let us 
rather say, upon that with which God does not allow us to 
intermeddle, upon a particular event in a department of Provi- 
dence where God would have us absolutely, unquestioningly, 
submissive to His will. A noble faith breathes in the Psalm, 
—but a faith very far short of the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. 

Other instances of the phrase are perhaps less significant 
(Job xxviii. 13; Ps. lil. 5, exli. 5 [cf. lvi. 13]; Isa. li. 8; 
Jer. xi. 19; Ezek. xxvi. 20; xxxii. 23, 24, etc.). But the 
phrases used by way of contrast are full of meaning. We have 
‘the land of forgetfulness’ in Ps. Ixxxviii..—* Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead? Shall they that are deceased [Rephaim | 
arise and praise thee? Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in 
the grave? or thy faithfulness in Destruction ? Shall thy 
wonders be known in the dark? and thy righteousness in the 
land of forgetfulness ?’ (vv. 10-12.) And in Job (x. 21, 22) 
we have the magnificent description, ‘The land of darkness 
and of the shadow of death; a land of thick darkness, as dark- 
ness itself, a land of the shadow of death, without any order, 
and where the light is as darkness.’ 

But perhaps Ps. xxxix. gives us a clearer view than any 
other passage affords of the struggle of human piety against 
the unrelieved fear of death, The gentle chastened faith of 
this Psalm, ‘the most beautiful, according to Ewald, ‘ of all 
the elegies in the Psalter,’ has its own peculiar fragrance. 
Some Psalmists rose so high in their faith, that they laughed 
at death, and by the logic of feeling proclaimed the life 
eternal, as we might almost say, before its time. Other singers 
approached a similar faith through long agonies of doubt, 
refusing the apparent limitations of their lot, extorting deeper 
promises from the seeming reluctance of heaven, as if taking 
the Kingdom of God by violence. But this unknown man 
had no capacity for winning such triumphs. What he most 
fears is to speak unwisely or irreverently about the great 
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God. He is no innovator. The faith, the hope, that was 
good enough for his fathers, must surely be good enough for 
him. He does not presume so far as to ask a new thing from 
God. In happier days he might have sung as sweet a strain 
as Ps. xxiii. But his lot has been darkened, and his song must 
needs be pitched in a minor key. Hardly does he dare to 
approach God; he fears to offend Him. He sees now too 
plainly what all thoughtful hearts must one day perceive, 
the emptiness and idleness of men’s hot strife for gain and 
glory, while within a few years they must enter the silence of 
the grave. ‘Surely every man at his best estate is altogether 
vanity. Surely every man walketh in a vain show; surely 
they are disquieted in vain; he heapeth up riches, and 
knoweth not who shall gather them. Yet, sorely grieved and 
saddened as he is, he turns instinctively to God. His is a 
reconciled heart. ‘My hope is in thee.’ He prays that he 
may profit by the trouble God has sent him; that, if he lives 
on, he may live more wisely ; and, if it please God, he prays 
that he may be spared a little before he ‘ goes hence, and is no 
more’; for, as he expresses it, letting us into one of the secrets 
of Old Testament piety, ‘I am a stranger with thee, a sojourner, 
as all my fathers were.’ God is the host; the passing genera- 
tion of men are guests at His table, banqueting with Him for 
a little, and enjoying the splendour of His gifts, then out into 
the darkness. Our Psalmist does not dare to murmur at the 
conditions of his lot, as he apprehends them. He only asks 
that, if it so please God, he may see out his full time in God’s 
gracious presence. So deep was this Psalmist able to go in 
humility and submissiveness towards God, though a faith 
which removes mountains was not his. 

And indeed there are times when we could almost envy the 
Psalmist his view of life. There are times when we feel as if 
human life, lifted so high as to be capable of communion with 
God, and not lifted so high as to pass into the region of the 
eternities, were more suited to our real weakness. ‘There are 
times when we tremble and shrink under the burden of eternal 
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hopes and eternal fears—when we would fain relapse into the 
humbler position of ‘strangers and sojourners with God.’ It is 
useless. Every age has its own burdens ; we cannot evade our 
own; we should be no happier if we could. And, after all, 
these fears are only the vapours of sickness. God's fact is sure 
to prove better than man’s fancy. 

But here perhaps it 1s necessary to consider how the popular 
doctrine of Sheol affects the representation of Old Testament 
piety which we have been giving. For it is possible so to 
present the doctrine of Sheol as to imply that ‘from the very 
beginning of the old economy the immortality of the soul and 
a future state of unending existence were revealed and were 
believed.?! We can only do this, however, if we are willing to 
deprive ourselves of all real insight into the courses of Hebrew 
thought. To the Hebrews Sheol never meant what could be 
called immortality. 

I have described the doctrine as a popular belief. ‘That 
seems the most probable view which we can take of it. Butat 
has left its traces in the language and in the imagery of many 
a prophet—notably in Isaiah xiv., in Ezekiel (ch. xxxil.), and 
in the Book of Job. The author of Ps. xlix., as we shall see 
presently, continues to think of the state of the unredeemed 
dead as an existence in Sheol: and even Jesus Sirach appears 
content with the traditional view of the world to come. To 
us, in our enlightened age, death means extinction. Having 
laid down this general principle, on rational grounds, we pro- 
ceed to qualify it in the case of mankind, and particularly of 
Christian men. The early races of mankind behaved differently. 
They conceived of death not logically, but imaginatively, 
emotionally, as a state of being opposite in quality to life—life’s 
antithesis, but still a kind of being or shadowy existence. No 
one can have missed this in the classics; no one can fail to 
perceive that, in reading of the Hebrew Sheol, he is on similar 
ground to his classical reading. It may be hard to say what 
originated this strange picture of life in death ; possibly dreams, 


1 W. H. Green, Argument of the Book of Job, p. 359. 
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possibly animistic superstition. The origin of a theory is no 
sufficient test of its strength. We must ask not only, How did 
it arise? but How did it live on? And evidently this half- 
superstitious belief lived on as a protest against the crushing 
conception of entire extinction. It evidently drew secret sup- 
port from those moral motives and impulses which always 
have made men crave for immortality, and always must do 
so. Reflection was certain to be fatal to the doctrine of 
Sheol. It had no logical evidence in its favour ; and indeed its 
loss was not much to be regretted: it never comforted any 
one. But meantime it held the field as a protest against man’s 
mortality, and as the forerunner of a better doctrine of life in 
the world to come. 

We take it, then, that the spirit of revelation accommodated 
itself to this popular conception, and made provisional use of 
it. But if any one insists that God revealed the doctrine from 
heaven, let him have his way. Let it be the doctrine was 
revealed. But what was revealed? A state of being where 
God was not; where praise was not; where joy was not; 
where hope was not—a state of being into which every soul 
without exception passed at death ; where all the differences of 
the earth gave place to a monotony of darkness and desolation. 
Such a doctrine had no religious function. It was the sombre 
background of life and piety; piety was confined to the fore- 
ground of the picture, to life with its historical memories and 
historical hopes. Sheol was not even conceived as the wages of 
sin. It was no moral destiny, but a natural destiny—a fate. 
The imaginative description of life in Hades follows either 
the idea of a shadowy existence, or else attributes to the soul 
consciousness of the processes of the decaying body (Job xiv. 22). 
Mr. Cheyne assumes a special superstition in explanation of 
this representation. A second soul, he thinks, was fabled to 
inhabit the decaying body—a second body to accompany the 
disembodied soul.1. Do we need any such elaborate explana- 
tion? In trying to follow the soul beyond the limits of known 


1 On Isa, \xvi. 24. 
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experience, is it not natural that men should confuse the soul’s 
career with that of its old partner the body ? 

Some readers may be shocked at the thought of God’s grace 
having mixed itself up with such unworthy and false descrip- 
tions of God’s ultimate purpose. Others will feel edified at the 
thought of God’s manifold wisdom, speaking to every age in a 
dialect which it can understand, leading in all ages to a fuller 
truth, until, in the final consummation of God’s purposes, all 
faithful souls shall rejoice together. We may do something to 
explain this doctrine by reminding ourselves that the religion 
of Israel was a tribal religion. Only by slow degrees did it 
become a spiritual religion, and therefore a personal religion, 
and therefore ripe for the hope of immortality. And, even 
when it embraced personal piety and personal hopes, it 
remained the religion of a race, waiting for its complete trans- 
formation, its complete spiritualisation, through the work of 
Christ. Despite many a grievous sin, it had grown up into 
readiness for the Saviour. We are tempted to call its belief 
in God supernatural religion, its belief in duty natural religion. 
And it is true that the ideas of duty and guilt permanently 
verify themselves to the experience of cultured mankind more 
immediately, more irresistibly, than the ideas of God’s presence 
and of His providential working do. But to Israel, at the 
first, belief in Jehovah was natural religion—belief in duty and 
in the moral character of Jehovah was arduously, painfully 
supernatural. Yet moral teaching awakened a response in 
the elect ‘remnant’ of the people, and offered leverage by 
which their religious trust in God might be raised to a more 
spiritual level.—But these remarks are more or less conjectural. 
The nature of the Israelitish belief in Sheol, on the other 
hand, can be proved by demonstrative evidence; and therefore 
we have demonstrative proof that God did not reveal truth 
ready-made from heaven, in the shape of correct ideas, but 
revealed it in the reactions of life. While He condescended 
for a time to inadequate views of truth, God put His servants 
into healthful relations of obedience towards Him, and correct 
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views came of themselves. Not without cost indeed! We 
cover a great deal of ground with that glib phrase, ‘ correct 
views came of themselves.’ Men had to agonise their way to 
higher truth. Yet it was wholly—both process and result— 
God’s excellent gift. As amoral Being, training His children 
for a moral life, a moral fellowship, a moral glory, He never 
remits His moral discipline, but confers His very gifts in a 
moral fashion. 

We have still another point to notice in regard to the early 
forms of spiritual piety in the Old Testament. As God’s 
rewards were thought to be given during life, so were His 
punishments. ‘Behold, say the Proverbs (xi. 31), ‘the 
righteous shall be recompensed in the earth: how much more 
the wicked and the sinner’! a phrase intensely characteristic of 
the Old Testament spirit; we shall have to notice it again. 
This doctrine was held broadly, without qualification ; as by 
Job’s three friends, or as in Ps. i. A cautious and reverent 
modern inquirer, like Bishop Butler, concludes that ‘ there is a 
kind of moral government implied in God’s natural govern- 
ment,’—that ‘the beginnings of a righteous administration 
may beyond all question be found in nature.’ The Hebrew 
wise men took this general truth as if it were exactly and 
exhaustively true; out of which grew trouble, when reflection 
deepened and the individual’s lot was more studied ; but out of 
the trouble came good,—as we shall see in due course. Had 
the life of the old covenant been an uninterrupted series of 
miracles, immediately revealing God and His will,—as some 
perhaps suppose,—then there would have been no difficulties for 
faith to encounter; but also, there would have been no oppor- 
tunity given faith for arriving at deeper attainments. At first, 
the Old Testament conceived the moral problem as one affect- 
ing families. The lot of the sinner ‘and his children’ interested 
the anxious saint. The Second Commandment in the Decalogue 
is the classical passage for this mood of thought. And we are 
led to insist on a certain antiquity for the Decalogue by finding 


1 Analogy, i. chap. 3. 
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that the Deuteronomist, who represents a more spiritual con- 
ception of individual rights and sins (xxiv. 16), retains the 
words of threatening in the Second Commandment. This mood 
of mind is in its nature archaic. It confuses man’s moral per- 
sonality with his social surroundings. But we must beware of 
thinking that moral archaisms are always historical antiquities. 
Every complex historical series contains anachronisms; and 
several of the Bible historians take pleasure in representing the 
older less moral view of personality as the one which had 
God’s immediate sanction. 

Under the influence of strong faith in God and zeal for His 
glory, and having no adequate counterbalancing sense of love 
to man as man, Old Testament piety often tries Christian 
readers by its hunger for justice on the wicked. The impre- 
catory Psalms are like blots upon the lovely book in which they 
occur. ‘lo try to tune our own emotions in accord with theirs, 
as some superstitiously orthodox persons would have us do, 
would be simple rebellion against Christ. But let us under- 
stand how the imprecations came there. With a healthy zeal 
for God and righteousness, with a somewhat callous humanity, 
and a somewhat ill-developed sense of personal sin, the Hebrew 
saint looked out into the world. God’s justice was what he 
sought to verify: God’s justice was what—confining his 
inquiry, as he did, to the present life—he often necessarily 
failed to verify. Hence his wild anguish; hence his feverish 
urgency, that God should, at last, show himself and ‘slay the 
wicked.’ Hence the hot breath of cursing which withers our 
souls again and again in the midst of the sweetest and tenderest 
utterances of faith. The idea of God and the sense of personal 
sin, as distinguished from the sin of others, were both defective. 
The Old Testament spirit was borné. But it had the capacity 
of growth. And, if we do not try to develop ourselves back- 
wards to the imperfections or errors of the Old Testament, we 
shall find that the wholesome, crude, but essentially right spirit 
of the imprecatory psalmists is a raw material out of which 
God is going to produce the Christian spirit. We must keep 
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as Christians all the zeal for righteousness of the cursing 
psalmists, but we must associate zeal with tenderness and 
humility, with mercy and love. 

The point which I specially desire the reader to notice for the 
purpose of my argument is this,—that the spiritual piety of the 
Old Testament comes to us, in the first instance, associated with 
a view of the future state which is manifestly and confessedly 
false. God, we must presume, tolerated that doctrine in the 
lips of His servants, because it was the nearest thing to the 
truth which men were fit to receive. And afterwards, we shall 
see, truth came not in a supernatural burst, but bit by bit, 
through the natural working of the life of faith and obedience 
and suffering, as men grew worthy of more truth. 

I ask the reader to keep these facts in mind. 


III. 


Under the direct progress made by the Old Testament reli- 
gion in the doctrines which we are studying, we reckon two 
distinct phenomena,—(A) the series of eschatologies put forth 
by the prophets, and (B) the individual postulate of immor- 
tality, contained in some of the Psalms. 


A. The prophetic eschatologies are merely one application of 
the principles with which the prophets were intrusted by God. 
We do wrong when we bestow predominant attention on this 
‘ predictive’ aspect of their work. But we should also do 
wrongly if we ignored these eschatologies. It was impossible 
for the prophets to refrain from giving some picture of that 
final condition of things which God’s grace was at last to estab- 
lish, And we, as students of the doctrine of immortality, are 
interested in these pictures, because, not uniformly, but here 
and there, they cross the boundary line of the supernatural, 
and in the last resort, after a long development, inscribe in 
the orthodox faith of Israel the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. But, in the Old Testament itself, it cannot be said 
that the religious faith of the people ever shows a response to 
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this doctrine developed by prophecy. The religious conscious- 
ness of Israel, more strictly so called, has its own developments, 
which we shall study in the second section of this chapter and 
in the next chapter. These developments point to a doctrine 
of personal immortality. But, however late we may put some 
of the Psalms, or other Old Testament scriptures, there remains 
a singular difference in tone between their view of the future life 
and the developed supernaturalism of New Testament times. 

In the prophets, soteriology proper and eschatology are 
connected as members in a time series. First comes the pro- 
cess of purgation ; then comes blessedness for God’s chastened 
people. Though we reckon the prophetic eschatologies to the 
direct growth of Old Testament thought and faith, it must be 
borne in mind that they depict the final state in sharp contrast 
to the religious condition of the prophets’ own time—that 
this contrast is one of their motives—and that, accordingly, 
the failure (even through man’s sin) of Old Testament religion 
in the immediate present is a condition of those higher reve- 
lations to which the prophetic eschatologies contribute, and 
which the New Testament crowns and consummates. 

Amos, whose book we reckon—fragments apart—as the 
earliest written prophecy, has a very brief and simple sketch of 
the days of perfecting (ix. 11-15). The Davidic empire is to 
be restored ; all nations who have at any time been subject to 
Jehovah’s dominion are again to be vassal states of Israel; and 
great peace and happiness are to reign within the righteous 
land. There is nothing supernatural in this naif picture. 
Elsewhere in his book (v. 18) we meet with a phrase which has 
an important career before it—‘ the day of the Lord.’ Formerly 
it was held that Amos alluded to Joel here,—and elsewhere. 
But surely Amos is for the first time putting a spiritual mean- 
ing on the phrase he uses. He encounters the phrase on the 
lips of the unmoral popular Jehovah worshippers, who held 
that, if their God would but intervene, all must be well with 
them. No, replies Amos; God is a righteous judge ; He draws 
near in punishment (iii. 2); therefore the day of the Lord is a 
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day to be dreaded. More elaborate treatment of the theme, 
especially when it is so highly developed as in Joel, must surely 
be subsequent to Amos. 

Hosea does not conclude with an imaginative portrait of the 
coming golden age, but with a burst of tenderness, in which, 
allowing himself to take for granted the repentance of the 
people, he dwells lovingly on the mutual vows which they will 
exchange with Jehovah. At the end of his first prophetic book, 
however (iii. 5; cf. also i. 11), he gives a bare sketch of the 
return of the people to God and to the Davidic dynasty ‘in the 
latter days.’ This is another highly important phrase, which 
proves to be the direct progenitor of the New Testament and 
Rabbinical phrase ‘ world to come.’ We have a somewhat fuller 
picture of these ‘latter days’ in the (probably) anonymous 
oracle which is quoted (as we may assume) both by Isaiah (il. 
2-4) and by Micah (iv. 1-3). ‘The mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the mountains,’ etc. etc. 
All nations shall cultivate the religion of the God of Israel, 
and peace shall everywhere prevail. It is not easy to tell 
whether the elevation of Mount Zion is meant to be spiritual 
only, or physical as well. Hebrew piety knew nothing of our 
sharp distinction of nature and the supernatural. God they 
knew—imperfectly, yet growingly ; but God’s ‘ general laws of 
wisdom’ they had. not recognised. It is also hard to say how 
the expression ‘latter days, or ‘after part of the days’ came 
into use. Jeremiah (xxiii. 20; xxx. 24), the cognate book, 
Deuteronomy (iv. 30; xxxi. 29), and Ezekiel (xxxviii. 8) employ 
it in a sorrowful sense, in connection with threatenings. But 
Jeremiah also uses it in a good sense (xlviii. 47; xlix. 39) of 
the final blessing, as it is used in the passages we are now con- 
sidering. ‘The expression is also put into the lips of the dying 
Jacob (Gen. xlix. 1), and of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 14) in con- 
nection with the predictions attributed to them. 'To these 
patriarchal men, naturally, the days in which the historian 
wrote, who quotes the oracles ascribed to them, might well 
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seem ‘ the last days.’ Was it from this usage that the phrase 
was introduced? At any rate, in the passage contained in 
Isaiah and Micah, we seem to see a prophet looking forward 
consciously over an intervening barrier of years or ages to a 
final time of notable, though hardly supernatural, peace and 
blessedness. Prophecy does not long retain this calm, far-seeing 
glance. As the fortunes of Israel get more closely mixed up 
with the history of the world-empires, that ‘ prophetic impa- 
tience’ is developed with which we are so familiar that we are 
apt to consider it an invariable mark of the prophetic spirit,— 
an impatience which conceives that the consummation of all 
things must follow close on the heels of the next great visibly 
impending crisis of history. If we are right in supposing that 
this ‘impatience’ is absent from the oracle in Isaiah and Micah, 
it is no small proof of the self-consciousness and maturity of 
the prophetic religion, that it should, at so early a stage, when 
no great events forced it to produce a philosophy of history, 
already have announced the absoluteness of spiritual religion, 
already claimed the consummation of human history as belong- 
ing to Jehovah for the manifesting of His glory. 

_ As the Assyrian power comes into collision with Judah, the 
prophetic scheme of the future is more nearly defined in rela- 
tion to existing social forces. Isaiah and Micah look to a 
great and searching ‘day of the Lord’ (Isa. 11. 12), as a con- 
sequence of which it shall be manifested that salvation does 
not lie in any finite institution, but only in God Himself. But 
final salvation is expected immediately after the great day of 
trial, in a somewhat idealised continuance of existing social and 
religious conditions, without any supernatural change passing 
over the life of the people. When the Assyrian miraculously 
fails before Jerusalem, Isaiah expects all the world to come over 
to the faith of Jehovah. The personal Messiah, prominent in 
both Isaiah and Micah, is one of the instruments through whom, 
at times, they expect to see God acting. In the Chaldean 


'° 1 Tf Zech. ix.-xi. belongs to this period, it practically coincides with Isaiah and 
Micah. 
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period God’s judgment seems to grow more imminent again. 
Zephaniah depicts the ‘ day of the Lord’ as total destruction. 
The Messiah does not figure in his book. Jeremiah and 
Kzekiel echo the prophecies of a Messiah, but give them a 
subordinate place. Jeremiah announces that the success of 
the Chaldeans is God’s will, and that, after a limited period 
of exile, God will restore His people under a new and more 
spiritual ‘covenant,’ etc. etc. If Habakkuk seems not to feel 
the necessity of Israel falling captive to the Chaldeans, we can 
only conclude that, while he rightly bore witness to God’s 
abiding faithfulness to His people and to His promises, the 
prophet’s insight im other directions was limited. Ezekiel 
adds, among other things, one curious and very apocalyptic 
trait to his picture of the future. According to Orelli,! ‘the 
judgment on the city belongs already, in his view, to the past ; 
on the other hand, what the prophets had long before said 
about an ineffectual storming of Jerusalem, is still to come.’ 
The prophet seems to ask, How is a transition to be made 
from the known world of strife and danger to the ideal world 
of peace which religion announces for the future? And the 
answer seems to come to him, that the heathen will make one 
last onset on the people of God—shall undergo one last defeat 
from God Himself—after which all will go well. 

With the prophetic interpretation of the Chaldean con- 
quest as God’s great judgment of the world, we may compare 
Psalm 1. Not that it is, in strictness, an apocalyptic picture. 
It is rather a vision of future though near judgment, and a 
summons to immediate repentance. In the book of Psalms it 
stands alone—many as the parallels are to it in the prophets 
(Ps. Ixxv. has differences)—as a picture of ‘judgment begin- 
ning at the house of God.’ It could not fail to constitute an 
important element in eschatological belief,.as soon as men 
began to work up the various representations of the future 
struck out by prophetic inspiration into one coherent picture. 

It is however in the occasional prophecies which have been 


1 Old Testament Prophecy, T. and T. Clark’s translation. 
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incorporated in the first half of the book of Isaiah, but which 
internal evidence refers to the period of the Exile, that we 
meet with the most important apocalyptic eschatologies. The 
personal Messiah does not figure in them. ‘The personal Mes- 
siah is conceived in the Old Testament as continuing, though 
with improvements, the Davidic system ; whereas the eschato- 
logical sketches now before us use a bolder imagery. The lead- 
ing passage occurs in chapters xxiv. seq. It gives the old picture 
—first judgment, then salvation; first misery, then peace. 
Most remarkable is it that the abolition of death is distinctly 
promised (xxv. 7, 8)—a clearly supernatural trait. And, later 
on, in view of the weakness of the living members of God’s 
Church—so to call it—(xxvi. 18), it is promised that dead 
saints shall be restored by a resurrection (xxvi. 19) to take 
their part in the toils and in the triumphs of the age to come. 
The image of resurrection, as applied to the nation, is frequent 
in the prophets. Hosea uses it (vi. 2; xiii. 14), and Ezekiel 
(xxxvii.). Even in Ezekiel it is not meant to imply personal 
resurrection. Had he attained to that thought, Ezekiel must 
have given a different cast to his theology as a whole (e.g. to 
his doctrine of retribution, chap. xviil.). But, in a prophecy 
which explicitly abrogates death for the living, we can only 
understand resurrection of dead saints as literally meant. Be- 
sides, the contrast of ver. 14 confirms this view.' Dead sinners, 
we are there told, are dead for ever. There is no conception as 
yet of a resurrection of the unjust. 

A second short apocalypse (Isa. xiil.-xiv. 23) is noticeable 
as transferring the great ‘day of the Lord’ to the new cir- 
cumstances of God’s vengeance on Babylon. The third is full 
of imagery repeated in the New Testament, but is otherwise 
of no special importance for us. It directs its chief attention 
to Edom (xxxiv.), Some would add here Jeremiah 1. li.? 

Did the author of chapters xxiv.-xxvii. literally believe that 


1 Another rendering—‘ dead men do not live, the deceased do not rise ’— 
shows us the prophet’s mind groping its way to a fuller faith. 
2 Duhm, Zheologie der Propheten, p. 302. 
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a resurrection of the dead would accompany his people’s restora- 
tion to their own land? Or was that a flight of faith which, 
in colder moments, he himself would have treated as poetical 
imagery ? At any rate, in the eschatological section with which 
the great prophecy Isa. xl.-Ixvi. closes, death is recognised as 
continuing even in the ideal period when God’s purpose is 
fully accomplished (Ixv. 20). Death is to be postponed, not 
abolished ; and we hear nothing of resurrection. Again, do the 
closing verses portend future torment? Is the old picture of 
Sheol being darkened down into the colours of Gehenna (cf. Job 
xiv. 22)? So Dr. Cheyne thinks—as also (still more strangely) 
he finds future punishment in]. 11. For this view he quotes 
Jewish writings and the New Testament. One apocryphal 
passage at any rate—LEcclesiasticus vii. 17—seems to me to 
afford very doubtful support to his contention. Throughout 
his book Jesus Sirach seems to anticipate nothing but Hades 
after the earthly life! (xiv. 11-19; xvii. 27, 28, 30; xxii. 11— 
see Cheyne’s note, as below). And shall we not bewilder our- 
selves if we interpret Old Testament phrases by New Testa- 
ment allusions? What we have here is an imaginative picture 
of a great judgment on God’s enemies which shall for ever 
supply material for fear and reverence to God’s people dwelling 
in Jerusalem. We are dealing with symbols, and I take it with 
conscious symbols on the part of the writer. None the less, his 
language was afterwards literalised—unquestionably ; and the 
fact is important. But the fact that, to him, death is not 
abolished, seems to me conclusive against Cheyne’s view. A 
prosperous but limited earthly life for the saved, flanked by 
eternal torment for the lost, makes up a patchwork theology 
of the most extravagant kind. 


' As Cheyne himself admits (0d and Solomon, p. 189); so that future pzz- 
ishment, if taught by Sirach, comes on the scenes before future veward becomes 
a point of faith. The majority of the apocryphal books (Baruch [ii. 17], Judith, 
Tobit, I. Iv. Mac.) are generally held to maintain the same old faith in Sheol. 
See Grobler in Studien u. Kritiken for 1879: Wiinsche in Jahroiicher fiir 
Prot. Theol. 1880, On the other hand, 11. Mac. is Pharisaic, and Wisdom 
and Iv. Mac.,contain Alexandrian Platonism. 
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We must set clearly before our minds the character of the 
Restoration of Judah under Cyrus as a provisional fulfilment 
of prophecy. No doubt prophecy was always engaged in 
interpreting history a little in advance. And therefore it had 
many a provisional fulfilment. But this really extraordinary 
event—the revival, however modified, of a characteristic 
national life—was in a very peculiar sense a confirmation of 
the prophetic word. Great faith had co-operated with God’s 
great grace in bringing about such an event. All the pro- 
phetic ideals now lay before the returning exiles. They had 
a tabula rasa to work upon. Might they not think that 
Jehovah would introduce among them the full glories of 
which His prophets had spoken beforehand ? 

We know how magnificently the second Isaiah characterised 
the events which he saw impending. And if we may refer 
the ‘accession Psalms’ (xlvii., xciii., xcv.-c.) to the days of the 
Return, we obtain from them a picture of the high ideal 
enthusiasm with which Israel entered on its new career. More- 
over, the prophets of the Return, Haggai (i. 12, 14), and 
Zechariah (viii. 6, 12), speak of the ‘remnant, an expression 
we can hardly do wrong in taking in its technical prophetic sense 
=the heirs of salvation. Not less characteristic is the way in 
which Zechariah contrasts his work with that of ‘the former 
prophets’ (i. 4; vii. 7). Evidently the earlier prophets were 
in his opinion a corporation by themselves, whose message was 
finished. May we not infer that he regarded his own time as 
the period of the fulfilment of their prophecy ? Most curious 
of all are the allusions of Haggai and Zechariah to Messianic 
prophecy, in the strict sense of the word. Naturally Zerub- 
babel, their governor, the prince of the house of David, was a 
very important personage to these prophets. We cannot, 
indeed, connect with him, unless by the use of conjectural 
emendation, Zechariah’s prophecies of ‘the Branch’ (iu. 8; 
vi. 12; the same word as in Jer. xxiii. 5, 6 >= xxxili. 15, 16). 
But in chapter iv. the same thing 1s said of Zerubbabel which 
is said in vi. of the Messiah—he is to finish building the 
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temple. And, when Haggai, without using the phrase, pro- 
jects the day of the Lord again into the future (ii. 6), he 
connects it (2b. 23) with Zerubbabel. 

Did they really suppose this inconspicuous man to be the 
promised Messiah ? Or does the variation in Zechariah’s tone, 
as he refers sometimes to the living man at his side, and at 
other times to the ideal figure of prophecy,—does this imply 
that they only played with Zerubbabel’s name as a type of 
some greater one? Or did they regard him as a possible 
Messiah? We lose sight of him, and with him the idea of 
the royal Messiah as a practical factor in religious life dis- 
appears for a long time. Even in Zechariah (i.-vill.) we are 
struck with the great importance of the High Priesthood. 
For the rest, while Haggai’s eschatology postulates a day 
of the Lord, Zechariah’s postulates no more than peace 
and plenty, and great moral influence for the new Israel 
(ch. viii.). 

The historical books of the next century transport us to an 
atmosphere of the driest prose. They made, it is true, a 
covenant with God, but not that new covenant of which 
Jeremiah had spoken. We have to suppose, then, a lapse of 
time, during which the old ideals of prophecy gradually moved 
into the still remote future. Thus Malachi names again as 
future the ‘day of the Lord,’ the ‘ great and terrible’ day. 
That it may be safely endured by God’s people, Malachi, one 
of the latest prophetic voices, postulates a return of Elijah, or 
a prophet working in his spirit and power. And Joel, if we 
are right in putting him here—would any early prophet have 
developed a lurid scheme of eschatology in connection with a 
plague of locusts ?>—Joel prefixes to the ‘ great and terrible day 
of the Lord’ not merely a prophet, but an outpouring of the 
prophetic spirit. In other words, he looks to the future for 
Jeremiah’s new Covenant. If the end of the Book of Zechariah 
belongs to this period, it gives us a large redaction of the old 
prophetic hopes, including the personal Messiah (ix. 9; 
also xiii. 7 ?), but not including personal resurrection. 

N 
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That feature reappears in the Book of Daniel, which it is 
impossible not . to refer to the Maccabean struggle. In it the 
personal Messiah, probably, does not appear, vii. 13 being most 
likely a personification of Israel. But resurrection does appear, 
and is extended (xii. 2) to some among the wicked. Probably 
it seemed to the prophet that, if God’s judgment was to be 
vindicated before all flesh, it was impossible that dead traitors, 
among Israel, should escape Him ; they must therefore be 
summoned back to life to meet their doom. 

Our general result is therefore this, that twice, and twice 
only, the prophetic eschatologies cross the line of the super- 
natural, and postulate a personal resurrection of [some among | 
the dead. ‘The idea occurs elsewhere, metaphorically, of Israel 
as a whole, in earlier prophets, as we have already seen ;* 
personally, as a hope or as a possibility, in Job xiv. 14; 
Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-12; but nowhere as a doctrine, or as an 
assured certainty. Its first formulating, in Isa. xxvi., seemed 
to have no immediate effect on men’s beliefs. Perhaps the 
entirely unsupernatural (provisional) fulfilment of prophecy at 
the Return from captivity seemed to empty the prophet’s 
glowing words of their literal meaning. The Book of Daniel 
was more fortunate. It continued to prove highly influential 
even after the Maccabean age. It proved the first and best 
of a whole series of apocalyptic books (Enoch, Ap. Baruch,” 
iv. Esdras, etc.). And although no other of these books 
obtained the honour of the Canon, or was in a position to exert 
the wide and deep influence which the Book of Daniel exerted, 
yet the school from which they proceeded helped to spread a 
belief in resurrection, and to prepare the way for the revela- 
tions of the New Covenant. Great indeed is the change in 
popular beliefs which we encounter on the pages of the New 


Testament. 


B. We now pass on to the individual postulate of immor- 
tality, as the second part of the direct progress made by the 
MUP 160, 2 Post-Christian. 
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Old Testament religion in dealing with the doctrines of the 
future life. 

This postulate we understand as being made by souls who 
had been led along the line of moral and spiritual piety to a 
peculiarly intimate personal fellowship with God. ‘To some 
of these, after a certain time, it became evident (in the glow 
of feeling, if not in the colder light of logic), that ‘ neither 
death, nor life, nor any other creature, should be able to 
separate them from the love of God.’ This inward and per- 
sonal experience gave weight to the prophetic doctrine of a 
resurrection for the just. As springing out of faith in God, 
we reckon this postulate to the direct progress made by Old 
Testament piety. When we come in our next chapter to 
study the function of doubt in the Old Testament religion, we 
shall see that a different kind of progress was concurrently 
made, and that a different class of considerations came to tell 
on men in leading them to postulate rewards and punishments 
in a future life. But, at present, we are to deal with the pure 
religious essence of the soul’s trust in God. We are to watch 
it rising up from earthly experiences of God’s grace to the 
assurance of fuller satisfaction elsewhere. 

There are only four Psalms in which we are reasonably well 
assured that this is the writer’s state of mind. The Psalms 
are Xvi., xvil., xlix., Ixxiii. It would be very difficult to assign 
a fixed date to any of them. 

Let us begin with Ps. xvi. The writer lives in an age when 
the idolatrous worship of foreign gods is popular—when, the 
‘pious’ are a conspicuous and probably a persecuted few. 
The writer declares, in the strongest terms, his adherence to 
Jehovah and to the people of Jehovah. He expresses his con- 
tentment and joy in his faith; as the theme expands he rises 
to a higher eloquence, till he utters as the last and best 
thought this, that death cannot touch his communion with 
God. ‘Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt 
thou suffer thy pious one to see corruption.’ In its very nature 
his life of communion with God excludes death ; his ‘ soul, and 
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body, and spirit,’ must equally (ver. 9) and enduringly prosper 
by God’s goodness. The psalm expresses an ideal which 
experience fails to verify. It expresses ‘the perfect faith of 
an imperfect man.’ At other times the singer may have been 
reduced to groping his way blindly through difficulties over 
which he now soars in his heavenward flight, singing as he 
goes. But the sdeal in itself is valid. It may have been 
accepted by his readers as a prediction ; or it may have stimu- 
lated them to high hopes, if not to absolute assurance, in their 
own moments of soaring faith. And eventually, in Jesus 
Christ, ‘life and incorruption’ are * brought to light” for all." 

In Ps. xvii. the hope of immortality 1s expressed in the last 
verse (15). The Psalmist cries to God in trouble, depicting 
the power, the urgency, the prosperity of his enemies. But he 
does not envy them their treasures, if he can have God for his 
treasure ; nay, he does not envy them life itself, with all that 
life can offer, with the joys of fatherhood and of hereditary 
name and influence. ‘ Let me behold Thy face in righteous- 
ness; let me be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy likeness !’ 
No doubt the interpretation of this Psalm is contested more 
strongly and more plausibly than the interpretation of Ps. Xv1. 
But, unless we belittle our Psalmist’s faith, we must make him 
mean something more than that he hopes to be satisfied 
‘every morning’ (cf. exxxix. 18). It is life itself which he 
renounces that he may win God. There might be difficulty in 
supposing that he meant ‘awaking’ on the resurrection morn- 
ing; but Canon Cheyne finely solves our difficulty by suggest- 
ing that, to this writer, not only is life a dream—as Ps. xc. 5 
suggests—but death the awaking—‘ an image which mystics in 
all ages have claimed as their own.’ This again, then, Is an 
isolated hope. Who can tell how many or how few were able 
to share it ? 

Our third passage occurs in Ps. xlix. The author here pre- 
ludes with unusual elaboration. He tells us that he has a 
mystery to expound. What is this mystery? Not indeed the 

1 Compare a paper by Professor W. R. Smith in Zxposztor for 1876. 
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immortality of the righteous—so it has been rightly observed. 
Is it not the mortality of the wicked? Were again the world 
is regarded as being altogether on the side of bad rich men. 
They have ‘ gained the whole world’; but then they can ‘ give 
nothing in exchange for their souls.’ They lose themselves. 
That vision of the vanity and emptiness of life, which came 
with heartbreaking power to the singer of Ps. xxxix., comes 
with comfort to the indignant brooding spirit of the present 
Psalmist. They do not long play their insolent game! Death 
comes to execute judgment upon them. ‘Man in splendour 
hath no continuance; he is become as the beasts that are cut 
off. This is the fortune of those who have self-confidence, and 
of those who after them applaud their speech’ (ver. 13, 14 
[12, 13], Cheyne). ‘Death is their shepherd, and their form 
shall waste away ; Sheol shall be their castle for ever’ (ver. 15 
[14]. Such is the writer’s message—his parable—his theodicy. 
Cold comfort we may think it; it would have been meaning- 
less had it stood alone. For all men die, and that speedily. 
But, though the writer’s mystic message refers to the mortality 
of sinners, not to the immortality of saints, yet there is—ante- 
cedently to the revelation which he now communicates—a 
bright background of hope already established in his mind. 
‘But God shall redeem my soul from the power of Sheol; for 
he shall receive me’ (ver. 15, cf. Ixxxix. 48). Apart from this 
hope, the theodicy of the Psalm would have been pointless. 
Whence comes this hope? We can hardly fail to trace an 
allusion in it to the legend of Enoch, who ‘ walked with God, 
and was not, for God took him’ (Gen. v. 24). That ancient 
story is seen to be at work, suggesting truths, confirming 
hopes, to the doubting minds of tried but faithful Israelites. 
When critics sought to exclude a reference to Enoch’s transla- 
tion, there is no want of fairness, I think, in assuming that 
they were unduly swayed by their own prepossessions. In the 
further course of criticism, the Psalms generally, as well as the 
priestly Elohistic document in the Pentateuch, have been 
brought to so low a date, that the ‘ household of criticism’ 
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need not hesitate to allow that the Psalmist quotes the his- 
torian. The interpretation ‘God shall keep me alive in time 
of danger, for he shall succour me,’ is banal: and it altogether 
upsets the line of thought pursued throughout the Psalm. 

Here then we have announced, as a revelation from heaven, 
an explicit doctrine of conditional immortality. It is a very 
different doctrine from Mr. Edward White’s. The fate of the 
wicked is not resurrection followed by annihilation or dissolu- 
tion of the soul-substance; their fate is simply to abide in 
Sheol. And, in the further course of revelation, this Psalmist’s 
message, in spite of its partial truth, passes out of date, and 
is merged in clearer and fuller revelations. From this we learn 
that not even an authentic message from heaven need contain 
the whole truth, or truth unmixed with error. But what, it 
may be asked, are we to understand by the upright ‘ having 
dominion over’ the wicked ‘in the morning’? Most likely the 
writer refers to ‘the morning’ of some great coming public 
deliverance and time of the manifesting of God’s righteous 
judgments. If he should refer to a resurrection morning, he 
would imply that the wicked in the half-existence of Sheol 
were conscious that they had lost the day, and that God had 
vindicated the cause of the righteous. 

Finally, we have a repetition of the same phrase in Ps. Ixxiii. 
24. While our passages, as we have arranged them, seem 
to gain, upon the whole, in the clearness of their religious 
vision, they vary in a contrary direction in respect to the 
speculative problem. Ps. xxiii. has to do with the problem 
of the Wisdom literature—why does God suffer the wicked to 
flourish ? (ver. 3), and its solution is, the wicked die suddenly 
and unhappily at the last (ver. 18 sq. It is almost certain that 
the text must be amended in ver. 4). An insufficient solution 
truly! That of Ps. xlix. has much more solidity; and the 
intense joy in God of Ps. xvi., xvii., indicates a deeper security 
against doubt than either of the longer Psalms discloses. Our 
Psalmist, in Ps. lxxiii., has something of this joy, but it fluc- 
tuates. And what makes his words intensely interesting to a 
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modern reader is our sympathy with both his phases—with the 
shadow of doubt no less than with the sunshine of faith. The 
intellectual theory in which he found a momentary holding- 
ground neither profits us nor interests us. But the picture of 
a strong soul, tossed with tempest and again at rest—missing 
‘his hold of the truth for a little, and then again feeling with 
ecstasy the vital pulsations of God’s loving heart—the shame 
of the man, his self-abasement, his recovery, his rapture—all 
that is as true as truth, as vital as human nature itself, as 
Divine as the spirit of Jesus Christ. There are those who have 
never cared enough for the assurance of faith to understand 
what troubled the Psalmist; and there are those who have 
never had their faith clouded with the suspicion of a doubt. It 
is not for them that deep calls to deep here. But when others 
find their feet ‘almost gone,’ it is much to know that human 
brothers have lost their way before us in this labyrinth of life, 
and that they have found their way again at the last—that 
they have missed God, and let the loss pain them, and that 
God has shown them Himself in clearer light. There is many 
a palliative for the disease of doubt in this Book of Psalms, 
where we hear what the Spirit of God has wrung out from the 
spirit of man. All this an empty dream? wasted emotion? 
It is morally incredible ! 

On one view we ought to add Ps. xxiii. to our list of passages 
where Old Testament piety is strong enough to postulate per- 
sonal immortality. The question turns on the interpretation 
of a phrase in ver. 4, rendered in our version ‘the valley of the 
shadow of death,’ in Rev. Ver. margin, ‘ valley of deep darkness,’ 
by Cheyne, ‘valley of Hades gloom.’ Cheyne, in the Parch- 
ment Library Psalms, understood the Psalmist to express his con- 
fidence even in death, referring to Job xxxviii. 17 for a parallel 
use of ‘deep darkness’ as a personification of death. If this 
were the author’s meaning, he must have the hope of immor- 
tality to cheer him. Though the Psalms and the Old Testament 
generally have the blackest view of what death is—though 
they think its dark doom inevitable—they are never resigned 
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to it; they never try to learn resignation from their religious 
faith. Resignation to the doom of extinction is a morbid 
modernism, the child of disbelief. 'The unbelief of ignorance 
and immaturity, in the Old Testament, is very different from 
the unbelief of despair, such as we sometimes meet nowadays. 
But the tone of ver. 6 seems to exclude the idea that the 
Psalmist extended his view beyond this present life. And in his 
new volume Canon Cheyne accepts the common view of ‘ Hades 
gloom,’ though he gives as an alternative rendering, that the 
dark valley leading to Sheol will be cheered for the dying saint 
by God’s presence—not, I think, a very probable interpretation. 

Also I might be expected to introduce here Job xix. 25-27. 
But it appears on the whole probable that the hope of personal 
immortality is not contained in this celebrated passage—the 
hope of resurrection, glanced at in xiv. 13, 14, only to be laid 
aside in despair, is almost out of the question here. The only 
reason I shall venture to give for rejecting the higher interpre- 
tation of Job’s great appeal is, that nothing in the previous 
part of the poem leads up to it, and that nothing in the sub- 
sequent part of the poem refers back to it. Further reasons 
for or against any view must be drawn from minute gram- 
matical study of the passage. An interpretation of Job’s hope, 
confining it to the certain vindication of his righteousness in 
after days on the earth by God, whom his faith already ‘ sees,’ 
may be found in Schultz’s Alttestamentliche Theologie or in 
Cheyne’s Job and Solomon. In the latter book the German 
rendering of Bickell’s corrected text is quoted. If Bickell’s 
corrections are right, then the question is at an end; there is 
no mention of immortality in the passage. And the passage Is 
confessedly one where emendation to some extent is almost 
unavoidable. 

We find then that there are not many passages in the Old 
Testament where faith in God becomes strong enough to 
assert, out of its own heart, the assurance of eternal life in 
God’s presence. But some such passages there are, beyond all 
reasonable doubt. We must not think that the assertion of 
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such great hopes by one saint of God implied their acceptance 
by all other saints. We must not even think that the man, 
who one day saw heaven clearly open before him, spent all the 
days of his life on the same high level of assurance. We are 
dealing with a subjective hope, the child of religious experi- 
ence ; we are not dealing with a dogma. Prophecy and apoca- 
lyptic came in before the hope of immortality attained definite 
dogmatic limits. But the experience handed down by the 
Psalmists, as we may suppose, gave wings to the dogma, once 
it was established, or, to vary our figure, breathed into its dull 
clay something of the breath of life. And, finally, the hope 
of immortality was again recast by Christ, in His person, His 
teaching, His death, resurrection, and ascension. 


IV. 


The first point upon which doubt challenges, and successfully 
challenges, the traditional religious teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment is in the matter of that family solidarity which the Second 
Commandment implies both in its promise and in its threat. 
We must understand that, in an early age, when men’s ideas of 
moral personality and of the sacredness of the individual were 
incomplete, it seemed fitting that not only prosperity and 
distress, but guilt and righteousness should be shared among 
men, nation by nation, clan by clan, family by family. And 
this mood of mind may have lasted for a long time in certain 
quarters. Many of the Bible historians take pleasure in record- 
ing traditions which imply that God executed judgment in this 
fashion,—causing not only Achan to be put to death, but 
Achan’s family,—or killing by miracles not Dathan and Abiram 
only, but ‘ their wives and little ones.” We cannot infer from 
this that the traditions in question received their present form 
at a very early date. The archaic theory of God’s justice may 
very likely have lingered on as the traditional legal view, in 
some quarters, although elsewhere, among the prophets, the 
moral view was being modernised. Our first symptom of moral 
development in regard to this matter is found in the history of 
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the reign of king Amaziah, who, we are told, though he exe- 
cuted justice on the conspirators who had murdered his father, 
‘put not to death’ their children, ‘ according to that which is 
written in the book of the law of Moses’ (2 Kings xiv. 6; cf. 
Deut. xxiv. 16). It is maintained by criticism, that Deutero- 
nomy is later than the time of Amaziah. But there is no 
reason for doubting the historical accuracy of this tribute to a 
king, who does not escape, in other points, the usual blame of 
neglecting to suppress worship in ‘the high places.’ His 
behaviour marks a conspicuous advance in moral civilisation ; 
it betrays the earlier working, as we may suppose, of that 
growing sense of justice which subsequently received authorita- 
tive approval in the verse which we have already quoted from 
Deuteronomy. And, from the time that kings could act so, 
and subjects take notice of their behaviour, it would be grow- 
ingly difficult to maintain the old hard and fast rule, that man- 
kind must be judged in the mass. When the Deuteronomist’s 
protest is added to this growing popular discontent, we recog- 
nise that the days of the old belief are numbered. 

The further history of this individualist protest is connected 
with the period of national disintegration just before the exile. 
Cheyne suggests, with much probability, that Josiah may have 
undertaken his disastrous expedition against the Pharaoh in 
the consciousness of having faithfully carried through the 
Deuteronomic reform, and of having thus, as he may have 
supposed, earned a right to God’s protection while he was 
fighting Israel’s battles and defending Israel’s territory.’ If so, 
we can see what a very great spiritual crisis Josiah’s defeat and 
death constituted ; we can understand that, for the moment, 
prophetic religion would be terribly discredited among the 
masses of the people; we can understand that the Wisdom 
problem would spring into life,—the problem, how the wicked 
could prosper, and how the righteous (viz. here—and often— 
law-abiding Israel) could suffer. One possible explanation of 


1 Jeremiah: his Life and Times, p. 93. Dr. Cheyne inclines to think that 
Habakkuk retains very much this point of view, 20. p. 134. 
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the people’s suffering was that God was punishing them for the 
disobedience of past generations,—‘ visiting the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children.’ This theory seems to have been 
generally adopted in some quarters, and expressed in the sneer- 
ing proverb—for now, at any rate, the proverb was used to give 
point to a sneering criticism of God’s providence—‘ the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.’ Of course the great prophets of the day did not for a 
moment admit the truth of this theory. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
found sin enough in their contemporaries to account for the 
Divine severity, without reckoning in those offences of earlier 
generations, which the Israelites of their own day were appro- 
priating and ‘filling up. Jeremiah and Ezekiel could appeal 
to the consciences of their contemporaries, undeterred by sneers. 
Nevertheless it was desirable to meet the criticism, however 
cynical it might be, and however bad the men might be who 
urged it. For the criticism implied that society was out- 
growing its inherited moral standards. Such a time is always 
a time of danger—not least when the critics of traditional 
morality are themselves bad men, who care for no morality. 
Hence the prophetic religion had to recast men’s moral theories. 
It had authoritatively to abrogate the view, that punishment 
is hereditary. 

Jeremiah does his part of this task in his great prophecy of 
comfort. It is in the picture of the future golden age that he 
inserts the Deuteronomic principle that ‘ Every one shall die 
for his own iniquity’ (xxxi. 30). In that time of spiritual and 
social regeneration, he affirms, the people’s proverb will lose its 
force. ‘ In those days they shall say no more, The fathers have 
eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 
But, if Jeremiah affirms this principle as part of a future 
Divine administration, Deuteronomy had already introduced it 
as part of a present human administration. 

Ezekiel goes further than Jeremiah. Indeed, that religious 
individualism, which is to a large extent latent in Jeremiah,— 
which is constituted by the circumstances of his lot, but which 
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is not, by hin, translated into a theory,—comes to the front 
in Ezekiel, and is pushed perhaps to an extreme. Jeremiah 
was a conspicuous sufferer for righteousness’ sake. He was well- 
nigh a solitary sufferer. The current ran against him; a more 
ostensibly patriotic policy was the popular policy ; men could 
only keep on the side of Jehovah and of His ‘ servant’ by sepa- 
rating from the mass, and making themselves conspicuous in 
isolation. All this lies at the root of Ezekiel’s religious theories. 
Jeremiah, for instance, had said, ‘ Thus said the Lord unto me, 
Though Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind could 
not be toward this people; cast them out of my sight, and let 
them go forth’ (xv. 1). When Ezekiel reproduces this doctrine 
of despair, he elaborates it further ; ‘though Noah, Daniel, and 
Job were in’ the land, ‘they should deliver but their own souls 
by their righteousness, saith the Lord God ;’ ‘ they shall deliver 
neither sons nor daughters; they only shall be delivered, but 
the land shall be desolate.’ This is repeated some three times 
(xiv. 14, 16, 18, 20). Here the announcement of the land’s 
irreparable fate is closely mixed up with the announcement of 
an individualist morality. The same thing appears in Ezekiel’s 
account of his personal responsibility as a prophet (il. e¢ seq. 
xxxiii.). It is a relief to him, as it could hardly have been, 
perhaps, to an earlier prophet, to make sure of ‘ delivering his 
soul,’ while the house of Israel crashes in ruins beside him. 
And more; he is conscious of being despatched by God to deal 
with the souls of individuals, while his predecessors had dwelt 
almost entirely on their mission to the nation, as such, or to its 
rulers. Finally, when Ezekiel recurs to the popular proverb, 
which Jeremiah had abrogated, so to say, for the Messianic age, 
Ezekiel abrogates it off-hand. He does not, any more than 
Jeremiah, deny that the proverb may correctly represent some 
of God’s past dealings with men. But he asserts it shall no 
longer do so,—that is the form in which the revelation of the 
sacredness of the individual soul is made by God through 
Ezekiel. ‘As I live, saith the Lord God, ye shall not have 


occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all 
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souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is mine; the soul that sinneth, zt shall die’ (xvii. 3, 4, etc.). 
The doctrines of subjective morality, personal responsibility, 
the sacredness of human personality, appear in this chapter 
full-grown ; and the prophet betrays a noble enthusiasm for 
that Divine righteousness which he is vindicating. His doctrines 
appear indeed in a paradoxical form. He says nothing of im- 
mortality, nothing of resurrection ; it is in the earthly life that 
he looks to see God’s justice manifested. Truth is revealed 
one portion at a time; and Ezekiel’s part was to develop the 
moral consciousness in the direction of subjective morality. 
He says nothing of that wider social life in which alone men 
can find their true salvation; social religion was in ruins around 
him, and Providence used him to develop the doctrines, not of 
social, but of personal moral life. Finally, we must note the 
impracticability of Ezekiel’s doctrines in the form in which he 
announces them. They amount to a prophetic programme of 
God’s providential government, in which God is pledged to kill 
on the spot every sinner who is guilty of mortal sin. Death 
does not mean eternal punishment in this chapter; nor does it 
mean annihilation, or dissipation of the soul-substance. Death 
means death. Yet the prophet tells us that sinners [not guilty 
of mortal sin?] are to be allowed opportunity of repentance, 
and, if they repent, shall live in God’s favour as though they 
had never forfeited it.—Experience fails to bear out the pro- 
phet’s postulates. If God had instituted such a nursery-disci- 
pline in Israel—had there been no more trial or triumph of 
faith—revelation would have been cut short, and moral growth 
arrested. Ultimately, Ezekiel’s doctrines must be blended 
with the doctrine of immortality and the Christian doctrine of 
patience under suffering. In order to blend with these other 
doctrines, his own doctrines must be modified. But they are 
announced by themselves, in their actual paradoxical shape, in 
order that they may be driven more securely home into men’s 
minds. Subjective morality is an element in the ultimate 
moral synthesis. It is a contribution towards the future—yet 
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already somehow present—kingdom of God. From Ezekiel’s 
day, the punishment of children for their father’s sins can never 
be anything but a piece of rhetoric. ‘Though Ezekiel may not 
have been all round a great man, he did the special bit of work 
given him to do. 

One, who imbibed his first conceptions of Old Testament 
theology before the Wellhausen theory obtained that wide 
acceptance which it now enjoys, finds it difficult to conceive 
that the evolution of the individual (so to call it) in the Book 
of Ezekiel precedes the mass of the manifestations of personal 
piety in the Book of Psalms. Still more does such a one find 
it difficult to suppose that the storm of doubt, whose ground- 
swell we can still plainly discern in Ezek. xviii., absolutely 
subsided, and that such entirely nazf statements of the theory 
of the Hebrew wisdom as are found, e.g., in Ps. i. or Ps. xxxvil. 
were produced after men’s minds had been shaken to their 
foundations by the Exile. I suppose the reply of critics would 
be, that times of security and of popular prosperity estranged 
men from the questioning mood, even after it had held posses- 
sion of their fathers for a season. And I suppose the critics 
would point out that the theory placidly propounded in Ps. 1. 
as self-evident is the same theory which is reached by Ezekiel 
through struggle and storm. They will tell us that specu- 
lative questions affecting the individual could only emerge sub- 
sequently to the work of the prophet who first disentangled 
the individual from the race, and gave him his due place as 
a moral whole, a being of infinite value. 

(2) Where the second Isaiah touches on the sufferings of 
the servant of the Lord, he encounters the same problem 
which engaged Ezekiel. The servant is ‘righteous’; why is 
he in grief? How can he suffer? In other words, the godly 
kernel of Israel suffers worse than their heedless neighbours ; 
why does God appoint this to them, or (so perhaps the 
prophet may have asked) to that greater ‘Servant’? whom 
godly suffering Israel typifies ? Ezekiel’s answer was to assert 
passionately that no man should henceforth suffer for another, 
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or profit another : ‘ the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon 
him.’ Deutero-Isaiah’s answer is, ‘ His soul shall make an 
offering for sin’; ‘ by his knowledge shall my righteous servant 
justify many, for he shall bear their iniquities’ (liii. 10, 11). 
Righteousness must suffer with the sinful, on behalf of the 
sinful, if it is to help the sinful and wretched. It is the deepest 
word ever spoken in regard to suffering. 

(3) The Book of Job is referred to the period of the 
Exile by such scholars as Cheyne and Dr. A. B. Davidson. 
Later than the Exile it cannot well be, owing to its evi- 
dent influence on Zech. 11. The scholars I have named 
think that Job stands for suffering Israel. And, if Dr. 
Cheyne’s view of Josiah’s death be well founded, we can 
understand how deeply the faith of Israel must have been 
tried by such disastrous reverses at a time when, as it seemed, 
Israel was faithful to the Covenant. At the same time, if this 
view of the Book of Job be correct, the book may imply less 
mental preoccupation with the problems of the individual's 
rewards or sufferings than we find in some of the Wisdom 
Psalms. Supposing it to refer to the same circumstances 
which form the basis of the revelations contained in second 
Isaiah, we shall find it curious to mark the contrast between 
the prophetic thinker and the wise man. The prophet indi- 
vidualises his subject as far as possible ; the sage generalises it 
as far as possible. The ‘servant’ in second Isaiah is in inti- 
mate moral fellowship with those through whom, and for whom, 
he suffers. The patriarch in the drama is visited by a series of 
unrelieved natural calamities. Both books are opposed to the 
naif belief that prosperity and adversity always occur in this 
world in correspondence with man’s moral deservings. The 
scheme of the Book of Job is the emphatic contradiction of 
the popular faith. The best man of his day is the prince of 
sufferers—that is its paradox. But, while the prophet teaches 
that the suffering of innocence benefits the guilty, the sage’s 
more abstract conception of the problem precludes that solu- 
tion. His prologue suggests to us one solution—that men are 
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part of a larger spiritual economy, which influences their for- 
tunes in inscrutable ways. The discourses generally, and the 
Elihu discourses in particular, suggest another helpful thought 
(found also in Prov. i.-ix.)—that affliction is a paternal chas- 
tisement. ‘The speeches of Job hint, at any rate, at compen- 
sation for the righteous in a future life. The appearance of 
Jehovah impresses on our minds the lesson that God is ‘ tran- 
scendent’ or unsearchable! in His methods, though knowable, 
and worthy of love and trust, in His nature. Finally, the 
epilogue suggests St. James’s inference, that ‘the end of the 
Lord’ proves Him to be ‘full of pity, and merciful.” In fact, 
whether the Book of Job comes early or late in the chronology 
of the Old Testament wisdom, it is a singularly mature dis- 
cussion of its dark and burdensome problem, and suggests— 
at least in the form in which it now lies before us—almost 
every point of consolation or of explanation which the Gospel 
of Christ is able to affirm. In the difference between sugges- 
tion and assurance there lies, of course, a great gulf. We shall 
do well to give thanks both for the certainties of the New 
Covenant and for those earlier hints which paved the way for 
them. It is one of the drawbacks of the imaginative method 
of treating speculative truths, that we are left uncertain which 
suggestion the author (or authors) wished us to lay most stress 
on. That is the guid pro quo which the poetical form costs ; 
that is the vindication of abstract science, of dry ‘ dogma,’ in 
comparison with the more attractive graces of ‘literature.’ 
But probably the writer who felt impelled to this impersonal 
utterance was too truly objective to desire to be a propagandist. 
Probably he felt he had done his work if new thoughts were 
sown in men’s minds, and were left to ripen as the Lord of the 
harvest, and not as the sower, might choose. 

(4) Before passing on to the rest of the Wisdom literature 
—and to what most concern us, the Wisdom Psalms—it may 
be well to insert a few remarks on this form of Old Testament 
literature. 


1 Somewhat one-sidedly put in an able paper by the author of Mark Ruther- 
ford, in the volume entitled Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance. 
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The great prophets of Israel and Judah were almost exclu- 
sively public teachers, striving to secure the doing of God’s true 
will in the national policy. For religion as then conceived was 
an affair of the nation, not of the individual. But no com- 
munity can dispense with rules for individual life, however 
little relative importance it may attach to the individual as 
such. And proverbial wisdom offered itself as a familiar form 
of teaching to the adherents of the higher conception of 
Israel’s faith. Hence—if, as seems likely, we may assign most 
or all of the Book of Proverbs to the pre-Exile period—the 
Wisdom proved a somewhat humble coadjutor to the spirit 
of prophecy. The advice given in the Wisdom books is 
healthy, moderate, practicable. Personal religion, as described 
in Proverbs, does not soar into the abyss; but it does not 
stumble into the mire. Prophecy is apparently recognised 
(xxix. 18), and the priestly system as well (iii. 9), but the 
Wise echo the prophetic doctrine of the comparative unim- 
portance of sacrifice (xxi. 3). Motives for doing right are 
chiefly drawn from the certainty of retribution in this life (xi. 
21,31, xx. 7). A future life does not appear in the Book of 
Proverbs, unless in one or two more than doubtful passages 
(x. 25, xi. 4, xil. 28, xiv. 32, xxiii. 18—given by Cheyne). The 
theory of retribution is clearly laid down—nowhere more 
clearly than in Proverbs i.-ix. This portion of the book— 
not the earliest, at any rate—soars high enough in its picture 
of Divine Wisdom. But human wisdom, though now re- 
vealed as a sort of fellowship with God, still has its sphere 
in earthly life, and its sanctions in the vicissitudes of earth. 
Nowhere in Proverbs do we find the Second Commandment’s 
doctrine that children are punished for their parents’ sins. 
Without formally combating it, the Wise men instinctively 
turn away from it,’ although they still retain promises for the 
seed of the righteous (xi. 21, xx. 7). Wisdom was thus 


1 The doctrine is mentioned in Job, where it is rejected, not as unjust to the 
children, but as failing to secure due punishment of the criminal himself (xxi. 
19). Cf. also Ps, xxxvii. 28. 
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originally very practical. But, in spite of itself, it could not 
attain to such an abstraction as the personification of Wisdom 
in Prov. viii. without committing itself to a speculative theory 
of God’s ways. And this speculative theory comes to coincide 
almost entirely with the natural religion of the eighteenth 
century. The prerogatives and the duties of Israel are pro- 
phetic truths. Not even Messianic hope, in any of its forms, 
touches the wise men. Accordingly, they present the Old 
Testament doctrine of retribution even more baldly than other 
parts of the Old Testament present it. Bad men suffer, are 
suddenly killed (e.g. x. 24, xiii. 9); good men live to old age 
(iii. 16, ix. 11, x. 27, xvi. 31) in peace and prosperity. God 
may chasten men—i.e. He may punish in order to reclaim. 
This is Eliphaz’s doctrine in the Book of Job. But the chas- 
tisement is supposed necessarily to imply gross acts of outward 
sins. The speculative development of Old Testament wisdom 
is less a philosophy (as Maurice and others have called it) than 
an apologetic. It is a theodicy—applying a priori principles 
to the details of human life—confident that it will justify 
God’s ways to men. When Deuteronomy became the people’s 
covenant law, and God (as they supposed) was solemnly pledged 
to judge Israel according to its works, the idea of retribution 
seemed guaranteed against all risk of failure. They must be 
able to explain all God’s dealings with them by means of this 
clue. 

But they failed. Their truth was only a half truth; and 
God is the unwearied enemy of half truths, because God is 
true, and loves truth as a whole. Therefore Josiah fell in 
battle against the invader; and therefore both Habakkuk 
(i. 3) and Jeremiah (xii. 1) have to complain that the conquer- 
ing tyrant is befriended by Jehovah. And, although Ezekiel 
gave a clearer statement than ever to the theory of individual 
retribution, the unknown author or authors of Job tore it into 
tatters. Yet this did not make an end of the theory. The 
history of Israel passes through many periods of prosperity 
and adversity, of religious and social expansion, of religious 
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and social decay ; and fundamentally the same theodicy lived 
down into Judaism. Hence we need not be surprised if the 
finding of criticism should ultimately throw the most of the 
Psalms, or the Wisdom Psalms in particular, into the post- 
Exile period. 

Such a Psalm as xxxiv. belongs to the practical wisdom of 
Israel (ver. 11, ‘Ye children’). And very many Psalms— 
e.g. xciv.—state and urge the central doctrine of the Wisdom 
—the doctrine of retribution. Most objectively, however, the 
doctrine is stated in i., which is, almost by general consent, a 
late Psalm, written as an introduction to a collection of Psalms. 
Here there is no shadow of doubt. The rule is stated ; facts 
must embody it. And so (though with less confidence) in many 
Psalms. 

But, though this attitude might content men in times of 

prosperity and good government, difficulties were sure to recur 
in periods of a different character. Ps. xxxvil. sees that the 
prosperity of wicked men constitutes a menace to faith, but 
assures its readers that such prosperity will be short-lived. 
Ps. Ixxiil. is far more deeply stirred, but maintains that the 
death of bad men, when it comes, will be sudden and dis- 
astrous. Ps. xlix. goes further, and affirms that wicked men 
forfeit their share in the after life to which the pious are to 
attain. Finally, Ps. xvi. and xvii. announce that outward pro- 
sperity is not the real crown of human life; that a good man 
in fellowship with God has that which utterly transcends the 
pleasures of sin, and which is lasting as well. 

The above Psalms contain more or less abstract discussion 
of the problem why facts fail to correspond with religious 
theory. Elsewhere in the Book of Psalms we meet with a 
pleading, wailing, indignant practical appeal to God to make 
the facts answer to the revealed theory. While Prophecy, for 
the most part, blames the people’s sin for thwarting God’s 
purpose, Psalmody for the most part—for the most part— 
laments over the fact that God fails to respond to the cry, to 
the effort, to the hopes of His people. ‘One of the tasks, 
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not only of the Hebrew wisdom, but ‘ of the old economy, 
was to drill holes in itself, to begin making breaches along the 
whole circumference of the material law that bounded it.’? 
Men might be content with a theory of earthly rewards in the 
time of their health and vigour. But if pestilence or sword 
overtook them—if death threatened—must not their religious 
theory break down, and with it their religious life? We have 
already seen” what a conspicuous part the fear of premature 
death plays in Hebrew psalmody. It is perhaps significant 
that laments over the premature death of friends are nowhere 
to be found in the Psalter. It may or may not be true that 
death seems less terrible to his victim in old age. Perhaps 
the instinctive clinging to life really relaxes; perhaps that is 
one of the unsympathetic illusions of youth and health. But, 
at any rate, bereavement in the necessary course of nature is 
far less terrible to the survivors than the loss of friends in 
their youth. That brings with it instinctive revulsion ; that 
shakes the moral nature to its depths, and rends the heart’s 
fibres. But, while the Old Testament preserves David’s lament 
over Saul and Jonathan, and while Ezekiel’s book gives us a 
glimpse of the agony of his widowhood, the Psalter never 
touches on these themes. It has no strain like the Christian 
hymn, ‘When our heads are bowed with woe, or ‘ Wake, 
awake, for night is flying. Did the uncertainty which hung 
over the future life—the penal conception attached to pre- 
mature death—make men dumb towards God in their bereave- 
ment? Or is the personal relation which fills the emotional 
life of the Psalter too jealous to admit any side-glances into 
the private trials and sufferings of men? Must the dialogue 
between Jehovah and His saint be uninterrupted by the 
shadow of any third personality ? 

If, however, the vicissitudes of personal life could produce 
little impression on Hebrew psalmody, the vicissitudes of 
national life necessarily uttered themselves there. We hear 


1 Dr. A. B. Davidson, ‘Wisdom of the Hebrews,’ Expositor, Dec. 1880, 
Pp. 449. AP. B77: 
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the demand for reward in evil times—e.g. Ps. xxvi., xliv.—a 
demand made on the score of God’s justice, but not passing 
into a demand for eternal life on behalf of the individual till 
we come to the literature of Pharisaism. Salvation by works 
is the kernel of post-Biblical Judaism, but it forms no part of 
the theology of the Old Testament. Still oftener do we meet 
with the demand for punishment of the wicked. ‘ Behold,’ 
says a Hebrew sage, ‘ the righteous shall be recompensed in the 
earth, how much more the wicked and the sinner ?’ (Prov. xi. 31.) 
The idea of a just God was to Old Testament believers an 
ideal. They grasped at it by faith ; they sought to verify it : 
it constantly eluded them. Once at least—in Ps. lxxxviiii— 
we hear the accents of absolute despair. 

All this was part of the discipline through which God was 
leading men to fuller revelations both of doctrine and of duty. 
Christ has the secret both of eternal life and of self-forgetful- 
ness. But God revealed truth through the ministry of life 
and providence. He wrote it, ‘not in tables of stone, but in 
tables that were hearts of flesh’; not in ink, but in tears and 
sighs and the heart’s blood. ‘To some the revelation may 
‘seem less Divine when it is shown to be more human. ‘To 
others this method of revelation will seem to give an absolute 
authority and unique sacredness to truth that has been so 
dearly bought. At any rate, those who are in kindred trouble 
are not likely to miss the fruit of their forerunners’ blood 
and toil. ‘In these characters was written first the charter of 
our deliverance; these are the characters in which. it is 
renewed.’ ! 

(5) A side consequence of the painful discipline of Old 
Testament piety was the retreat of the Wisdom from its bold 
pretensions. We have no tokens in the Bible of a spirit of 
theoretical scepticism, and it is doubtful whether that mani- 
festation of sin could find opportunity for itself in Israel. 
Where atheism is spoken of (Ps. xiv.=liii.), practical atheism 
is probably meant. But the claim to have a verifiable theory 

1 Hinton, Zhe Mystery of Pain. 
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of the universe is dropped on the part of the Wisdom. 
Job xxviiii—that calmly eloquent, curiously irrelevant chapter, 
an insertion probably from another source—teaches that 
Divine wisdom is undiscoverable, or rather that the law of 
morality is its only known manifestation. Another fragment 
—Prov. xxx. 1-4—is taken, both by Ewald and by Cheyne, as 
an expression of scepticism, with a half-sneering reference to the 
confident language of such scriptures as Proverbs i.-ix. This 
weary utterance (ver. 1) is unbalanced by any such practical 
teaching as that of the comfortable poet of Job xxviii. But, 
in a fragment, we cannot expect to have everything expressed, 
and ‘Agur the son of Jakeh’ may have been substantially 
orthodox. Finally, the Book of Ecclesiastes re-states the 
Wisdom doctrine from the point of view of an age dim in 
faith, and dull with the misery of oppression. Here, too, the 
only wisdom conceded to man is a practical wisdom, and that 
not of the highest type—acceptance of the inevitable, modera- 
tion in the use (one can hardly say enjoyment) of such plea- 
sures as life affords. But Koheleth is as far as any saint or 
prophet from intellectual scepticism. It is the overpowering 
will of God which, like a fate—fixed, inscrutable, over- 
mastering—bears him down to the ground, and makes human 
effort seem ‘ vanity.’ God’s power is as real and ubiquitous as 
in the warmest thoughts of Hebrew piety. But God per- 
sonally is remote; and life has lost its hope. This was, no 
doubt, part of the process that had to be gone through in 
preparation for Christ. From this dreary piety, undoubting, 
unrejoicing, unhoping, Christ’s incarnation set us free. In 
the Epistle of James—a very different temperament, certainly, 
from Koheleth—we have a sort of posthumous utterance of 
the Hebrew wisdom. But in this Christianised and baptized 
‘ Chochma,’ ‘ the judge standeth before the doors,’ and God is 
‘the Father. Through all the swift severe teaching of its 
eminently practical Christianity, there runs a sense that the 
heavens are not grey or remote—that the heavens are opened, 
and that the Lord is at hand. ‘Through Ecclesiastes there 
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runs the opposite sense. Therefore a Christian may be able to 
make but scanty devotional use of the book. Its significance 
for us is well expressed (though perhaps a trifle brutally ?), in 
Canon Scott Holland’s title, ‘ Christ or Ecclesiastes.? From 
that, Christ freed us. And yet, if men relapse into fatalism 
now, it will not be a fatalism of Koholeth’s type ; it will have 
redeeming moral features, survivals of Christian faith; while 
intellectually it will be colder and grimmer than even the book 
of the belated Old Testament sage. The only thing that 
saves his book from being vapid, or even unwholesome, is, 
perhaps, a certain pungent flavour, as of a book into which a 
human soul has been distilled—a book to the making of which 
there has gone the wreck of a human life. His shipwreck 
may not have been total; his faith struggles on within him ; 
he is one ‘saved, yet so as by fire ’—saved, yet hardly saved. 
Had he been able to take his own advice—eat, drink, be 
prudent, leave mysteries alone, give over fretting at what he 
could not remedy—then we should not have cared to read him. 
As it is, the world-weary and the sceptical find in him a con- 
genial note, though not a note of scepticism. And the 
Christian detects in the man’s rebellion, languid though it is, 
the survival of that spirit of quenchless aspiration which is 
the distinctive possession of God’s saints. 

Of course, it is not to be supposed that all Koheleth’s con- 
_ temporaries were as clear-headed or as heavy-hearted as he. 
Some of them pushed out beyond the old lines of faith, within 
which he still encamped, and found a comfort in apocalyptic 
and prophetic hopes, or in doctrines of immortality, which 
were too slight for his purpose. And, even on the old 
ground, Jesus Sirach was able to find the satisfaction which 
a commonplace mind can generally derive from inherited 
truisms. After Koheleth’s day—in all probability—came the 
Maccabee rising, when, for a moment, faith and patriotism 
blended again, and in their fusion found a common joy. 
Nevertheless, nothing was suited to lead brooding minds out 
of the prison-house of dejection till Christ new-created the 
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world’s religious life, and breathed into men’s souls His Holy 
Spirit. 


The point of special value for our argument in the present 
chapter is this, that the progress of Hebrew faith did not 
come merely by way of accretion of fresh truths to the truth 
already known. What was suggested to men by prophets or 
prophetic psalmists may be so regarded, though even that 
contribution to men’s beliefs took on a peculiar temporary 
colouring from the circumstances under which it was given. 
But in the Wisdom, and in the Psalms of the same type, deeper 
views of truth are gained at the cost of struggle and doubt. 
They are gained by the dissolution of an old orthodoxy, which 
the Book of Job expressly discusses, and which it shatters by 
its powerful criticism. Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar represent 
the old orthodoxy. Job represents innovation ; and, as against 
orthodoxy, innovation is crowned with God’s favour. Neither 
party is free from sin; but orthodox narrowness shows so much 
the worse of the two that mercy comes to the orthodox only 
through Job’s intercession. In the result, when Christ sums 
up the Old Testament, and opens the New, doubt is justified, 
though faith, a deeper faith, is more fully justified. "Through 
doubt, and through the discipline of life in general, men had 
been prepared for Christ’s gift of a better faith and a larger 
hope. 


<= 


Vv. 


We are often inclined to wonder at the policy of the Persian 
conqueror of Babylon, in placing a scion of the House of David 
at the head of the vassal state of Judah. Knowing as we do 
the volcanic power which subsequent ages proved the Messianic 
idea to possess, we are apt to feel surprise that a prudent 
heathen statesman did not detect danger in Zerubbabel’s posi- 
tion. But we must remember that the Messianic idea, as 
presented by the prophets, had no peculiarly martial associa- 
tions. Sennacherib had suffered a severe check at Jehovah's 
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hands; but there was no human agent concerned in that 
mysterious stroke ; and Isaiah, who foretold it, did not mention 
the Messiah in connection with it, although he was the greatest 
of all the Messianic prophets. Micah mentions the Messiah as 
a warrior, but as a defensive warrior—not as a conqueror. If 
Zech. ix. 9 is pre-Exilic, it had given a still more peaceful 
picture of the promised king. Probably the Book of Psalms is 
responsible (ii. ex.) for developing a more martial conception of 
the Messiah, whether by direct prediction or by idealising treat- 
ment of living rulers. If the Psalms referred to are directly 
predictive and directly Messianic, they are probably post- 
Exilic. At any rate there was nothing to alarm the Persians, 
or to suggest suspicion regarding Zerubbabel, when, in the 
scornful confidence of strength, they picked him as the most 
suitable and popular appointment they could make. The 
higher prophecy, as they may have known, had never been 
patriotic in any vulgar sense; Jeremiah and Ezekiel, it may 
have been remembered, counselled submission to Babylon ; 
and the predictions of the Great Unknown (Isa. xl.-lxvi.) may 
have been reported to Cyrus, and may have influenced him 
favourably. 

In truth, so long as the Jewish authorities were on terms of 
amity with their heathen overlords, the political conditions 
were wanting under which, either for good or for bad, the 
Messianic idea could become a power in the mind of the nation. 
For King Messiah could not possibly be vassal to any foreign 
ruler. How then could King Messiah come in the days of 
Cyrus, who had been hailed in prophecy as ‘ Jehovah’s 
anointed °—even as Nebuchadnezzar had been styled by Jere- 
miah ‘ Jehovah’s servant’? Whatever Haggai and Zechariah 
meant, their reminiscences of Messianic predictions could have 
little present meaning. One is tempted to think that Zerub- 
babel was a weak character, history seems to bear so little 
trace of him. But it may be, as Ewald! supposes, that he fell 
out of favour, and that his recall initiated the period of depres- 


1 History of Israel, tr. v. pp. 106, 120. 
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sion for Judah, from which Ezra and Nehemiah ultimately 
brought at least a partial deliverance. 

When Zerubbabel disappears, Messianic prophecy strictly 
so called disappears also. It may be that Psalms lxxxix. and 
CXxxli. are subsequent to this. But if so, they must be 
regarded as ideal creations, not supported by any actual cir- 
cumstances in their writer’s age. It may be that Zech. ix.-xi. 
is a late work; but if so, its doctrine of the Messiah is even 
more purely academic. The actual currents of religious and 
national life flowed in other channels, where they did not 
threaten to disturb existing social arrangements. Accordingly, 
when Ewald tells us that ‘the fundamental Messianic concep- 
tion’ was ‘most profoundly and irrevocably’! to determine all 
the subsequent history, we respectfully but firmly decline to 
believe him. That is one of the strange ghostlike generalisa- 
tions, hovering as it were over the concrete world of facts, into 
which Ewald loves to concentrate the meaning of a period. 
Of such ghostlike essences, or imagined spiritual tendencies, 
their showman—if I may so call him—is not infrequently the 
owner and maker. Here the generalisation is connected with 
Ewald’s very improbable date for the Psalter of Solomon, and 
with his quasi-Deistic tendency to emphasise Jewish doctrines 
of a pre-existing Messiah to the disparagement of the real 
Christian doctrine of the Divine Messiah. So far from its 
being true that the post-Exile period is dominated by the 
Messianic impulse, we must maintain that, for the greater 
part of the period, the Messianic idea was precluded from 
working by the circumstance, already adverted to, of friendly 
feeling towards the heathen empires in which Judea was 
incorporated. And we have further to observe, that all the 
peculiar characteristics of Hebrew nationality and religion 
were once again exposed to the greatest danger, out of which, 
to speak humanly, it was almost by accident that the Macca- 
bean revolt came in time to save them. By human reckoning 
it was almost a chance that Israel’s memories and Israel’s faith 
had not perished under the fascination of Greek culture. 

1 History of Israel, tr. v. p. 67. 
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The high-priest was a more important personage in the 
restored theocracy than any secular king could be. We notice 
this already in Haggai and Zechariah; and Ezra’s reforms 
must have strengthened the pre-eminence of the ‘spiritual’ 
official. Unfortunately the position was too much for the 
spirituality of the spiritual officer. All the subsequent history 
testifies to this—that the high-priest’s party invariably drifted 
into secularity. For this reason, among others, spiritual influ- 
ence did not abide with the priest. Although he had got rid 
of the prophet, the priest had a new rival to fear—the scribe. 
Already Ezra himself is scribe as well as priest. The post- 
Exile period is pregnant not, I think, with the Christian 
Messiah, but with the Talmud. Scribism is the ruling reli- 
gious influence; it practically creates, in the post-Maccabean 
period, the Pharisee party—the dominant party among the 
people during our Lord’s ministry. And nothing is more 
remarkable than the ease with which Judaism survived the loss 
of the temple. The net result of the Pentateuchal code, when 
carried into practice, was to render sacrifice a superfluity, and 
to pave the way for the doctrine of self-salvation by means of 
good works. 

The Greek conquests saw the relations of amity between the 
Jews and their foreign masters undisturbed. We may not be 
able to accept Josephus’s romantic account of Alexander’s visit 
to Jerusalem ; but many facts combine to show that the Jews 
were more inclined to welcome the conqueror as a deliverer 
than to resent his conquests. In his great foundation at 
Alexandria, Jews seem from the first to have enjoyed special 
favours. Professor Mahaffy conjectures! (from Josephus’s 
language) that the Jews, already a widely scattered race, may 
have furnished guides to Alexander’s eastward expedition. 
Here again, therefore, the Messianic idea had no opportunity 
to work. A new conqueror had come to the consecrated race, 
yet he also came as a friend. 

Subsequently Judea was tossed backwards and forwards 


1 Greek Life and Thought. 
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between ‘the king of the north’ and ‘ the king of the south,’ 
i.e. between the Greek monarchies of Syria and Egypt; but, 
on the whole, the Greek yoke was not oppressive; or, if 
it ever was, the little Jewish state was now habituated to sub- 
jection. So long as it kept quiet, danger seemed likely to 
befall Judea less from the violence of Greek rule than from 
the fascination of Greek life. Theatres, gymnasia, heathen 
temples, were introduced into the holy land, and even into the 
holy city. Once again the separate existence of the chosen 
people was imperilled, not by force, but by religious laxity 
and social sympathies. Once again a reaction was provoked 
which, under God, saved the Old Testament and its Messianic 
hopes. 

Antiochus Epiphanes appears to have been a very able man, 
but liable to outbursts of insane fury. In Egypt he had met 
with a most mortifying check from the ambassadors of ‘ various 
northern kingdoms. This annoyance, and the subsequent 
affront of Pompilius Lzenas’s insolent circle, made Antiochus 
resolve to play the king in earnest where his authority did 
extend. Therefore he would wait no longer for the gradual 
Hellenising of the Jews. Losing his head, he gave orders that 
the Jewish religion should be violently suppressed, and a Pagan 
ritual introduced into Jehovah’s temple at Jerusalem. 

It was not from the ranks of the upper priesthood that 
effective opposition arose to the king’s mad and wicked policy. 
If Antiochus took his conceptions of the Jewish people from 
their priestly rulers, we need not wonder that he miscalculated 
the probabilities of success. But he had to learn that, how- 
ever the rulers might have fallen, the nation at large was not 
dead to patriotism and religion. He had to learn that worldly 
calculations dash themselves in pieces when they violently 
disregard such ideal forces as conscience, and faith, and the 
love of country. Resistance to the king’s edict broke out at 
Modin or Modein, ‘a little town to the west of Jerusalem.’ 
Matthias the priest refused to offer heathen sacrifice, and 
killed a Jew who dared in his presence to obey the royal edict 
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(1 Mac. ii.). Having broken out, resistance soon made way, 
and gained in strength. Its back-bone was the pious party, 
who had looked on with dismay for many years at the grow- 
ing secularity and heathenishness of the nation. Taking 
perhaps their watchword from ancient Psalms—possibly em- 
bodying it in new Psalms of praise and of loyal trust in 
Jehovah—they styled themselves ‘Hasidhim’ (Ps. xvi. 10, 
1. 5, etc.; cf. Hosea vi. 6)—in Greek form, ‘ Assideans’; a 
name which some have identified! in the name ‘ Essenes’; 
for it is generally believed that the religious or Assidean party 
at this crisis afterwards developed both into Pharisaism 
and—under peculiar and obscure influences—into the more 
schismatic piety of the Essenes. For the moment, religious 
devotion and martial patriotism were at one, as they had 
scarcely been since written prophecy began the transformation 
of Israel. And, better than all, God had come to their help. 
The fanatical impossible enterprise was crowned with success. 
Apart from some of the Psalms of misery, are there not Psalms 
of triumph which demand a Maccabean date—Psalms which 
imply a situation of blended religious and martial triumph, 
such as only the Maccabean age realises ? (e.g. cxvill.) 

Even now, the alliance between the patriots and the ‘ pious’ 
did not long continue so close. ‘The legal party wished liberty 
to obey the law of God; for more than this they did not care. 
They could not find a religious significance in the struggle for 
independence as such; a proof that—healthily human and 
secular as the motives of the Maccabean chiefs may have been 
—legal piety was inwardly estranged from the Messianic idea ; 
else that idea would have led ‘the pious’ to support, on reli- 
gious grounds, the war of independence which was being waged 
on national grounds. 

In the course of the struggle for independence, Jonathan 
the Maccabee, by way of indulgence to the Jews, was invited 
by the usurper Balas to fill the highest post in the Jewish 
social system by becoming high-priest. This was highly irre- 


1 But compare against this etymology Lightfoot’s dissertation in his Colossians. 
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gular from a legal point of view, but was supported by the 
logic of events, and carried with it popular approval. Before 
this time, the high-priesthood had lost much of its ideal 
sanctity. The ruler of Judah was now of a new type—a 
priestly warrior (Ps. cx.??; cf. 1 Mac. x. 20, xiv. 41). Un- 
happily, the temptation to secularity which had proved too 
strong for the Zaddokites proved too strong for the Maccabean 
high-priests. They also gravitated into secularity, unsympa- 
thetic pride, oppressiveness. Nevertheless, the restoration of 
national and religious autonomy implied the reconstitution of 
the formal conditions under which it was possible for the 
Messianic idea to operate. And although, in the first instance, 
political struggles became a battle between the new parties of 
Pharisees and Sadducees, popular discontent seems to have felt 
its way back to the prophetic picture of a Davidic king—with 
consequences both for Pharisee theology and for the whole 
world’s history. 

The Sadducees! are believed to have their name from the 
Zaddokites, the priestly caste who obtained predominance 
under the Levitical system of Ezra, or, as tradition maintained, 
from the time of Solomon. The members of the Sadducee 
party are supposed to have been not all the priests, but the 
higher, richer, more prosperous priests. Their theology repre- 
sented that secular tendency which proved too strong a temp- 
tation, first in the case of the ‘ Zaddokites’ themselves, then in 
the case of their Maccabean successors. Aristocratic coldness 
and religious indifference were their distinguishing qualities. 
But these aristocrats were priests; and their nation was a 
hagiocracy. Hence their religious indifference could only take 
the form of a high and dry theological conservatism. Formally 
and nominally, like all post-Exilic Jews, they were orthodox 
believers. But they set themselves against such new develop- 
ments of belief as immortality or resurrection. And, though 
they necessarily had scribes of their party to defend its views in 
argument, they were not interested in scribism as the Pharisees 


1 T have drawn here chiefly from Sieffert’s articles in Herzog. 
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were, who could spin out as many new definitions, new dogmas, 
new duties, as their ingenuity could devise,—the more the 
better. | 

The Pharisees are often described as the popular party. But 
by that can only be meant that they were the people’s favourites. 
People and Pharisees were very different magnitudes. ‘ This 
people who knoweth not the law’ (John vii. 49) could never be 
Pharisees. An ‘am ha ’aretz,! as Archdeacon Farrar has fre- 
quently told the British public, had, according to Talmudic— 
z.e. Pharisee—theology, no share in the world to come. And 
yet the Pharisees were the people’s favourites! We must 
suppose—we may well suppose—that the ‘am ha ’aretz was not 
fully acquainted with this particular Pharisee doctrine. No 
mass of men will ever accept a narrow theology which puts 
themselves hopelessly on the wrong side of the line, though 
they may be willing enough to put their neighbours there by 
wholesale. Pharisee scorn and contempt the people must have 
well known; but they would think contempt, though painful 
to bear, only the necessary consequence of being so holy as the 
Pharisees were. That the good men claimed a monopoly of 
heaven would not occur to their admirers, It is easy to impose 
upon the ignorant commonalty. God will judge with a double 
judgment those who, for their own selfish ends, play upon the 
ignorance of their brethren. Pharisaism then was as aristo- 
cratic in its own way as Sadduceism. Religion, the Pharisees 
thought, was meant for men of education—for gentlemen. 
But what a religion! and what gentlemen! Never done 
making a fuss in order to secure the interests of their souls— 
all their learned education running to casuistry, all their reli- 
gious zeal running to fantastic traditional rites and ceremonies. 
They were never safe, you must observe, if they forgot for a 
day, or even for an hour, that ‘ tradition of the elders’ which 
‘made a hedge about the law.’ Their position was like that 
of Roman Catholic religious orders, if the ‘ religious’ believed 


1 According to Schiirer=pérocxos. But Schiirer admits that, theologically, 
Pharisaism could regard only Pharisees as safely within the pale of salvation. 
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that salvation was confined to priests and monks. (There were 
no nuns among the Pharisees! In these strange pre-Christian 
days female Pharisees were unknown! Women’s rights did 
not extend so far in Israel as to include a secure right to eternal 
salvation—at least, the Pharisees thought not.) Yet with all 
this the formal orthodoxy of the Pharisees not only embraced 
the elements of ethical monotheism, as Sadducee orthodoxy did, 
but also its new developments,—the good as well as the bad. 
Thus St. Paul—in one of his more doubtful flights—could 
profess himself qua Christian ‘a Pharisee, a son of Pharisees’ 
(Acts xxiii. 6). And even the Master Himself allowed of the 
‘Scribes and Pharisees’ (observe the significant combination) 
that they ‘sat on Moses’ seat,’ and deserved acknowledgment 
as authoritative teachers (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3)—so far as they 
did not ‘make void the word of God’ (Matt. xv. 6; cf. xxiil. 
16-22). Once the ceremonial law was fairly in use—once 
an encyclopedia of sin and ready-reckoner of duty was 
current throughout the nation—it would have needed _ the 
highest spiritual genius to keep ceremonies in their right 
place, as only the outworks which should guard the civic life 
of moral duty and the citadel of spiritual fellowship with 
God. I need not say that there was no supreme spiritual 
genius, after the days of Ezra, till Jesus Christ Himself came. 
And one of the most important new developments of prophetic 
faith upset the balance of Israel’s religious life. The doctrine of 
personal immortality—or, as Jewish thought (within Palestine) 
expressed it, the doctrine of personal resurrection—was now 
firmly held by the orthodox. It is to the compounding of this 
doctrine with the ritual law, now fully observed, that we must 
ascribe all the peculiarities of Pharisaism. The nazf subordina- 
tion of the individual to the community was at an end. The 
individual fought for his own hand ; and any attempt to thrust 
him back into his old place by discrediting the doctrine of 
personal immortality must be equally wrong and futile. This is 
the system of ‘ law’ which St. Paul criticises—contrasts with the 
Gospel—repudiates—as an empty logical possibility of saving 
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one’s-self, really impossible on the ground of human sin. This 
system only came into vogue when ritual dominated morality, 
and when the hope of personal resurrection predominated over 
national hopes. It would have saved some intellectual confu- 
sion if St. Paul had not—for polemical purposes, never for 
devotional purposes—identified the Old Testament religion 
with Pharisaism. Again, we may notice the futility of the 
Deists’ identification of Christianity with their ‘ natural religion.’ 
Pharisaism was Deism in an Eastern and particularist dress. 
If Jesus Christ had only to preach future rewards and punish- 
ments, His mission would have been superfluous. What He 
did was far greater. He reunited pious men in the fellow- 
ship of the kingdom of God. Not suppressing the individual, 
with his absolute claims and eternal hopes, He subordinated 
the individual. The revelation of God made in the person 
and work of Christ awoke self-forgetting enthusiasm in men’s 
minds; loving Christ, they loved one another and denied 
themselves. For generations, men’s only choice had seemed to 
lie between an indifferent formalism—like that which nearly 
destroyed the Jewish Church in the Greek age, or like the 
Sadducean worldliness of our Lord’s time,—and, on the other 
hand, a fanatical effort to be justified by legal works, equally 
formal and unmoral with the rival system. Spirit was sacri- 
ficed to form ; religion was almost suffocated in its own clothes. 
There were, of course, good men, when Christ came, who were 
neither Pharisees nor Sadducees,—chiefly such as peasants, and 
fishermen, and village tradesfolk. And perhaps there were 
some good men in each party. But this was the drift of 
Pharisee orthodoxy,—this, and not any kind of goodness. To 
this had sunk the religion of patriarchs and prophets and 
psalmists. From this Christ saved men. When we think of 
all these things, we do not wonder at Paul’s paradoxical treat- 
ment of the law ; we wonder that he had a single good word to 
say for it. 

After the government had been for some time thrown into 
the hands alternately of the Pharisee faction and of the Sad- 
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ducee, an appeal was taken to Rome, and Pompey en passant 
regulated the affairs of this corner of the world. In other 
words, after the period of independence opened by the Mac- 
cabee insurrection, a foreign conqueror again trampled over the 
land, and violated the Holy of holies. If popular discontent 
had already turned to Messianic prophecy, much more must 
the Messianic spirit now kindle in the people’s breast. We 
hear its growl of discontent in the Psalter of Solomon (viii. 
xvii.), then we hear its shout of triumph over the miserable 
fall of its enemy, Pompey, once the Great (11. 29-31). The 
Pharisees, too, accepted the belief in Messiah. But they tore 
it apart from its political basis, and accommodated it to their 
creed by placing it safely jenseits in the region of miracle. 
Messiah should come as the reward of the people’s righteous- 
ness. ‘If the law were perfectly kept even for one day ’—so 
their successors afterwards taught—‘ the Messiah should come.’ 
In reality, faith in the Messiah has as little inward connection 
with work-righteousness as faith in the sacrificial system. 
Pharisee orthodoxy crucified its Saviour, and lived on undis- 
turbed by the loss of its temple. Nevertheless it was of 
importance that the Pharisees gave even a nominal support 
to the Messianic hope. 

Thus, before our Lord’s work or the work of his forerunner 
began, belief in a Messiah was well in the foreground of men’s 
minds. The Essenes may have disregarded it, but they were 
an inconsiderable sect. ‘The Sadducees may have denied it, or 
formally admitted it as a dogma; but they were few and 
uninfluential. According to some (who attribute to Zealots 
the Assumption of Moses and the Book of Jubilees, writings 
in which there is no certain reference to a Messiah) the Zealots 
were opposed to the general hope. Another view of their 
watchword—‘ no mortal shall reign over Israel ’—interprets it 
as referring to a supernatural, pre-existent Messiah.1 ‘The 
Pharisee influence led men at least to expect some sort of 
Christ. Probably the popular mind was urged in the direction 

1 So Baldensperger, Se/bsthewusstsein Jest, Pp. 77- 
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of Zealotism, but was held back by fear. Some few pious souls 
may have brooded not only over the prophetic picture of a 
conquering king, but over other more spiritual branches of Old 
Testament eschatology. Finally, the jealous power of Rome 
kept a keen watch upon the seditious little land, and the cruel 
rule of Herod, the pseudo-Jew, appealed to the lower sort of 
patriotism—was even bold enough to aspire to a sort of parody 
on the Davidic, if not on the Messianic empire’—and at any 
rate kept alive in men’s hearts the feeling that they were 
entitled to live under ‘a king of the Jews.’ 

One other historical event in the post-Exile period is of 
importance enough to be placed along with the maintenance of 
Hebrew piety and the revival of the hope of a personal 
Messiah. The Jews who stayed behind in Babylon formed 
the first portion of that singular phenomenon of after-days— 
the Jewish diaspora. Under the influence of many circum- 
stances, Jews spread more and more over the world. Their 
clannishness may have helped to secure them commercial suc- 
cess. And, though they may often have ‘learned the heathen’s 
ways’ (Ps. cvi. 35; if 1 Peter is addressed to converted Jews, as 
Weiss maintains, it depicts their former religious condition as 
almost heathenish in its degradation [especially iv. 3])—still, 
the concentration of ritual worship at Jerusalem was to them 
an almost unmixed blessing. It gave them a spiritual nucleus 
and rallying-point. And they, with their little dependent 
groups of proselytes, gave a start to the Christian Church even 
in Gentile lands—a humble instalment of the second Isaiah’s 
dream, that Israel was to be God’s servant on the world’s be- 
half—a provisional realisation of St. Paul’s hope (Romans xi.) 
for Israel and for the world. 


Vile 
A. The revival of belief in a personal Messiah led to a feverish 
earnestness and impatience of His coming. It also led to an 
eclectic combination of many distinct and, so to say, parallel 


1 Westcott, art. HEROD in Smith’s Bzdle Dict. 
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sets of conceptions found in the Old Testament regarding the 
glory of the latter days. Before we sum up the indications of 
popular or Pharisaic belief in the coming Messiah, which our 
Gospels afford us, it may be well to note what shape the 
doctrine takes in several of the Jewish apocalyptic books, as 
these are analysed and arranged for us by criticism. (In 
what is known as the Apocrypha, the doctrine is hardly to be 
traced. For a time Messianic belief was a sectarian matter.) 

(1) We may place first the larger Jewish section of the 
Sibylline Books (Book iii. 97 sq.), assigned by Schiirer’ to 
c. 140 z.c. In this section, produced at Alexandria, there is 
the promise of a ‘king from the sun’ (1. 652)—perhaps= 
from the East. This king is to introduce a time of peace 
and plenty, as well as of religious well-being. But no great 
stress is laid on his person and work, once he has been men- 
tioned. It looks as if he were a literary reminiscence rather 
than an intensely real faith. Yet it is interesting to observe 
that, when the outlines of Hebrew predictive prophecy are 
put in shape for Gentile readers, the figure of the Davidic 
king is not forgotten. In the Sibyl the figure of the personal 
Messiah is not connected either with the new doctrine of a 
general judgment or with the new doctrine of personal immor- 
‘ tality. Judgment of living enemies may be implied in what 
is said of the Messiah, but not judgment of quick and dead. 
The old prophecies of empire are simply revived. 

(2) In the earliest portion (generally assigned to the time 
of John Hyrcanus, ¢. 130 3.c.) of the Book of Enoch, the 
personal Messiah appears, and appears in combination with a 
doctrine of judgment passed on the dead. similar to what we 
have seen in the somewhat earlier Book of Daniel. But here 
again the Messiah is apparently a literary reminiscence, in this 
case, perhaps, read into the Book of Daniel’s ‘Son of man.’ 
Messiah is not the Judge; God is the Judge; Messiah comes 
on the scenes after judgment has been accomplished (chap. 90). 
Still, even this mechanical juxtaposition of two distinct pro- 


1 Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ: Clark’s translation. 
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phetic pictures is significant. The process is to be carried 
very much further.—Although the place of punishment is not 
named, the description evidently refers to the valley of the 
sons of Hinnom (Gehenna; cf. Isa. Ixvi.; Judith xvi. 17). 

(3) In the Psalter of Solomon (63-48 B.c.), as we have 
already seen, the person of the Messiah—though strangely 
enough He is only mentioned in the last two Psalms—seems to 
occupy an absolutely central position. The expectation of his 
coming is no languid dogma, but a burning hope. Yet the 
doctrine of Messiah is very mechanically combined with a doc- 
trine of resurrection. The latter applies to the righteous 
only ; of the wicked it is explicitly and repeatedly said, ‘he 
shall not rise’ (iii. 13), ‘their inheritance shall be Hades and 
darkness and destruction’ (xiv. 6). This—opposed as it is to 
the Book of Daniel—is the more obvious religious form of the 
doctrine (cf. 1 Cor. xv., where nothing is said of the resurrec- 
tion of the unblessed dead). ‘Solomon’ resumes the teaching 
of the immortality Psalms, especially of xlix., although, in the 
language of his time, he holds out a promise to the righteous 
of resurrection, and not of a mere escape of the soul from 
Hades. But both his Psalmist forerunners and he are on the 
line of what is now called a doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality. Both may have applied the old doctrine of Sheol to 
the wicked ; they may both have thought of the wicked as not 
extinct, but as lingering on indefinitely in their state of life 
in death. What the scientific value of such a representation 
might be it is hard to say. If we found the New Testament 
taking this line, we should not think of insisting on the 
vorstellung of Sheol against the view of the final and utter 
death of the wicked, as taught by some moderns. 

I have said that resurrection and the Messiah are both 
looked for in ‘Solomon,’ but that the two doctrines are not 
linked together in any way. Schiirer takes for granted? that 
eternal life here means life in the Messiah’s kingdom, and that 
the resurrection takes place when Messiah has gained the victory, 
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before His blessed reign begins. But this inference seems pre- 
carious. It is not supported by anything definite in the 
language of the Psalter. We cannot prove that the author ever 
reflected so far on the harmonising of his different doctrines. 
Even if he did, an expression more than once repeated seems 
to point to a different combination,—‘ Happy are they who 
shall be born in those days, to see the good of Israel, ‘to see 
the goodness of the Lord’ (xvii. 50, xviii. 7). Why are they 
specially happy, if the living ‘in no wise precede them that are 
fallen asleep’? No doubt it is true, as Schiirer says, that eternal 
life originally means life in the coming golden age. But may it 
not before ‘Solomon’ wrote have come to mean life in another 
world? In the New Testament, the Messianic age is contrasted 
with the world to come; yet the world to come is nothing else 
than the ‘after days’ of prophecy, 2.e. the Messianic age 
itself. New Testament theology postulates a double fulfil- 
ment—one more natural, one more supernatural—of a single 
Old Testament hope. Nay, more: Christian millenarianism 
folds the leaf back once again, and postulates a triple fulfil- 
ment,—Christ’s first coming, the millennium, heaven. I think 
Schiirer has fallen into error from failing at this point to 
distinguish between the loose and the strict application of the 
term ‘ Messianic.’ If we use it in the larger reference, it is no 
doubt true that ‘from the hope of sharing in the Messianic 
kingdom, first arose the hope of a bodily resurrection. But 
neither in Isa. xxvi. nor (as Schiirer will admit) in Daniel does 
the personal Messiah figure in the prophet’s eschatology ; and, 
as we have seen, in the earliest Book of Enoch the personal 
Messiah is loosely and mechanically appended to a doctrine of 
Judgment. On the other hand, the Old Testament doctrine of 
the Messianic king is purely diessettiges; and so is its echo in 
the Alexandrian Sibyl. I see therefore no evidence that, when 
real weight is once again laid on the promise of a personal 
Messiah, His earthly reign must be forthwith identified with 
that supernatural world to come, towards which men’s thoughts 
have been more and more turned in the interval during which 
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they have almost forgotten, or wholly forgotten, the personal 
Messianic king. 

(4) I barely mention, for the sake of completeness, the 
following,—a second Sibylline passage (iii. 36-92), which is frag- 
mentary, and, occurring at a late point of time (c. B.c. 40-30), 
outside of Palestine, does not concern us; also the Book of 
Jubilees, and—in the opinion of most scholars—the Assump- 
tion of Moses as well—as pre-Christian eschatologies where the 
personal Messiah is ignored. Such books hardly concern us. 
We are watching the accretion of other elements to Messianic 
doctrine, properly so called. 

(5) An insertion in the Book of Enoch—the Book of Three 
Parables—coincides with and illustrates, even if it did not 
produce, the most important step in advance. That step is 
due to interpreting Dan. vii. 13 of a personal Messiah. Once 
the Messiah (as in the Psalter of Solomon) had become the 
centre of men’s religious hopes, that step was almost inevitable. 
And, on the other hand, whatever was read into and then 
read out of the Book of Daniel—which had secured, or was 
fast securing, canonical authority—would carry far greater 
weight than any unauthorised theology. Now, as Schiirer? 
observes, this interpretation of Daniel is pregnant with the 
doctrine of Messiah’s pre-existence—we may add, with other 
most important additions to Messianic belief—with Messiah’s 
judgeship of quick and dead, with Messiah’s function as intro- 
ducing the resurrection. Whether the Book of Three Parables 
had much or little influence, views similar to those it contains 
must have been held by all scribe exegetes of the Book of Daniel, 
as soon as the personal Messiah came to be eagerly expected. 
We find the Messiah’s pre-existence in the post-Christian 
Apocalypse of Ezra, and also sporadically? in the Talmud. 
Other Jewish authorities quoted for Messiah’s judgeship are 
somewhat unsatisfactory ;? and even those who think that the 
doctrine was for a little a characteristic feature of Judaism, 
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admit that it was soon cancelled from dislike to the Christian 
doctrine of Messiah’s Second Advent.t Again, both Fourth 
Ezra and the contemporary Apocalypse of Baruch ‘ discuss with 
keen interest, and with great fulness, the resurrection and the 
state of the soul after death (ap. Bar. 50. 51; ap. Es. 7, 32; 
[6,1 f; 51 f.), so that the Messianic epoch sometimes appears 
meaningless, cf. 14, 35.2. This confirms what we have been 
saying—first, that Messianic doctrine came to be inseparably 
associated with the hope of resurrection ; and, secondly, that 
the two never quite amalgamated in Jewish minds, but con- 
tinued to show traces of their separate origination. 

The Book of the Three Parables coincides then with the 
form of Messianic doctrine, based on current interpretations 
of Daniel, which served as a framework for the revelations of 
Jesus Christ. Kingdom of God, Messiah’s judgeship as His 
leading function, above all, the name ‘the Son of Man’ 
(though not in great prominence—‘the Elect One’ is the 
favourite name for Messiah), are found here. Possibly we 
might go further, and assert that the enlarged Book of Enoch 
(the Noachian passages do not concern us one way or other) 
circulated among the friends of the Baptist and of Jesus 
Christ. The Baptist, the preacher of repentance, gave a new 
moral depth to the idea of coming judgment; yet, however 
deepened, that idea was with him, as much as with the second 
‘Enoch, the very kernel of the Messianic hope (Matt. i11. 10-12 ; 
Luke iii. 9-17). And a pious man in that age could not 
possibly dissociate the Messianic Judge from resurrection, and 
the other specially apocalyptic elements in the popular faith ; 
although our scanty notices of the Baptist do not demonstrate 
that his teaching included these elements. Further, it is note- 
worthy that the Epistle of Jude quotes Enoch,’ as well as 
another apocryphal book, the Assumption of Moses.* It is 
also, perhaps, significant that the first literary product of the 

1 Baldensperger, Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, p. 80. 3° 102 Parole 

3 Part 1. indeed ; but the enlarged edition was probably in Jude’s hands, 

4 Our fragments of the book do not contain Jude’s quotation; but we have 
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apostle John—in early life one of the Baptist’s disciples (as 
we learn from his own Gospel), then one of Christ’s chosen 
three—was an Apocalypse. We cannot, of course, prove that 
‘Enoch’ circulated among the pious peasantry from whom the 
Gospel first gained recruits, and to whom, according to the 
flesh, Christ Himself belonged. But the idea is by no means 
improbable. And at any rate similar ideas, based on Daniel, 
were current in the land ; and Christ drew His phraseology— 
not only His self-designation—from Daniel. Matt. xxvi. 64 
(pars) puts this beyond a doubt: and a strong apocalyptic 
current—apocalyptic more than ethical—must have set through 
the minds of Christ’s first disciples, both during and after 
Christ’s earthly life. On the other hand, the name Son of 
Man was not an absolutely unmistakable claim of Messiah- 
ship; it was not of the nature of a challenge. Plain as its 
meaning must have been, it was not so plain as to overbear 
the perplexity which friends and enemies, outsiders and dis- 
ciples, all felt at the unexpected shape which Christ gave to 
His Messianic life. The unambiguous name of the Messiah 
was either (with the people) ‘the Son of David, or else ‘the 
Christ, or ‘the Son of God’ (Matt. xii. 23, xvi. 16, xxii. 42, 
xxvi. 63; John i. 41, 49).1. The use especially of the last 
creates an emotion which never attended Christ’s use of the 
title ‘the Son of Man. I am tempted to think that Christ 
chose the latter title because, while belonging to the circle of 
apocalyptic ideas, based on the Book of Daniel, on which He, 
as well as His friends, meant that His stand should be taken, 
yet it was flexible, and adapted itself to that ethical content 
which He had to read into every part of the doctrinal frame- 
work prepared for Him, in the minds of men, by the provi- 
dence of God. Though He used the title in reference to 
Daniel, He may have given it a meaning or emphasis of His 
own. 

I have more than once had occasion to refer to Balden- 


1 I must express my utter dissent from the statement: ‘It is indeed very 
doubtful whether the Jews ever distinctly used the title ‘‘*the Son of God ” of 
the Messiah.’—Stanton, p. 147. 
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sperger’s very able and learned study of ‘’The Self-Consciousness 
of Jesus.’ Let me say then, before going further along my own 
divergent path, that this is why I differ from him—able as he 
is, he seems to me far too one-sided in his pictures of Messianic 
belief immediately before Christ. Dogmatically, as I have 
already hinted, there were three main streams of tendency in 
Jewish Messianic,—the doctrine of the King (based chiefly on 
Isaiah and Micah), the doctrine of Judgment (based on the 
Old Testament ‘day of the Lord’), and the doctrine of Resur- 
rection (based on the Book of Daniel). The last is purely 
supernatural; and the second is capable of being interpreted 
in a supernatural sense. But the first is a historical category, 
with historical associations. Nor does the exegetical eclecticism 
of the Christian era succeed in blending harmoniously all the 
elements handed to it by the Old Testament and by tradition. 
These elements are never unified; they are manifold and 
incoherent—as Baldensperger admits. Why then should we 
take it for granted that piety, in the age when Christ came, 
busied itself with the expectation of nothing but a super- 
natural transformation scene? Could Old Testament pro- 
phecy, with its moral sanity, absolutely not hold its own to 
any extent against the risky supranaturalism of the age? On 
the contrary, one may think that popular expectation oscillated 
greatly—from the almost humanist and worldly expectation of 
a conquering ‘Son of David,’ to the almost dreamy and other- 
worldly expectation of a cloud-descending ‘Son of Man,’ or 
‘Son of God. But, further, Baldensperger identifies the 
strained supranaturalism of the Christian era with its religious 
earnestness. His own type of religion, one may well believe, 
is not only different, but is at the opposite extreme ; still he 
thinks that, in the age when Jesus Christ came, religious 
people could crave nothing from him except a miraculous 
resurrection, a miraculous millennium. Nay, more: Christ 
Himself, according to Baldensperger, could not permanently 
conceive of His mission otherwise than as preparatory and 
tentative, till He should ‘sit on the throne of His glory.’ 
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But surely it was the Pharisees and Sadducees who demanded 
a sign from heaven (Matt. xii. 38, xvi. 1 pars). Whereas 
disciples felt that Christ had ‘the words of eternal life.” The 
truth is, wherever an earnest religious morality comes in, it 
destroys the sharp edge of the antithesis—so dear both to super- 
stition and to unbelief—between nature and God—natural 
law and supernatural goodness. Accordingly, wherever there 
was an earnest moral piety, there were elements in Israel which 
Baldensperger has omitted to take account of. And, when the 
Baptist’s ministry began, he deepened these elements. And, 
when Christ took up the Baptist’s work, and made it His own, 
He created a new world of spiritual hopes and fears, of moral 
beliefs and enthusiasms—-a new world strong enough to 
counterbalance the miraculous ‘new world’ for which men 
were impatiently longing—a new spiritual world, strong 
enough to embrace belief in the supernatural, and yet, ulti- 
mately, to reduce the supernatural into due subordination to 
the moral and the spiritual. Supernatural dogma may have 
largely been what Baldensperger takes it to have exclusively 
been. But it was flanked by true piety, with its moral forces 
and resources. ‘True piety never can be wholly merged in 
dogma, whether good dogma or bad, whether wholesome or 
unwholesome. 


.B. I have now to state briefly what we see of Messianic 
expectation in the pages of the Gospels, taking some light 
from contemporary writings. 'The three main elements, loosely 
put together, are those already named: the idea of the King, 
the idea of the Judge, and the idea of the Resurrection. 'The 
Baptist revives the hope of the gift of the Spirit; and Christ 
adds other Old Testament forms, such as the idea of the Ser- 
vant of the Lord, and the idea of the New Covenant. But 
these less sharply outlined and more purely spiritual concep- 
tions do not seem to have had much influence till Christ’s 
teaching gave them prominence, and till His creative per- 
sonality fitted men to understand them. 
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The ‘birth-pangs of Messiah’ (cf. Matt. xxiv. 8=Mark 
xiii. 8) were a fixed part of Jewish Messianic doctrine.! 
Furthermore, not only Elijah, but Jeremiah (Matt. xvi. 14; 
cf. 2 Mac. ii. 1-7), or ‘the prophet’ (Deut. xvii. 15; John 
i. 21, vi. 14, vii. 40; cf. 4 Ezra ii. 18 [a Christian passage | 
with vii. 28), was expected as a forerunner of the deliverer. 
There might be several forerunners (Matt. xi. 3= Luke vii. 19). 

It was also agreed that the Christ must be born at Bethlehem. 
For this we have really three distinct witnesses. Luke’s narra- 
tive of the nativity, wholly distinct as it is from that of the 
First Gospel, unquestionably implies this Messianic postulate, 
and it is stated again in John (vii. 42). Besides, the prophecy 
of Micah (v. 2) could not fail to be insisted on in its literal 
sense in that age.2 Connected with this belief as to the birth- 
place of Christ is the belief that He should be sprung from the 
royal race of David—another belief which rests upon a whole 
mass of Old Testament prophecy, which is implied in the 
popular name for Jesus (‘Son of David, passim), and in the 
popular conception of the Messianic calling as a calling to 
empire—which is also maintained by the Pharisees (Matt. 
xxii. 42 and pars.), though possibly we may see hereafter that 
they had special reasons for making it prominent in answer to 
the question of Jesus. On the other hand, however, recent 
apocalyptic had led to the expectation that the Messiah must 
appear in such supernatural guise that there could be no ques- 
tion who He was (Dan. vii. 13 as then interpreted; Matt. 
xvi. 1 pars. Along with this we must take John ii. 18, 
vi. 30, as requests for some overwhelming and crushing display 
of supernatural glory). Of such sort were the miracles expected 
of the Messiah (Matt. xi. 4 sg. = Luke vii. 22 sq.). Hence the 
peculiar point of the people’s question in John, at a time when 
they are strongly moved by Jesus’ works and words—‘ When 
the Christ shall come, will he do more signs than those which 
this man hath done ?’ (vii. 31.) An artificial harmony, between 


1 Details in Schiirer, Il. il. 154. 
2 Westcott (Study of the Gospels) quotes a Targum to that effect. 
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the old prophetic doctrine of Messiah’s birth at Bethlehem, and 
the new apocalyptic doctrine of His coming ‘ with the clouds,’ 
is found in the later Jewish view, that the Messiah was to be 
concealed from the time of His birth till the time of His 
manifestation. From John vii. 27 we may infer that this 
explanation was already current. Perhaps there is an allusion 
to a kindred theory in the Baptist’s words as given in John’s 
Gospel (i. 26, 31). And in Rev. xii. 5 the apostle perhaps 
plays on the Jewish fancy in a Christian sense. 

Of the functions expected from the Messiah we can get no 
clear view. In the theology of the apocalyptists and of John 
the Baptist, judgment was the very centre of Messiah’s calling. 
But the kingdom and judgeship of the Messiah, as expected by 
Jesus’ disciples, and as described in popular language by Jesus 
Himself, tend to move off into the ‘age to come’ (e.g. Matt. 
xix. 28, xx. 21). The doctrine of a general judgment of quick 
and dead was only gradually forming itself when Christ came. 
Christ asserted it, and claimed the office of judge, thus giving 
one of the most impressive assertions of His Godhead. But 
Judaism, though it had been tending to regard Messiah as 
judge, recoiled in horror, and hailed the Almighty alone as 
judge of all? (Ap. Baruch i. 4?; 4 Ezra vii. 33-35). 

A different representation is involved in the doctrine of Anti- 
christ. When a personal Messiah is read into the Book of 
Daniel, Antiochus Epiphanes becomes a personal Antichrist. 
Pictures of Messiah as a conquering king overthrowing his 
enemies rest on this (cf. Ap. Baruch xxxix. 7—xl. 2, Ixx. 9, 
Ixxii. 2-6; 4 Ezra xii. 32, 33, xiii. 27, 28, xxxv.-xxxviii.) 8 
This answers to the popular wish (John vi. 15 et passim). 

Again: how a living human Messiah was to be connected 
with the miraculous ‘age to come,’ there seems to have been 
no clear view. If we could hold that the dead were to be 

1 So also Schiirer. 

2 Baldensperger seems to me right in holding that Judaism was moving to- 
wards the recognition of Messiah as judge of all, and Stanton (p. 153) right in 


holding that Judaism had not reached that conception. 
3 Schiirer’s list. 
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raised at the beginning of the earthly kingdom of God, all 
might be clear. But there seems no evidence of such a view. 
A judgment of the living may be placed there, or even a resur- 
rection of the righteous '—not a resurrection of all the dead or 
a general judgment. Some indeed held the Messianic age was 
to be eternal (Dan. vii. 27; Sibyll. iii. 766; Psalt. Sol. xvii. 4; 
Sibyll. iii. 49, 50; [ii.] Enoch lxii. 14. And so still John xii. 34).? 
Those who held this view cannot have believed in a general 
judgment of all the dead. Where such a judgment is believed 
in, the Messianic age is a limited period, e.g. 400 years, 4 Ezra 
vii. 28. ‘This computation (Sanhedrin 99*) rests upon Gen. 
xv. 18—the bondage in Egypt lasted 400 years—compared 
with Psalm xc. 15: “Make us glad according to the days 
wherein thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein we have 
seen evil.” Thus the time of happiness is to last as long as 
the time of affliction. <A different calculation is presupposed 
in the Revelation, the duration being stated at 1000 years, 
according to the saying in the Psalms, that one day is with 
God as a thousand years (Rev. xx. 4-6). This computation 
also is mentioned in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 97*)/? At the 
end of the 400 years, 4 Ezra makes Messiah die (vii. 29). 
Apoc. Baruch does not explain what becomes of Messiah. 'The 
syncretists did not know what to do with the central figure in 
their tradition, even when they had made room for an earthly 
Christ by interposing a definite Messianic period before the 
general resurrection and judgment and the ‘age to come.’ 
Certainly there was no conception that a transition was to 
be made from ‘this age’ to ‘the age to come, through the 
Messiah’s atoning death. The necessity for suffering and death 
on the part of the Christ was revealed to Jesus in the course 
of His ministry (Matt. xvi. 3, xvii. 12; John x. 18), found 
by Him in the Old Testament (Matt. xxvi. 54; Mark ix. 12; 


1 So, possibly, Apoc. Baruch. Baldensperger, p. 82. 
2 Schiirer’s list. 
3 Schiirer, p. 1763; cf. also Weber, Al¢tsynagogale Palestinische Theologie, 


Pp. 355: 
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Luke xviii. 31), and taught by Him to His disciples. But it 
remained the chief ‘stumbling-block’ to Jewish faith. The 
Messianic king, the Messianic judge, and the world to come, 
were simply laid alongside each other ; a connection between 
them—between Messiah, the Day of the Lord, and the super- 
naturalised version of the ‘latter days’—was simply asserted, 
not made plain. Yet it was unfalteringly asserted, and firmly 
believed. 

Without dwelling on imagery taken from the prophetic 
pictures of a renovated earth, let us ask what are the doctrines 
of the unseen world presupposed in the Gospels. Here we 
have chiefly to follow the teaching of our Lord; but there is 
no evidence that He is innovating in His teaching on these 
subjects ; there is good ground to believe that He is not in- 
novating. The soul between death and judgment is in Sheol 
(Luke xvi. 19 sg.). But Hades, as in the Book of Enoch, is 
divided into two compartments. These are separated—not, 
as in later Jewish teaching,' by a line or a hair’s-breadth, but 
by a great gulf. On one side, there is already a rehearsal of 
the ‘tormenting flame’ which forms part of the suffering of 
those condemned to Gehenna. So, in later Jewish theology, 
Gehenna has its place both before and after the final judg- 
ment, and serves both as a purgatory and as a hell.2 On the 
other side of the ‘ gulf’ there is a rehearsal of the Messianic 
banquet. Messiah does not preside at it; but Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, does so; and the place of honour is 
next him, or ‘in his bosom.’ ‘This Rabbinical phrase, after- 
wards used as a mere metaphor, seems here to retain its literal 
sense (cf. John xiii. 23). In this way we are able to give due 
justice to the parable. It teaches a righteous reversal of 
earthly conditions: those here tormented are there banquet- 
ing ; those who banquet here (indifferent to others’ lot, and 
therefore seared with the sin of selfishness) are there in 
torment. We must not treat these pictures as anything but 
imaginative pictures of the unknowable. But, as such, Christ 

1 Of the Cabbalists. Weber, p. 326. 2 Weber, as above. 
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indorses them ; and—our present point—He derives them from 
popular opinion. ‘That He meant to teach the finality of the 
conditions established at death I do not believe (cf. Luke xii. 
47, 48, 59). He assumes a wish—though a vain wish—to pass 
from the abode of the blessed to the chambers of torment, as 
well as a wish to escape from torment into the abode of the 
blessed. And there was moral reason why the rich man’s 
wishes should be in no manner gratified. His whole attitude 
towards Lazarus shows that he has not yet begun to learn the 
lesson of his new position—the lesson that God’s poor have 
the first place in God’s kingdom, and are spiritual aristocrats 
to whom all honour is due; while heartless and ungodly rich’ 
men, who make an empty profession of faith in God’s revela- 
tions, but deny Him in their lives, are in God’s sight beggarly 
outcasts. 

Apparently the ‘paradise’ to which Christ promises the 
penitent robber that he shall be admitted (Luke xxiii. 43) is 
in these same Elysian fields—the happier part of Hades, where 
they await their ‘coming change.’—Again I say, pictures of 
the ineffable. The heavenly paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4) is different. 

The resurrection, and the eternal life which it inaugurates, 
belong clearly, in the Synoptic Gospels, to the ‘ world to come.’ 
Christ inserts His figure, as the Judge, at the centre of these 
scenes; but, independently of faith in Jesus, men expected 
these scenes. The resurrection was the time of reward (Luke 
xiv. 14). It may be merely an accidental emphasis which . 
makes the resurrection here be styled ‘the resurrection of the 
just.’ Elsewhere we are emphatically told that all shall rise 
again (John v. 29; cf. Matt. xvi. 27, xxv. 32). And Daniel 
had taught men the doctrine of a resurrection of sinners 
(xii. 2). At any rate, the Christian doctrine throughout the 
New Testament is, that all must appear before the judgment- 
seat of God, which is the judgment-seat of Christ (Rom. xiv. 
10, 12; 2 Cor. v. 10). The state of the blessed in the world to 
come is generally described as a banquet (Matt. viii. 11 par., 
xxvi. 29 par., etc.). And this seems to have been a current 
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Jewish form of speech (Luke xiv. 15). Perhaps Pharisee 
orthodoxy may have been grossly literal ;+ Christ’s teaching 
was spiritual, Correspondingly, those who are excluded from 
salvation are said to weep and wail in ‘ the outer darkness’ 
(Matt. viii. 12, xxii. 13, xxv. 30). But both figures vary ; 
and the metaphor of punishment by the worm and fire of 
Gehenna, which remains a constant feature of Jewish theo- 
logy, is first met with by name, so far as I am aware, in the 
Gospels (Matt. v. 22, 29, 30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 33— 
some parallels in both Mark and Luke?). There is no sign 
in the Gospels that the punishment of Gehenna was thought 
of as other than endless. So Daniel had taught (xii. 2); so 
4 Ezra and Ap. Baruch teach—both with some pain; the 
former with very great and bitter pain. And Josephus’s 
account of Jewish opinion (Schiirer, i. pp. 381, 383), uses not 
the New Testament adjective aiwrios, but the more emphatic 
and unambiguous aidsos, as describing the torments which 
were thought to await the wicked. It may be possible (Matt. 
x. 28; cf. Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah, p. 342) 
to read a doctrine of annihilation into some descriptions of 
future punishment both in the Gospels and in the Jewish 
writings. But such a doctrine of conditional mortality, as 
we may call it, will have no connection with the earlier doc- 
trine of conditional immortality found in some of the Psalms, 
or with the doctrine of conditional resurrection found in the 
Psalter of Solomon. We have no proof that a doctrine of 
annihilation was explicitly held in any quarter, We have 
ample proof that a doctrine of endless torment was held by 
many—was held by most. 


Such then was the doctrine of Messiah and of the Last 
Things, put together about the Christian era by laborious. 
study of the Old Testament. Our account has been sadly im- 


+. Ci. 2 Mac, xiv. 46. 
2 The Gospel of Mark at any rate may be held to be older than 4 Ezra or 
Ap. Baruch; and the tradition of our Gospels is of course very much older, 
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perfect ; the evidence within our reach is scanty and unsatis- 
factory. But we can have made no mistake as to the rough 
general outline. Practically, three distinct Old ‘Testament 
hopes were superimposed one upon another—the hope of a 
Davidic King, reigning in peace and righteousness under God's 
blessing ; the hope of just judgment upon all the world and 
upon every soul; the hope of a resurrection to life eternal. 
These were all, from a Christian point of view, valid, God- 
given hopes. But they had been separately developed in 
men’s minds. And it was not enough simply to piece together 
heterogeneous predictions. If prophecy had been partial and 
slow, fulfilment might take unexpected shapes. Its combina- 
tion of the disjecta membra, while really unifying them, might 
also modify them profoundly. But the Jews of our Lord’s 
time did not think so ; and therefore they committed an offence 
both against science and against reverence. 

In saying this, however, do we not raise a difficulty for our- 
selves? The Jews thought that fulfilment must mechanically 
adapt itself to the letter of prediction ; and they rejected 
Christ. But the New Testament, believing in Christ, traces 
out not less mechanically the correspondence of His life and 
work with the letter of the prophetic word. If we blame 
the Jews, are we not equally bound to blame the Christian 
Church? When we repudiate the Rabbis, are we not condemn- 
ing the New Testament ? 

The answer to this difficulty appears to be twofold. In the 
first place, there can be no doubt that the New Testament use 
of Old Testament passages is scientifically wrong, precisely as 
contemporary Jewish use of the Old Testament is scientifically 
wrong. ‘The New Testament writers were spiritually of nearer 
kin to the Old Testament than were the Apocalyptists, with 
their glaring doctrine of salvation by good works. Jesus 
Christ, as we have already seen, brought into prominence 
neglected passages in the prophetic word ; and, in the light of 
Christ, the New Testament use of the Old Testament was still 
further widened—and not without good reason. Thus the 
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New Testament touches the Old Testament at a far greater 
number of points than those which Jewish eschatology touched ; 
and the New Testament penetrates the spiritual life of the Old 
Testament to a far greater depth than Jewish eschatology had 
penetrated. But, in point of form, the New Testament quota- 
tions are always perplexing, sometimes ridiculous. I do not 
wish to speak of Christ’s use of the Old Testament. It has 
been contended by those well able to judge that His Old 
Testament quotations are rather applications of old language 
to new circumstances'—controlled and justified by His spiritual 
wisdom. ‘This point I have not investigated far enough to 
offer an opinion on it. And, even if one should find that there 
is no absolute distinction in kind between Christ’s quotations 
and those of others, still, His supremacy in spiritual wisdom 
cannot but make a great difference in degree between Himself 
and His followers in this point as in every other. It is of New 
Testament writers, then, that we are speaking. And of them 
we affirm that their use of the Old Testament is thoroughly 
unscientific. St. Paul, for example, is a Rabbi of genius; but, 
with all his genius and all his goodness, he is a Rabbi. He is 
whimsically skilful in defending his (unexercised) right to a 
stipend—in proving the inferiority of glossolaly to prophecy 
—in proving the inferiority of law to Gospel (1 Cor. ix. 8 sq., 
xiv. 21 sg.; Gal. iv. 21 sq.). His whole treatment of Old Tes- 
tament history is viewy and one-sided. Like all men of genius 
and goodness, he always reaches the substantial truth, and he 
emits astonishing flashes of insight from time to time; but he 
does this, not only without help from his intellectual methods, 
but in spite of thoroughly vicious intellectual methods. 

There were certainly, if we accept the general correctness of 
the Gospel history, many fulfilments of the mere details of 
prophecy. Such was the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem—what 
could it matter, for the abstract spiritual ends of His ministry, 
whether He was born at Bethlehem or in Galilee? Such was 


1 This is the view of Haupt, Die alttestamentlichen Citate tn den vier Evan- 
gelien. 
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even His descent from the Davidic line—what did Christ’s 
human lineage do for Him or for the world? Must we sup- 
pose, then, that these points of detail were introduced by God’s 
providence only ‘ that the scripture might be fulfilled’? Were 
the accidents of the predictive message so sacred before God 
that none could be dropped out of the fulfilment ? Surely not. 
Predictions were often unfulfilled. Christ’s kingship is not a 
literal fulfilment of the prediction of a greater David, ruling 
in peace over imperial Israel. Points of detail, when they 
startle us by their coincidence with the accidents of prediction, 
are rather signals, graciously vouchsafed to the state of mind 
which was found in men during Christ’s earthly ministry. In- 
trinsically, these points of detail were of no consequence: they 
were never of any consequence to God; they are of no conse- 
quence now to intelligent Christians. But, if they helped a 
few men towards faith in a Christ who continually bewildered 
and tasked their minds by the unexpected traits which He 
revealed, then God might well make good such points of pro- 
phetic detail, not for the sake of His own honour, but for the 
sake of His weak children. And if it be asked, Does not this 
too elaborate theory leave the evidential force of such fulfil- 
ments undiminished after all? I reply: The old evidential 
argument is gone. For, if other points of detail were not 
fulfilled, the old argument falls to the ground. And, in these 
circumstances, men can only be got to believe in a Divine 
fulfilment of selected points of detail—men can only be got 
to believe that such fulfilment was a fact, and not a devout 
imagination—if you show them a special secondary reason for 
it. When you show men such a reason, those who are inclined 
to faith in Christ will accept the facts, and those who are stub- 
bornly inclined to unbelief will remain incredulous both as to 
special details and as to Christ Himself. 

But, in the second place, we submit that the New Testament 
history, or the New Testament facts, are a substantial fulfil- 
ment of Old Testament aspirations—partly in that they convey 
perfectly to mankind what the Old Testament could only im- 
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perfectly convey—partly, too, because they fulfil (in their own 
way) the hopes which the Old Testament had awakened in the 
breasts of God’s people. In other words, the Old Testament 
is a providential preparation for Christ; and Christ is God’s 
fulfilment of what the Old Testament roughly and inadequately 
typified. For example, in our own subject, the Old Testament 
was long in attaining to the hope of personal immortality. 
But the hope of personal resurrection—for so the Old Testa- 
ment conceived of immortality—was Divinely awakened. This 
‘extra belief’—if extra belief it is—was necessary for a deve- 
loped spiritual piety. The passionate struggles recorded in 
the Book of Psalms are a demonstration that man, once aroused 
to the full consciousness of what life is, cannot acquiesce in 
extinction. Hence it was expected that Messiah would—some- 
how—bring life and immortality to light. And the Divine fact 
fulfilled this expectation, partly by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, partly by the gift of the Holy Spirit as the pledge of 
eternal life. The fulfilment was not such as men had looked 
for; but it was a real and adequate fulfilment none the less. 
Now, when this correspondence of fact to fact is supposed to 
involve a similar parallelism between the prophetic word and 
the Christian reality,—when prophecy is assumed to be a bare, 
literal, infallible prediction,—an error is fallen into. When 
St. Peter argues (Acts ii. 25 sq.) that Ps. xvi. is a conscious, 
direct prediction of Messiah’s resurrection, he is no doubt 
wrong. Yet it is true that Ps. xvi. records the awaking by God 
in a human breast of faith in immortality; and it is also true 
that Christ is the justification, and the only justification, of 
that faith. Moral and spiritual piety could only be maintained 
in the earth by the life and suffering of the Son of God. ‘Thus 
He zs the substance of which Old Testament piety is the 
shadow. And the shadow religion, or religion of types, did 
awaken those expectations which—substantially and in their 
essence, though not literally,—are fulfilled by Christ. New 
Testament quotations are an unscientific yet roughly accurate 


expression of this relation. 
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The importance of what is here positively advanced may be 
seen if we again contrast our own view with the view of Christ’s 
relation to prophecy advanced by a very careful scholar, Balden- 
sperger. Valuable as Baldensperger’s scientific work is, his 
Christianity is extremely negative. He seems to me, as I have 
already said, to err in recognising only one form of Messianic 
hope in Christ’s time—the hope of the Judge, who was to 
introduce the epoch of Resurrection. And hence he seems to 
me to attach too much importance to the Jewish doctrine of 
Messiah’s pre-existence. I think the Gospels show us that 
the pictures of the Messianic king had a warm influence on 
many hearts; and also that Messiah’s pre-existence, so far as 
believed, was a sort of theological curiosity. But if we grant 
Baldensperger’s conception of Messiahship, how does he connect 
Christ with it? Merely externally. Jesus in His youth was 
filled, we are told, with the most profound piety, which neces- 
sarily led Him, as a Jew, to long for Messiah’s coming. 
Equally naturally, at His baptism, He conceived the thought 
that He was Himself called of God to be the Messiah; that, 
says Baldensperger, is the meaning of the recorded miracle. 
While He waited for the Day of Judgment and the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead, He employed Himself in moral teaching. 
This is the more original side of Jesus’ thought; it fills the 
less Jewish period of His life. For a time His Messianic 
postulates remained in the background. But all this time 
there was a contradiction between His outward condition or His 
outward employments and His inward destiny, as He Himself 
conceived it. So that, when His death grew imminent, the 
prospect came as a relief to His overstrained, anxious mind. 
Now He was able to project His dignity as Messianic judge 
into a supernatural [and unreal] future. Now He was again 
at harmony with Himself; but also He was now more Jewish, 
less original, less Christian ; fondly dwelling on eschatological 
images, He forgot the moralities of the Sermon on the 
Mount. From this time forward He freely uses the title ‘Son 
of Man.’ This has invariably a reference to His coming glory. 
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When our Gospels represent the title as used before Christ 
had foretold His death and resurrection, we must suppose that 
their materials (even—though less than others—those drawn 
from the ‘ Collection of Discourses’) are in confusion.! 

Surely this is pitiable folly. The pious, bewildered peasant 
who is here described, with his unfortunate, though innocent 
and unavoidable, delusion that he is a semi-supernatural 
Being called the Messiah, with his anxious computations, and 
ingenious compromises, and illusory solutions, is a very different 
person from the Jesus of history. 'To Baldensperger the whole 
Messianic idea is a hallucination. It induced Jesus to speak 
out; but, except for that, it was a pure misfortune, leading 
Him into false paths, from which only death could release 
Him. And, if Christ dramatised His death, that also to 
Baldensperger is hallucination. 

But observe where the source of Jesus Christ’s greatness is 
found. Confessedly it is His personal character—it is His 
personal religious experience—which makes Christ supreme, 
and which induces and enables Him to give Himself out as 
the Messiah. Again, it is confessedly His claim of Messiah- 
ship which makes way for Christ’s Gospel among the Jews, 
and even among the Gentiles. Was it then mere chance 
which brought together the unique Person and the unique 
office? To us the prediction is of God, and the fulfilment is 
of God; the meeting between the Elect Person and that 
measure of belief which made His work possible is also of God ; 
and the crowning of His work by death is from God; very 
peculiarly it is of God. These are not a mass of accidentally 
related fragments ; they are elements in a Divine and spiritual 
unity. Christ did not grope His way through circumstances, 
as Baldensperger maintains. No life gives one more fully the 
impression of harmony and homogeneity than the life of 
Christ. And why was this? Because Christ was indeed, 
before His public ministry began, in such fellowship with God 
as no circumstances could disturb, and because, going forward 
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hand in hand with God, in clearest spiritual vision, He went 
safely, seeking not His own will, but the will of Him that sent 
Him, recognising God’s appointment in every circumstance, so 
that nothing was opaque to Him, but all was transparent 
and irradiated with glory. If we deny that Sonship meant 
with Christ no more than a Messianic predicate, we do so 
because Christ’s Messianic ministry was the flowering of a life 
of experience of God’s Fatherhood and of the practice of Son- 
ship during Christ’s silent years in early life. If we say that 
Christ ‘claimed’ to be the Messiah, we do not mean that 
Christ sought great things for Himself, but that Messiahship 
was a mysterious Divine idea—not a hallucination, not a 
historical accident—something about which Jesus Christ may 
be expected to know more than we do, and in regard to which 
His statements are final. If, again, we agree with Balden- 
sperger, that the ascription of Messiahship to Christ has ceased 
to be of supreme interest to Christians, it is not because, like 
Baldensperger, we held Jesus to be less than a Jewish Messiah, 
but because He is far greater; because when the world recog- 
nised Him as Messiah, it only passed through an initial lesson 
to train it for recognising Him as God and Saviour.—As a 
point of mere detail, it is impossible to carry through Balden- 
sperger’s rearrangement of the passages where Jesus calls Him- 
self ‘Son of Man, so as to throw them into a late period, when 
the image of the coming Judge may have filled His mind. 
The real Son of Man is Lord of the Sabbath—seeks and 
saves that which is lost—forgives sins on earth. According to 
Baldensperger, ‘the Son of Man’ and ‘earth’ have nothing 
to do with each other. But in Christ’s life the phrase is not 
merely eschatological; it implies eschatological predicates, no 
doubt, but, like everything else in Christ, it is chiefly concerned 
with the living spiritual relations into which He conducts men. 

Of all these spiritual relations, and of the facts on which 
they rest, the Bible witnesses tous. It is not an unerring 
witness. It speaks in the dialect of its time, and falls into the 
blunders of its age. But the Bible is a sufficient witness. For, 
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when one reads it with an awakened conscience, and with 
dawning belief that Jesus as a fact is Christ—in other words, 
when God gives us His Holy Spirit—we are borne past the 
inadequate intellectual forms of the Bible’s witness to Christ, 
and find ourselves in touch with Christ Himself, and with God 
in Him. And, adequate or inadequate, no intellectual state- 
ment of Christianity is food for the soul. But, adequate or 
inadequate, any witness-bearing is sufficient which refers us to 
the Master; any sign-post answers its purpose if it guides us 
home. Why will men idolise the Book, or quarrel over the 
Book? God has left blots in the Book that we may not stop 
short at it, or make of it an idol, but may apprehend its true 
use—that it testifies to us of Christ. 

Another objection will be made here—Are you wiser then 
than the inspired writers? Yes, in some respects I think we are. 
We are eighteen hundred years older than they; we have seen 
for all that time new displays of God’s wonderful works; we have 
the modern revelation of science, as well as the age-long revela- 
tion of nature and conscience, and the supreme revelation of 
Christ. If the human authors of the New Testament had 
been men of science, their book would no doubt have been 
stronger than it is, and a certain class of very real difficulties 
in the way of Christian faith would have been obviated. But 
we have seen, again and again, that God has not chosen to 
minimise difficulties; He prefers to overcome them. In this 
instance, it is God’s will to bestow inspiration upon men who 
are spiritually and morally qualified for His service, and whose 
position in history fits them for bearing witness to His great 
deeds, and to the great principles which underlie His deeds. 
But it is not God’s will to work prodigies in the sphere 
of intellect. Most evidently He did not make the Bible writers 
infallible, but used them, fallible as they were, errors and all, 
‘that the exceeding greatness of the power might be of God, 
and not from ourselves.” We may truthfully say that ‘ Divine 
oversight prevented any serious intrusion into the New Testa- 
ment of elements which would detract from its spiritual power 
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and sublimity’;1 but further than this we had better not go. 
What does it matter? ‘The foolishness of God is wiser than 
men, and the weakness of God is stronger than men.” Through 
God’s indwelling, the Bible writers, though fallible, are wiser 
than all their critics. 


AA ie 


The work of the Baptist, out of which Christ’s public 
ministry quickly grew, put ethical content again into the 
feverish eschatological hopes which filled the nation, even 
while it stimulated these hopes. He ‘gave knowledge of 
salvation unto God’s people in the remission of their sins’ 
(Luke i. 77). His message was ‘ Repent’ ; his motive was ‘ the 
Messianic Judge is near at hand’ (Matt. iii. 10, 12). His 
symbolism of baptism shows that he revived the hope of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. And, finally, he was enabled to testify 
that Jesus was the destined Messiah (John i. 29 sq., 32 sq. ; 
cf. Matt. xxi. 25 pars). His subsequent message to Jesus 
(Matt.. xi. 3=Luke vii. 19) has been absurdly interpreted as 
disproving this. Surely the reasons why John should vacillate 
are plain to the dullest eye. Surely that message itself implies 
a hesitating belief in Jesus’ Messiahship; it betrays no fixed 
impression that Jesus is anything else than Messiah, although 
it suggests that He may possibly be only a second prophetic 
forerunner—and that is obviously a new thought to the 
anxious questioner. The truth is, gentlemen who are not 
much troubled themselves with religious belief—and therefore 
not much troubled with religious doubt—must see faith remov- 
ing mountains, or they will insist that it is not faith at all. 
The message really proves to us just these two things, first, that 
the Baptist’s conception of the Messiah’s work was different 
from Christ’s, and, secondly, that the Baptist was human. 

The chief peculiarity in the Baptist’s work was the rite 
which he administered. Jeremiah (xxxi. 31) had prophesied 
that, under the new covenant, all should know the Lord ; 
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Joel (ii. 28) and the author of Zech. xii. (10) that the Holy 
Spirit should be poured out upon all. This is what is referred 
to by the Baptist. He recalls men’s minds to the promised 
gift of the Spirit; and he connects the gift with a personal 
Messiah, as the Old Testament had never done. The true 
antitypical baptism he describes as consisting, not only. in 
water, but in fire (Matt. iii. 11 =Luke iii. 16). To refer this 
fire to the penal flame which destroys the chaff is absurd. If 
that were the meaning, it would involve a strange theory of 
restitutionism, very foreign to the Baptist’s temper. He is 
evidently referring to Isa. iv. 4, ‘When the Lord shall have 
washed away the filth of the daughters of Zion, and shall have 
purged the blood of Jerusalem from the midst thereof by 
the spirit of judgment and the spirit of burning” In 
administering a symbolical baptism, John fixed men’s minds 
on their need of inner renovation, and became, we might 
almost say, the author of one of the two Christian Sacraments. 

Our accounts of John’s teaching are fragmentary. But we 
can hardly err if we assume that he built, in an ethical spirit, 
upon the foundation laid by the Apocalyptists, as well as on 
that of the Old Testament prophets. Whether or not he 
used the words ‘the kingdom of heaven is at hand, that 
announcement, in an eschatological sense, must have been the 
main motive by which he urged men to repentance (Matt. 
ili, 12=Luke i. 17). And we have already seen reason to 
believe that the Apocalyptic writings were a favourite study 
with some of Jesus’ disciples. Hence we must conceive of 
Jesus Christ as surrounded by influences which He valued, 
and of which He made use, but to which He could only give 
a partial sympathy. He recognised the Baptist as sent by 
God. ‘Thereupon the Baptist recognised Him as ‘ the coming 
One’ (Matt. iii. 11 par., xi. 8=Luke vii. 19). This bond 
was necessary to Christ; God had willed it; but, while the 
Baptist’s grand work helped Christ, the imperfect views of 
John created embarrassment for the Master in the strange 
turmoil of opinions. Practically, Jesus Christ is always 
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isolated; He disappoints John; He bewilders His own 
disciples. Yet He could not tell men that John was partly 
in the wrong. He could only make appeal to John himself: 
‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall find none occasion of stumbling 
In me.’ | 

We regard Christ then as so far committed to a type of 
doctrine which He had gradually to remodel. In a certain 
sense, He must have indorsed the eschatological view of 
Messiahship. We cannot doubt that His self-designation, 
‘the Son of Man,’ is derived from the popular reading of 
Daniel—whether embodied in the Enochie Book of Three 
Parables, or whether embodied only in tradition, matters 
nothing. His teaching always implies that a day of judg- 
ment is to be conducted by Himself (Matt. v. 20, vii. 21). 
As time goes on, this feature grows ever clearer and clearer 
(xvi. 27, xxvi. 64). But we may be allowed to suggest that 
Christ chose the designation ‘Son of Man’ as one naturally 
fitted to receive a more human and gracious significance—that 
He made prominent what He found most congenial in the 
given circle of eschatological ideas, and threw the rest into the 
background. And we may also perhaps suggest that much of 
Christ’s teaching comes to us through a distorting medium of 
eager apocalyptic hopes. What was a symbol to Christ may 
sometimes be reported as if it were meant literally ; what He 
vaguely indicated and lightly touched may sometimes be over- 
coloured by the zeal of tradition. And therefore the use by 
Jesus of the unusual designation ‘Son of Man, though it 
indicated His partial indorsement of the usual circle of 
eschatological beliefs, did not mark Him out beyond question 
as a claimant of Messiahship, in view of the unexpected and 
inexplicable character of His ministry. 

When Christ appeared in public, He assumed the role of a 
prophet. Even in cleansing the Temple (John u. 13 sq.), and 
in making His first appeal for recognition at Jerusalem, He 
probably impressed the people as a great prophet. Still more 
plainly, in His Galilean ministry, did Christ show as a teacher. 
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The Jews had expected Elijah, or other prophets, to relieve 
the Messiah of any such work. No doubt the Baptist himself 
thought he had sufficiently instructed the people by his pre- 
paratory ministry of repentance. Deeds, not words, were 
expected from the Messiah. But Jesus Christ felt that He 
had, at least in the first instance, to teach the people (Luke 
iv. 18, 43, etc.). He must assume what technical theology 
calls His prophetic office. Or, rather, His priestly functions, 
which technical theology rightly puts at the centre of Christ’s 
work, could be best discharged—perhaps could be alone dis- 
charged—in the form of a prophetic work. His spiritual 
service of God implied a moral and spiritual service of man. 
In the first instance, that service took the form of preaching. 
To undervalue men’s words was a popular error in Christ’s 
time. It has become an aristocratic and intellectual folly in 
our own day. When men disparage talkers, let them remember 
that the world’s redemption began in Christ’s choosing a 
ministry of words rather than a showy ministry of deeds. 
There were works, it is true, in the ministry of Christ ; but 
these works were strictly subordinated to the ends of His 
teaching. His miracles were confirmations and illustrations 
of what He taught; they had no independent value (Mark 
viii. 12; John vi. 26). Yet, in their place, they were neces- 
sary. ‘They proved that ‘the Son of Man had power on earth 
to forgive sins’; they were a verification, in the visible pheno- 
menal region, of those spiritual powers which He claimed. 
They fairly proved to the men of Christ’s generation that ‘ the 
kingdom of God was come upon them’ (Matt. xii. 28=Luke 
xi, 20). And, when the imprisoned Baptist—unable to com- 
prehend Christ’s ministry of teaching, and sorely tried by his 
own sufferings—sent to ask whether Jesus was indeed Messiah, 
or only a second forerunner, then again our Lord, with 
allusion to passages in the Book of Isaiah, made His appeal 
principally to the character of His teaching, but partly also to 
the character of His mighty works (Matt. xi. 5= Luke vii. 22). 
Jesus Christ was confident that He was possessed of super- 
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natural powers; yet He was resolved to confine supernatural 
powers to a subordinate and secondary place. ‘They ‘asked Him 
to show them a sign from heaven’ (Matt. xvi. 1 = Mark viii. 11; 
cf. xii. 388=Luke xi. 16). In what words our Lord met this 
scoffing demand it is not very plain—whether He told His 
antagonists that signs were not given to their state of mind 
(Mark), or that His preaching was itself the truest sign (Luke ~ 
xi. 29), or that one last appeal should be made to His country- 
men’s faith by His death and resurrection (so Matt. x11. 40). 
I cannot stop to arbitrate between these different traditions. 
But however Jesus spoke once—or more than once—in 
answer to such a demand, it is plain what answer to the 
demand was shaped by the whole tenor of His life. <A far 
more impressive and convincing sign was afforded by His self- 
restraint in the use of miracles than could have been afforded 
by any theatrical display. ‘This temperance in the use of 
supernatural power is the masterpiece of Christ. It is a moral 
miracle superinduced upon a physical one. ‘This repose in 
greatness makes Him surely the most sublime image ever 
offered to the human imagination. And it is precisely this 
trait which gave Him His immense and immediate ascendancy 
over men... . It was neither for His miracles nor for the 
beauty of His doctrine that Christ was worshipped. Nor was 
it for His winning personal character, nor for the persecutions 
He endured, nor for His martyrdom. It was for the inimit- 
able unity which all these things made when taken together.’ 
It was for ‘ the combination of greatness and self-sacrifice . . 
the mighty powers held under a mighty control, the unspeak- 
able condescension, the cross of Christ. + 

This too is what modern objectors to miracles have to face. 
Miracles cannot be wiped off the Gospel record. If we insist 
on ridding Christ’s history of supernatural events, we find that 
the whole becomes fabulous. Miracles help on the develop- 
ment of events; they are required to explain the march of 
events. When you turn them this way and that way, they still 
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maintain, in most cases, their verisimilitude. I hope we shall 
see some proofs of this statement in the course of the present 
essay. But further: the special point here is this, that Christ’s 
use of miracles is in character. It is kept in subordination to 
a moral purpose, higher than any miracle. Who invented this 
conception? It is not the fruit of accident; for it runs into 
the detail of Christ’s history. It must be studied in detail; it 
can only be appreciated in its aggregate effect. And the con- 
clusion which an honest mind will come to is, we believe, this, 
—that, small errors apart, the Gospels form a true record of 
the performance of a great character in the use of a power 
which we cannot comprehend, but which is subordinated to a 
purpose that we can comprehend, and that constitutes our way 
of salvation. 


A. Christ’s message to the world was therefore, in the first 
instance, to this effect: He proclaimed Himself, in partially 
veiled language, as the Messianic king, and the coming judge; 
and He undertook to train for the coming kingdom those who 
joined themselves to Him by faith as His disciples. The con- 
tents of the idea of the kingdom of God, as taught by Christ, 
were chiefly ethical. Hence the transition from the prepara- 
tory epoch to the final condition of things was to begin by 
evolution, or moral growth, whatever revolutionary and super- 
natural forces might come to play a part before the final state 
was reached. And hence, even in the preparatory period, the 
kingdom of God was already, in one sense, present. 

All this needs proof; and we shall now proceed to give 
proof. Let us take the last point first. Christ spoke, no 
doubt, of the kingdom of God as ‘at hand ’—coming—future 
—and this all through His ministry (Matt. iv. 17, v. 20, 
xix. 28). But He spoke of Himself, with very partial con- 
cealment, as Messiah. Could Messiah be in the world, and 
the kingdom of God not be in the world? Again, He exercised 
public functions. His disciples baptized converts (John iii. 26, 
iv. 2); He gradually built up a new Theocracy, with twelve 
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apostles answering to the twelve tribes, and with seventy evan- 
gelists (Luke x. 1) answering to the seventy elders. While 
Christ organised all this, did He think of His kingdom as 
purely future? Or was it subsequent tradition which, at a 
time when men strained their eyes for signs of the Second 
Advent, gave that colour to Christ’s sayings? We shall incline 
to the second alternative when we recall some of Christ’s other 
sayings. Though He says, ‘ Ye shall not enter,’ ‘ ye shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’ (Matt. v. 20, vil. 21), He also 
says, ‘yours is the kingdom of heaven ’(v. 3, 10); ‘the kingdom 
of God is come upon you’ (Matt. xii. 28= Luke xi. 20); ‘ the 
kingdom of heaven is among you’ (Luke xvii. 21). Surely 
this proves that the kingdom of God was, according to Christ, 
in one sense already present where He Himself was present, 
Further proof of the same thing may be furnished by the 
answer to our first two questions,—what were the contents of 
the idea of the kingdom of God in Christ’s teaching, and how 
the preparatory period was to give place to the final period. 
Here the reader may be reminded that Christ’s prophetic work 
was His own thought, and came as a sore surprise even to His 
forerunner. So important were moral methods to Christ, and 
so original was Christ in this way of thinking. But our chief 
proof-text at present must be the Lord’s Prayer. In it ‘ Thy 
kingdom come’ stands immediately between ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name’ and ‘Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth’ (Matt. 
vi, 9,10). That is the nature of the kingdom of God, accord- 
ing to Christ. It is the hallowing of the Father’s name, the 
doing of the Father’s will,—essentially that and nothing else. 
In order that these things may come about, Christ teaches us 
to pray ‘Thy kingdom come.’ There is no trace here of an 
eschatological transformation scene. We are still on firm 
moral grounds; we pray God Almighty to work, but to work 
along the line of His own moral and spiritual laws. Now this 
is what becomes us as men, and what truly concerns us. 
Sudden outbursts of Divine glory may occur in the develop- 
ment of God’s purposes ; if they do, we shall give thanks for 
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them ; but it is not our part to ask for them. Longings for 
Christ’s return are pardonable; yet surely it is our weakness 
rather than our strength which sighs ‘Lord Jesus, come 
quickly!’ To me, at least, it is incredible that the Christ 
whom the Gospels reveal should teach His disciples to pray for 
a supernatural catastrophe,—if that were the meaning of His 
coming kingdom. Christ came not to judge, but to save the 
world; and do we chiefly long for the day of judgment? But, 
if that be not its meaning, what does the prayer really mean ? 
The steady unfolding of God’s merciful purpose towards our 
race,—that is what it asks. That is the true goal of life, 
individual and social. 

Further proof what Christ was thinking of, when He spoke 
the Sermon on the Mount, is given by the phrases, ‘ Ye are the 
salt of the earth’; ‘ye are the light of the world’ (Matt. v. 
13, 14). I confess that these phrases stand pretty much 
isolated in His synoptic discourses. But I should be inclined 
to explain that less by the unfamiliarity to Christ Himself of 
the thoughts they contain than by their unfamiliarity and 
lack of interest to His reporters. At any rate, if we grant 
that the phrases are genuine—and we have no solid ground 
for questioning their genuineness—then we see that, when He 
addressed the Sermon on the Mount to the newly chosen 
twelve, Jesus was reckoning on the growth of His kingdom by 
moral influence—and on its growth not only within Palestine, 
but throughout the world. 

Still another indication of Christ’s feeling is given in the 
highest of all His utterances preserved in the synoptic Gospels. 
He does not say ‘all things are to be delivered unto me,’ but 
‘all things have been delivered unto me of my Father’ (Matt. 
xi. 27= Luke x. 22). It was in this consciousness that Christ 
lived. 

Again, Christ’s parables give us a view of the prophetic 
programme as He conceived it. We may hazard the conjecture 
that He chose to speak in parables, not only that He might 
baffle and discourage unfriendly minds, but that He might 
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suggest unwelcome truth to friendly but backward disciples. 
And we may further conjecture that the rather disappointing 
interpretations, which are attributed in the Gospels to Christ, 
are not really derived from His teaching ; or, if they are, that 
tradition has missed their point. We have to do, of course, 
with Christ’s distinctively theocratic parables. And, looking 
at these for ourselves, in their historical setting, we find that 
they teach us to think of the kingdom of God as passing 
through the stages of earthly change. First, the parable of 
the Sower gathers up the sad lesson of experience, that even 
the highest ministry of God’s grace, through His own Son, 
will not attain a universal success, but only a partial, qualified 
success, largely mixed with failure. Next, the parable of the 
Tares teaches the almost stranger lesson, that, even within the 
‘little flock,’ where one might expect to find only true ‘ chil- 
dren of the kingdom, there will be found impostors. Another 
parable—of the Drag-net—repeats this lesson, emphasising 
perhaps the miscellaneousness of the characters who will give 
in professed adherence to the Christ. Thirdly, the parables of 
the Mustard-seed and of the Leaven teach, almost in so many 
words, that the kingdom of God is not to come abruptly, but 
by the slow development of moral and spiritual influences,—a 
lesson still more explicitly taught in St. Mark’s parable of the 
seed growing secretly. Fourthly, the treasure parables per- 
haps teach us that the reward of Christ’s service does not 
accrue only in the world to come, but verifies itself even now 
by the joy which it brings into human life, and by the sacri- 
fices which it enables men triumphantly to endure. 

Now, I can understand why Christ spoke these parables if 
He wished to instil into His disciples’ minds the unwelcome 
truth that His kingdom was to come slowly, gradually, imper- 
fectly, humanly. Practically, that is the gist of the lesson 
which these parables, in God’s providence, have taught the 
Christian Church. I cannot understand why Christ spoke 
these parables if He only wished to warn outsiders of judg- 
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A third stage in Jesus Christ’s account of the nature of His 
service is found near the end of His ministry, when He is look- 
ing forward to death and to separation from His disciples. 
Verbally, the ‘kingdom of God’ may now be mentioned by Him 
chiefly as belonging to the glorious future which lies beyond. 
But, in the meanwhile, His disciples have a lifetime of 
Christian service to spend; and their Lord warns them that 
this is a period of probation. Emphasis is now laid chiefly 
upon individual responsibility ; but, if the moral growth of the 
aggregate kingdom of God falls out of sight, the moral 
progress of its individual members is made more than ever 
conspicuous (Matt. xxiv. 45—xxv. 30). 


B. We have now inspected the character of Christ’s teaching 
at different stages. We may therefore sum up our impressions 
of His ministry. 

Christ’s plan has often been spoken of. It would perhaps 
be safer and more correct to say that His public ministry is 
ruled by an aim. His aim is the conversion of Israel. He 
seeks to be recognised by Israel as the Messiah, in order that a 
spiritually regenerate Israel may shine with Him as a light to 
the world, such as the second Isaiah describes. ‘Therefore we 
must modify the language we used, in speaking of Christ’s 
message to the world, so far as to recognise that, in the first 
instance, Christ’s message was addressed only to Israel. This 
restriction is explained by the principle, that the highest 
Gospel of God must come ‘to the Jew jirst’—to the pos- 
sessor of the earlier ‘oracles of God. In this matter we 
must unfalteringly trust Christ’s wisdom. And, if any one 
affirms that Jesus Christ was too narrow-minded to conceive 
the possibility of a Messianic ministry other than one to 
Jews, we give this statement the lie direct. No sympathetic 
student of the prophets could leave the Gentile world outside 
of his philosophy of history ; least of all could Jesus Christ do 
so. What He tells us Himself is that He was commissioned 
by a higher power to preach to Jews, and only to Jews. ‘I 
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must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God to the 
other cities also; for therefore was J sent’ (Luke iv. 43). But, 
on the other hand, ‘I was not sené but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’ (Matt. xv. 24). Christ is conscious of an 
absolute Divine mission, within absolutely definite limits ; and 
those, who prefer to believe that Christ picked His way 
through unintelligible circumstances, as any good blundering 
man might do, will find out their mistake one day. In 
the phrase, ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel, there is a 
whole compendium of the history of the Old Testament—there 
is a whole world of Divine sorrow. God’s sheep ill-tended, 
astray, lost,—such were the thoughts, preluded by many 
a prophet (1 Kings xxi. 17; Jer. xxiii. 1, 2,6; Ezek. xxxiv. ; 
Zech. xi. 4, xiii. '7), which now filled the mind of the Good 
Shepherd. His language was a bitter condemnation of the 
rulers of Israel—a tender appeal to the despised populace, 
who ‘fainted, as sheep not having a shepherd” (Matt. ix. 36; 
Mark vi. 34), who ‘moved Him’ to ‘compassion ’—the warm- 
hearted, well-meaning, blind, foolish people, the ‘common 
people,’ who ‘heard Him gladly, and next day heard His 
enemies not less gladly—so high in their nominal prerogatives 
as God’s elect, so heathenish in their actual ignorance and 
irreligion. Can we wonder if, on His disciples’ first mission, He 
gave them the instruction, ‘Go rather to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’ (Matt. x. 6)'? He Himself was come * to seek 
and to save that which was lost’ (Luke xix. 10); here, at 
His own door, within His Father's fold, were lost sheep ; and 
to them especially, by the Father’s will, He was sent. 

Christ’s aim then, or His effort, was to bring the masses of 
the Jewish people to accept His gospel. An aim is greater 
and better than a plan; if a man gets his aim from God, and 
adheres to it, he may frame twenty plans by the help of God’s 
Providence, and twenty times set these aside at the call of 
Providence, without justly incurring the charge of vacillation. 
It is not the wise man, but the fool, who swears by a rigid 
method, as if the Divinity dwelt in it. But Christ’s very effort 
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failed. Not only His plans were transformed; His very aim 
perished, in its outward form—died, and rose again, reshaped 
by God’s will. Even when God has given a man his aim, man 
must surrender it back to God if God so choose. His thoughts 
are not our thoughts, His ways are not our ways. If God 
fulfils Himself, then ultimately God will fulfil, in its deepest 
sense, the aim, the hope, the longing of every child of His. 
But meantime we must learn to pray, ‘ Not my will, but Thine 
be done.’ This is part of man’s lot; it is part of man’s salva- 
tion ; and Christ had become a man. 

With such an aim before Him as the conversion of His 
people, Christ naturally did not begin His ministry by predict- 
ing His own death. Doubtless—if we are to speculate on what 
might have happened—though Christ had found a welcome in 
Israel, He might have been rejected and slain by Gentile 
unbelief. But it would seem scarcely natural that Christ 
should look past His present efforts in Israel—past His present 
hopes—to that remote and contingent event. The Fourth 
Gospel stands alone in making the Baptist hail Christ as the 
sin-removing Lamb of God, and in making Christ speak, at an 
early stage in His ministry, of His destined ‘lifting up’ (John 
1, 29, 36, iii. 14). On such points we cannot well accept the 
unsupported testimony of John’s Gospel ; for, though we believe 
it rests in the main on true recollections, different periods of 
time are apt to be mingled together in its highly idealising 
treatment of the discourses which it contains. Subsequently, 
we know that the Baptist’s faith wavered (Matt. xi. 2, 3= 
Luke vii. 19); that is intelligible enough if he recognised 
Jesus as Messianic Judge—less intelligible if, like a Christian 
after Pentecost, he recognised Jesus as the propitiation for the 
world’s sin. Besides, the peculiar phrase, which is attributed 
to the Baptist in John i. 29, belongs to the vocabulary of the 
evangelist himself (1 John iii. 5). It is possible that a historical 
reminiscence may lie at the basis of his record of the Baptist’s 
words ; but it is improbable that any mind except that of Jesus 
Christ conceived the thought of the Atonement before the fact 
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of the Atonement was complete. The other phrase, attributed 
by St. John to our Lord Himself during His early Judean 
ministry—a reference to His ‘ lifting up’—is in itself vaguer, 
and may have been used without implying death on the cross ; 
though probably the evangelist, when he incorporated it in 
his record, understood it in the most pregnant sense (cf. viii. 
28, xii. 32).—There are traces of Synoptic phraseology in 
the conversation with Nicodemus, which go to vindicate its 
general correctness (vv. 3, 5, 13, 14). 

We may hold, then, that Christ did not come before the 
Jewish world as one destined to death. And some will go 
further. Some will hold that His ministry is not psychologi- 
cally intelligible if He knew it to be foredoomed to failure. 
He might, as we have already said, have looked for death else- 
where, if not at the hands of Israel. He might have done so; 
but, in the Gospels, the death of Christ is intimately bound 
up with Israel’s sin in rejecting Him. | 

After a considerable time, when the signs of enmity were 
thickening around Him, Christ began to teach His disciples 
about His approaching death. He inferred it, or at least He 
proved it to them, by the fate of the Baptist (Matt. xvii. 12), 
by the signs of the times (Matt. xvi. 3?), and by the witness 
of Old Testament Scripture. It does not follow that, because 
prophecy and psalms tell us much of the suffering servant of 
God, or because ritual typology confirms their message, there- 
fore their message had been plain even to Christ Himself from 
His youth. His contemporaries evaded the force of such a 
passage as Isa. lili, even when their exegesis compelled them 
to refer it to the Messiah ; and it is quite in the analogy of 
Providence if Christ Himself, who ‘learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered, learned to read the Bible by what 
He Himself endured. But from the first Christ announces His 
death as exemplifying a law of His kingdom (Matt. xvi. 25), 
and as appointed by the Father’s will (2b. v. 23) for the 
salvation of many. This truth rings out more and more 
clearly, down to the last. There is grief and anguish in 
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it at times; ‘strong crying and tears’; but there is no 
faltering. 

This truth, of the necessity of His death, is the second great 
point in Christ’s teaching. Previously He had announced to 
Israel that Judgment and the Kingdom of God were drawing 
nigh—He the judge, and the head of God’s kingdom. Now 
that room has to be made for the announcement of His death, 
the whole Gospel message has to be recast. We distinguish 
four great doctrines which are now made prominent. 

(1) First of all: the Atoning Death is to be followed by 
resurrection. ‘This is Christ’s way of satisfying the general 
expectation that Messiah would be—somehow—connected with 
resurrection, and with the gift of immortality. Or rather, this 
is God’s way of fulfilling His promises in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Divine sufferimg and human unbelief, under which 
Christ’s work was accomplished—in the Divinely permitted 
and providentially ordered circumstances under which Christ’s 
work was accomplished. Such a doctrine as this—the resurrec- 
tion of Messiah, and His resurrection after a shameful death 
on behalf of sinners—was a novelty. It failed to penetrate 
the minds of Christ’s disciples till after the resurrection. 
Possibly, as the left wing of critics urge, the Gospels make His 
predictions more explicit and detailed than they really were. 
But their general drift is natural enough—Christ told His 
friends what was to happen, but they could not take it in. 
We shall endeavour by and by to dispose of the theory 
(Weiffenbach) that Christ’s prediction of resurrection was the 
same thing as His prediction of His Second Advent. 

(2) The second effect of Christ’s rejection was the ruin of 
Jerusalem and of the Jewish state. Their attitude towards 
Christ necessarily determined their destiny (Matt. xxi. 8= 
Luke xiv. 24; Matt. xxi. 41 and pars). For His position 
was qualitatively greater than that of all His forerunners (20. 
v. 37 pars). Hence His rejection was a sin above all other 
acts of sin, and should be visited upon the very generation 


which had been guilty of it (Matt. xxiii. 36—=Luke xi. 51). 
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And history confirms this prediction. The degraded type of 
Messianic expectations, to which the Jewish people turned when 
they rejected Jesus, hurried on their fate. 

(3) The third effect which Christ prophesied would result 
from His death was the transition of His gospel from the 
Jews to the Gentiles. This is intimately bound up with the 
previous point. When the mission of Christ took on an 
aspect of mere judgment towards Israel, its more proper and 
more gracious aspects must necessarily be turned towards 
others, or perish altogether. Could they perish? Could the 
apocalyptic Christ, the judge, utterly supersede the human 
Christ, our brother and Saviour? The prophets had foretold 
that the Gentiles should share Israel’s blessing ; was Israel’s 
unbelief to disinherit the Gentiles? Christ Himself had 
turned away from the judge’s office to assume the office first of 
a prophet, then of a priest; even in His death He ‘shed His 
blood for many unto remission of sins, and ‘gave His life a 
ransom for many.’ How, or where, was His work to take 
effect? No doubt, it was a revolutionary thought for any 
servant of God within Israel that the gospel should pass to 
Gentiles. But Christ’s mission was without a parallel; and 
the sin of his rejection was an event without parallel. 

Even in His earlier teaching, much occurs which prepares us 
for this last decree. 

(a) Comparatively early in His ministry (Matt. vi. 5 sq.= 
Luke vii. 2 sg.), our Lord had been very forcibly struck by the 
faith of a Gentile centurion. Requested to heal the man’s 
servant, Christ was on His way to visit the patient, in order to 
work a cure, when He was arrested by a remonstrance from 
the Gentile. It was too great an honour, he said, that the 
Master should come under his roof. And was it necessary ? 
He himself, as a soldier, knew what it was to obey, what it 
was to command: would it not be enough, without visiting the 
patient, if the Master commanded the mysterious powers sub- 
ject to Him that the patient must be cured? As I read the 
story, Jesus was equally surprised and pleased by this bold 
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suggestion. It is no doubt possible that the Roman may 
have had unwarranted superstitious fancies as to the agencies 
through whom Christ wrought His cures. But at heart the 
man’s belief was right. He had faith in Christ—greater faith 
than Christ had found in any of His countrymen by blood. 
May we conjecture that Christ had never thought of working a 
cure from a distance? Normally, it would be more character- 
istic of His loving nature, moved with compassion, to visit the 
sick, to speak with them, to touch them. But exceptional 
faith is sure of an exceptional response from Christ. Having 
the warrant of such marvellous faith in the sick man’s master, 
Christ spoke the word, and the man was instantly cured, 
without even seeing his benefactor. Subsequently, cures at a 
distance figure repeatedly in Christ’s biography. Christ asso- 
ciated with this cure the promise, that many such Gentiles 
should enter into the kingdom of God (Luke xiii. 29 transfers 
this promise elsewhere). If we may believe the First Gospel, 
Christ already formulated the threat that unbelieving Israel 
should be expelled from that kingdom (Matt. viii. 12). 

Now this is an instance of miracle with which sceptical criti- 
cism, I think, will be at a loss to deal. Of course it is possible 
to exclaim at the fantastic reverence attributed to the cen- 
turion. But, in that age, there were not many enlightened 
sceptics ; men’s errors were in a different direction; and the 
officer’s message must be judged as a devout heathen’s attempt 
to conceive the astonishing new spiritual forces which were 
breaking in upon his life. They affect him, I think, naturally : 
his message is in character. And Jesus’ surprise and pleasure 
are also in character. What then? Did ‘moral therapeutics’ 
work at a distance? 'That is out of the question. Is miracle 
a reality, then? Or,—what ? 

This at any rate is a reality, that Jesus Christ, the wisest 
and best of men, who professed to be sent from God, believed 
that part of His commission was to work miracles, and joy- 
fully welcomed devout confidence in these powers as a begin- 


ning of faith in God. 
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(6) Again, Christ worked a cure on a Gentile sufferer in a 
Gentile land (Matt. xv. 21 sq. pars). It was a time of rest for 
the Master, worn out by labour among His own people, to 
whom He was ‘sent.’ Christ hesitates to do what He is asked 
(ver. 24), like one meditating the matter with himself. But 
again He encounters remarkable ‘faith,’ and, with a burst of 
gladness, grants the mother’s prayer (ver. 28). Again we see 
Christ rejoicing over great faith; and again it is displayed by 
a Gentile. 

(c) We next find Jesus declaring, in view of the outward 
failure of His ministry, that the works which have been wasted 
upon Galilee would have sufficed to convert the most heathen 
cities—those whose names were a proverb for all uncleanness 
(Matt. xi. 20 sg.=Luke x. 13 sg.). We need not suppose 
that Christ’s words are a literal revelation of Divine omni- 
science on the subject of different degrees of guilt, and on the 
different effects of different degrees of light. They are rather 
a strong rhetorical expression of the guilt of His neighbours, 
and an indication that His human mind is turning towards a 
less ‘ Gospel-hardened’ audience. 

(d) Again, we find Jesus’ mind recurring to the few cases of 
Gentile proselytism or Gentile mission recorded in the Old 
Testament, and declaring that their converts—Gentile-born 
—will condemn, at the day of judgment, the unbelieving 
‘generation’ which heard Him (Matt. xii. 41, 42=Luke xi. 
31, 32). 

(e) We ought also to remember Christ’s comparatively great 
success among the half-heathen Samaritans (John iv. 1-42; 
Luke xvii. 11 sq.). 

(7) In view of all this, can we not understand the nature of 
the first answer given by Jesus, when, at his last passover, He 
was informed that ‘certain Greeks’ had expressed a wish to 
see Him? ‘The hour is come, He exclaimed, ‘that the Son 
of Man should be glorified.” Yet, He added, only through 
death (John xii. 20 sq.). 

(g) Hence, when Christ pronounced sentence of condem- 
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nation on the Jewish community, He habitually associated it 
with a promise of blessing to the Gentiles. If the vineyard 
is taken from its former dressers, it is given to ‘a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof’ (Matt. xxi. 43). If the in- 
vited guests fail at the marriage feast, the highways and hedges 
shall be scoured to fill up their vacant places (Matt. xxii. 9= 
Luke xiv. 23). If ‘the sons of the kingdom’ are cast out, 
yet they come from the east and west, from the north and 
south, to join the patriarchs and prophets in the kingdom of 
God (Matt. viii. 11 = Luke xiii. 29). Even the tradition which 
(as we shall see) is more purely Jewish admits that, before the 
Second Advent can take place, the Gospel must somehow be 
brought before the minds of all nations (Matt. xxiv. 14= 
Mark xiii. 9, 10). And, lest we should think this a late 
harmonistic insertion, we find the same statement far more 
boldly put in Jesus’ words to Mary of Bethany (Matt. xxvi. 13 = 
Mark xiv. 9). The whole world is to be filled with Christ’s 
gospel—to be filled also with the tidings of what a woman did 
for Christ. No one invented that pledge! And that extrava- 
gant pledge has been redeemed—these extravagant words have 
proved true. Once, for a friend’s sake, Christ carries an appeal 
from contemporary prejudice a la posterité. Absurdly pre- 
sumptuous as His assurance must have seemed at the time to 
any Roman historian or man of fashion who might have heard 
it, Christ has made it good. He has rewarded, even on this 
side death, with world-wide and age-long fame—with such fame 
as few can rival—the noble and beautiful deed which love 
inspired in a modest heart, the noble and beautiful deed 
which refreshed Christ on the way towards His awful mystery 
of suffering. 

(h) We have Christ’s attitude still more fully expressed in 
John x. Let us remember that, down to ver. 15, He is speak- 
ing exclusively of Israel. What then does He tell us? That 
trouble is coming—that He might possibly escape it by flight 
—but that flight would be hireling-like ; that, if He can do 
nothing more for His flock, He can die for them (vv. 11-15). 
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Yet this is not His only flock. He has sheep elsewhere 
(ver. 16) for whom He must care hereafter when death is over, 
when He has ‘ laid down’ His life and ‘taken it again.’ This 
Johannine résumé of Christ’s thoughts shortly before the end 
fully harmonises with what we have already gathered, mainly 
from the Synoptics: a proof that genuine recollections lie at 
the basis of John’s ‘pneumatic’ Gospel. It also seems to me 
that Christ’s ‘ parable,’ as St. John calls it, confirms the view 
that His death was not an a priori dogmatic necessity to the 
Master,—that He had to learn its necessity, as men learn sad 
lessons,—that He therefore turned the fact this way and that 
way, as men do, in order to gather fresh light upon it. Here 
Christ speaks of His death as befitting a faithful shepherd— 
only that thought finds expression here. But there is never 
any doubt or wavering as to the fact. The Son was never left 
without the inward assurance of the Father’s will. ‘This 
commandment have I received of my Father.’ That keeps 
Christ always worthy of Himself—always separate and aloof 
from men, though, in all other points, He is lke His 
brethren. 

(4) The fourth effect of Christ’s prediction of His death is 
that He removes His work as Judge to a second coming. This 
throws it into a somewhat remote background. It had been 
the first dogmatic certainty of His preaching, inherited from 
the Baptist. How it was to be worked in with the Gospel 
which Christ developed in His own teaching might be doubt- 
ful. Now that Christ throws it into a region beyond, He uses 
the old imagery without, as we may suppose, trying to convey 
to His hearers how much is literal fact and how much symbol 
(Matt. xix. 28 = Luke xxii. 28-30). I agree with Baldensperger 
that Christ began with His judgeship, and ended with it; but 
I do not believe that Christ’s consciousness passed through 
stages of doubt in the meantime, or that the return to the 
notion of judgeship was an illusory and reactionary satisfaction 
of Christ’s inherited dogmatic beliefs at the cost of His more 
personal and original moral instincts. 
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(a) Nor do I believe, with Weiffenbach,! that Christ’s 
vague prediction of a victory over death has been worked up 
by the evangelists—in the light partly, as Weiffenbach would 
admit, of objective visions of the risen Saviour—into two 
separate predictions of resurrection and of a Second Advent. 
For the two predictions have different motives. The resurrec- 
tion is to prove Christ’s triumph over death, and to equip His 
disciples for service (the Spirit is given by the risen Jesus), 
while the Advent is to take account with His servants. Christ 
bids men ‘watch’ for His advent; you cannot apply that to 
the resurrection! Besides, the promise of the Advent is 
an inherited religious category (as Baldensperger has well 
brought out) with which Christ must have been confronted 
all through His ministry, and which He cannot have re- 
pudiated, as, on Weiffenbach’s theory, He must have done 
(cf. Matt. xxii. 41 sq. pars, xxvi. 64 pars). 

(5) Nor again do I believe with B. Weiss, Baldensperger, 
and the tradition of the Synoptic Gospels, that (1) coincided 
in Christ’s teaching with (2)—the Advent with the destruction 
of Jerusalem. I reject this chiefly because it does not leave 
room for (3),—the mission of the Gospel to the Gentiles. This 
question will give us some trouble. It will necessarily need a 
good deal of care, as it involves a correction of the Bible 
record. 

First of all we may remark that, beyond all question, the 
prediction attributed by the Gospels to Christ has not been 
fulfilled. Let people talk of infallibility as they will, there 
has been a mistake somewhere. We need not here argue against 
the attempts to put another colour upon such an assertion as 
that of Matt. xxiv. 29, 35. These are exegetical subterfuges, 
which can satisfy no honest and diligent inquirer. It is not 
as if the text lacked confirmation. Mark (xiii. 24) and Luke 
(xxi. 28, 32) tone down the expression, but do not materially 
alter the gist of the prophecy. It is not as if the passage were 
isolated. ‘The same expectation appears in Matt. x. 23; Christ’s 
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second coming is close at hand, and is intimately bound up 
with the course of the Gospel in Israel. Here the record of 
the First Gospel is not confirmed by the other Synoptics. But 
in a third passage—Matt. xvi. 28—both the other witnesses 
fall in with Matthew’s Gospel. Again, as in the case from 
which we started, they modify the expression ; but substantially 
they agree that Jesus Christ asserted some of His disciples 
should live to see the Second Advent (Mark ix. 1; Luke ix. 27). 
This was evidently a widely diffused and firmly rooted belief 
in the early Church, and it was thought to rest upon several 
distinct and categorical assertions by Jesus. In the appendix 
to John’s Gospel (xxi.) we find traces of the same belief 
modified to suit the new circumstances. Now that Jerusalem 
has been long destroyed, all that continues to be maintained 
is that one disciple at any rate—St. John—shall live to see 
the Advent. And the writer’s intention is to prove that 
Christ had not made any such explicit assertion (ver. 23), at 
least on the occasion on which he supposes the tradition to 
rest. 

Yet, clear and unqualified as the Synoptic testimony appears, 
there has been a mistake somewhere. Jerusalem has fallen 
eighteen hundred years ago; the Lord has not returned ; 
generations of the saints have bowed submissively before ‘ the 
last enemy.’ 

Now it will not do to say off-hand that, Christ being 
infallible, the record must be at fault. That solution— 
though I believe it is true almost to demonstration—will 
itself offend many minds. And, on the other hand, we 
must not lay down with too much confidence a priort what 
things were possible and what were impossible for Christ 
during His humiliation. Errors due to ignorance, in matters 
not affecting His moral purity or the direct necessities of 
His mission, He may—He must—have committed. Or, if 
any one hesitates to allow this, yet he must see that we 
cannot take the opposite for granted in apologetic or critical 
discussions. 
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But while this is true we have much to make us hesitate in 
accepting the prediction here ascribed to Christ. Did He go 
out of His way to pledge His prophetic or Messianic fore- 
knowledge precisely at this one unfortunate point where He 
was in error? Why should Christ lay such stress upon a date ? 
That the early Christian Church, hungry for the Master’s 
return, should twist and strain His words into confirmation 
of their wishes, that we could well understand; but why 
should Christ forestall their wishes? And does the no less 
solemn assurance which immediately follows merely signify 
that day and hour were a secret with God the Father, though 
the generation within which the Advent was to fall was known 
to Christ, and to His pupils, and to all readers or hearers of 
the Gospel? The evangelist no doubt thinks so. It was 
important with him to keep the Church in that attitude of 
watchful uncertainty which Christ had commanded them. 
Hence he faces the improbability involved in recording both 
traditions. But to a calm judgment it does not seem likely 
that Christ would have used such extraordinarily strong 
expressions as to the uncertainty of the time of His return, if 
He had also, and in the same breath, used extraordinarily 
strong expressions as to the certainty of His returning within 
the lifetime of some of His contemporaries. 

And, when we look closely at the texts which pledge Him 
to a speedy return, we discover strong internal grounds for 
distrusting them. 

Matt. x. 23 rests upon an extremely curious combination. 
Obviously the verse belongs to a late period in Christ’s 
biography, though it is topically grouped, after the manner 
of the First Gospel, along with the earliest instructions 
addressed to the Twelve. It implies then that the mission 
of Christ’s apostles, even after His resurrection, is to be con- 
fined to Israel. It implies that their witness-bearing in the 
presence of Gentiles (ver. 18) is only to take place when they 
are brought to trial by their enemies. This is a Jewish 
illusion, contradicting a whole mass of Gospel testimony. 
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Christ cannot have issued instructions involving such pre- 
suppositions as these. 

Matt. xvi. 28 and parallels dislocates the connection of 
thought. Christ is giving a lesson on the cross—on His own 
cross, and on the cross that must be borne by His followers. 
He drives the lesson home by reminding the disciples of their 
responsibility during the time of probation; He tells them 
that His office as judge is only postponed, not abandoned. 
But what says the interpolation ? Not that ‘the judge 
standeth before the doors,’ but that the kingdom of God— 
the transfigured glorified kingdom for which Jewish minds so 
strongly yearned—should come within a generation ; that, 
although some might follow Christ to death, all should not. 
Whereas Christ says elsewhere, ‘ My cup indeed ye shall drink ’ 
(Matt. xx. 23= Mark x. 39). 

Finally, in Matt. xxiv. pars, we may perhaps find a clue to 
this whole mode of thought. The presupposition of this pro- 
phecy is that the destruction of Jerusalem—the last judgment 
of the Jewish state—coincides with the last judgment of the 
whole world, and with the second coming of Christ. Here, 
first, we again notice the confinement of the prophetic pro- 
gramme to the fortunes of the Gospel among the Jews; 
whereas elsewhere Christ looks towards the Gentiles in the 
event of His message failing to win the Jews. It follows, 
secondly, that in Matt. xxiv. the Gospel ceases to be good 
tidings, and becomes almost exclusively a message of judg- 
ment. And this is what, above everything else, makes it 
impossible for us to believe that Jesus spoke the prophecy as 
we have it. The great moral teacher, who held back from 
forcing His claims on men in order that His persuasions might 
slowly win their hearts—the dying Saviour, who looked for- 
ward through His sufferings to the redemption of ‘many ’— 
passes out of sight here; we have only left the figure of a 
Judge, who hurries to an end the world’s history in order to 
give glory to a few ‘elect.’ Jesus Christ, the great interpreter 
of the Old Testament, could not possibly believe that this was 
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its fulfilment, that God had prepared the way during many 
generations in order, finally, to arrive at this end. There is 
nothing of the spirit of the Lord’s Prayer in this programme. 
Such a passage as Luke xvii. 22-37 is, for the most part, the 
merest Jewish eschatology—a dead body without asoul. It is 
curious to see, in this passage, two traditions laid alongside 
each other. According to one, Christ warned His disciples 
against false Christs by reminding them that the kingdom of 
heaven was already among them (ver. 21). According to the 
other tradition, He told them that His own coming would 
contrast with that of the false Christs in being abrupt and 
unmistakable (ver. 24). 

We conclude that Christ really left behind Him a different 
prophetic programme. He announced the certain and speedy 
fall of the Jewish State. But he indicated—in veiled form, 
till after the resurrection—that His Gospel should have a 
career among the Gentiles. And, in the background, He 
announced His ultimate return as Judge—not daring to fix 
day or hour for that event. 

In describing His return, Jesus no doubt made use of cur- 
rent apocalyptic imagery, based on the Old Testament. We 
certainly cannot demand that, whatever His feeling of the 
necessity for moral development, Christ should have postulated 
many centuries for the life of His Church. No a priorz reason- 
ing could decide how long the moral process must last; cer- 
tainly, a priorz, the oscillations of Christian history could neither 
be foreseen nor desired. But to suppose that He definitely 
restricted the history of the kingdom of God to a single 
generation—that He definitely fixed the unknown day and 
hour within the lifetime of some of the apostles—that He 
placed the goal of the entire movement in a dies irae—seems 
absolutely impossible. 

If there was any error in Christ’s forecast, it probably led 
Him to place the judgment on Israel too near His own time. 
He assigned it to ‘that generation’ (Matt. xxiii. 34-36 = Luke 
xi. 49-51; cf. Matt. xxiv. 34, and parallels); really it took place 
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about forty years afterwards. And, while the angel of judg- 
ment lingered, the apostles worked chiefly in Israel. This was 
in itself natural and right. Nevertheless, it led to their con- 
struing their Master’s words entirely from the point of view of 
the Church at Jerusalem, and of its private fortunes. They 
early conceived the hope that the gospel of the resurrection 
would lead to the repentance of Israel (Acts ili. 19 sq.), that 
the sign of Jonah was to be blessed to their countrymen (Matt. 
xii. 40). Christ’s own words at the close of Matt. xxiii., “Ye 
shall not see me henceforth till ye shall say, Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord, do not seem to have any 
other meaning than that, if Israel did repent, His Second 
Advent, in spite of the predictions of judgment which He had 
just given, might be a scene of joy, and might be the goal of 
perfect redemption. A millennial reign would have been not 
unworthy of Christ, if it had simply meant that repentant 
Israel was to be allowed one other opportunity of carrying out 
its mission as the interpreter of Christ to the world. This 
became the habitual expectation of the Jewish Christians. 
And, if we blame them for it, it is only because they adhered 
to it too rigidly when Providence was teaching a different 
lesson. 

Christ had told His disciples that the time of His return to 
the world was a secret. But He had not told them that any 
prophetic landmark necessarily preceded it. And He had 
bidden them live in an attitude of continual readiness. Hence 
it was natural that the Advent should be expected in the 
‘mmediate future—all the more natural if Christians hoped 
that Israel’s repentance was to make Christ’s return a time of 
blessing—more natural still if the kingdom of glory satisfied 
the superficial instincts of Jewish piety as the gospel of the 
cross failed to do. 

But time passed, and it grew manifest that Israel was not 
repentant, but, for the most part, was running headlong to ruin. 
Yet it did not now occur to Jewish Christians that the gospel 
might find a career elsewhere in the Gentile world. They 
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retained their strong persuasion that the end of all things was 
at hand. Only, their minds reverted to Christ’s predictions of 
judgment on Jerusalem, and made these synchronise with His 
prediction of the Second Advent. The disciples’ question, as 
given in Matt. xxiv. 3, is significant: they take for granted 
that the destruction of Jerusalem coincides with the Lord’s 
return and the end of the world; under this presupposition 
they interrogate their Master; in the light of it they prejudge 
His reply. That, I take it, is exactly how things came about. 
Having identified the gospel’s destiny with its destiny inside 
of Israel, they took for granted that judgment on Israel meant 
the last judgment on the whole world—all the more confidently 
because Jesus had Himself predicted that Israel should be 
visited with speedy judgment in punishment for its unbelief, 
and because they had long been taking for granted that the 
Second Advent was close at hand. Hence tradition transferred 
Christ’s prediction of judgment on Israel within a generation 
(Matt. xxiii.; Luke xi.) to His prediction of judgment upon 
the world (xvi. 27, etc.). And thus the Synoptic eschato- 
logy loses its gospel character, and speaks to us only of the 
world’s destruction. 

In order to be completely satisfactory, this theory ought no 
doubt to be applied verse by verse to the relevant passages. 
But for such labour there is neither scope in the present essay, 
nor talent in the present writer. And, as it stands, the argu- 
ment is, I think, so far, clear and convincing. 

There may be those who question whether God’s providence 
could allow the very words of Jesus to be misconceived during 
their transmission by the early Church, before they were 
reduced to writing. It is strange; but it seems absolutely 
plain, as we have seen, that there was a mistake somewhere; 
and everything makes it likely that the mistake was com- 
mitted, not by Jesus, but by the Church of Jerusalem. In 
point of fact, these predictions have misled no one since Jeru- 
salem fell. The chapter has been a sealed part of Scripture 
to the devotional student. Providence has made it impossible 
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for the student to believe what the passage literally affirms. 
If it has not been profitable, it has not proved noxious. 

It is in a different part of the New Testament that devout 
superstition has found congenial browsing ground. The 
Apocalypse of St. John has been made the victim of Christian 
cabbalism ; it has furnished support to theories equally 
removed from its proper sense, and from the dictates of 
common reason and Christian principle. Nor has God inter- 
posed to hinder that. In fact, I do not find that God’s pro- 
vidence is wont to interpose between pious fools and the 
natural consequences of folly. However, if bad exegesis of 
the Apocalypse proved a bane to the Church, after the literal 
meaning of the book had been refuted by history, bad exegesis 
of the Apocalypse also produced antidotes. The prevailing 
catholic interpretation of the Millennium explained it as 
referring to the whole Christian era ; whence the popular 
fancy that the end of the world should come in a.p. 1000. 
The prevailing Protestant interpretation of the Millennium 
took it of a special period of a thousand years, but spiritualised 
away the literal reign of Christ on the earth, and threw the 
thousand years into the future, interposing them as a his- 
torical barrier between the Church of the present and the 
Second Advent. ‘Thus, through bad exegesis of a Millenarian 
manifesto, both Patristic and Protestant thought worked its 
way back to the standpoint of the Lord’s Prayer and of the 
parables of the kingdom. By an almost humorous arrange- 
ment of Providence, the most catastrophic book in the New 
Testament was made to teach the doctrines of slow growth 
and moral development. 


C. We must here still further interrupt our study of Christ’s 
teaching in regard to His work of salvation in order that we 
may state briefly what is Christ’s doctrine of the penal suffering 
and heavenly joys of the unseen world. Though this topic is 
intimately connected with what we have been reviewing, yet it 
is even more intimately connected with earlier representations 
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of heaven and hell. Christ often speaks of His salvation as a 
marriage feast: this is a traditional Messianic symbol: so too 
in all probability is the representation of the punishment of 
those who are shut out in the cold and darkness (Matt. viii. 12; 
xxv. 10, 30). But at other times Christ speaks of punishment 
not as privation, but as positive infliction of penalty, in the fire 
of Gehenna. Originally that picture (Isa. Ixvi. 24) is taken 
from the heaps of refuse and rubbish in the accursed valley 
which had been desecrated by the cruel worship of false gods, 
where the worm of corruption and the smouldering fire carried 
on their ceaseless work. But unquestionably the Jews had 
already understood the scene of punishment as a very ‘ furnace 
of fire.” Christ adopts this picture also (Matt. v. 22, 29, 30, 
x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 33, one parallel in Mark and one in Luke); 
but it enters into no definite connection with His work, except 
that He is to be the judge, and that sentence upon His enemies 
is to be ‘the judgment of Gehenna.” A third form of repre- 
sentation treats the penalty of sin as imprisonment (Matt. v. 
25, 26 = Luke xii. 58, 59, xviii. 30, 34), with ‘ torment’—or, in 
our modern language, ‘hard labour.’ Christ’s first work as a 
teacher of judgment is to quicken men’s sense of sin. As 
in all His doctrine, He begins here at the conscience. ‘There- 
fore, over against the immoral casuistry of the Pharisees, He 
sets the truth, that every sin tends to hurry a man towards 
total ruin in hell (Matt. v. 22, 29 sqg.). Especially He warns 
men against sinful and lustful pleasures—telling us that it is 
better to lead a maimed and mutilated life, if that is our only 
way of escape, than to peril the loss of life itself, of soul and 
body, by trifling with temptation (Mark ix. 43—twice in 
Matthew). Christ does not literally mean that we are to 
mutilate our persons; neither can He literally mean that the 
bodies of sinners are to be burned with physical fire. Yet 
He does mean to tell us that sin is utterly evil, and that its 
penalty is total destruction. 

The final penalty is threatened by Christ chiefly for definite 
sin between man and man. His judgment, He always tells us, 
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will be according to our works (Matt. xvi. 27, xxv. 14 sq., 31 sq.; 
Luke xii. 47, 48, etc.). No profession of faith will then avail 
to excuse an unholy life (Matt. vii. 21 sq.= Luke xiii. 25 sq.). 
In the great vision of the J udgment of the Nations, like a bas- 
relief in marble, the two groups of the saved and lost are com- 
posed respectively of the merciful and of the selfish (Matt. xxv. 
31 sq.). Unforgivingness on the part of a citizen of God’s 
kingdom forfeits God’s forgiveness and condemns the Christian 
himself to imprisonment, accompanied apparently by torture 
(Matt. vi. 15, xviii. 35). If anything can make such a sin 
more grievous in Christ’s sight, the hypocritical profession of 
religion does so. This was what roused His deep anger against 
the religious world of His day (Matt. xxiii. esp. v. 23). The 
rich man of the parable (Luke xvi. 19 sq.) has been guilty of 
this sin. Flippantly though the charge of hypocrisy is thrown 
about, it is plain that nothing can be more deadening to the 
very springs of moral life than the deliberate profession of 
piety as a cloak for cruel or immoral practices. Such conduct 
is of the nature of a soul-destructive ‘sin against the Holy 
Ghost’ (Matt. xii. 31 par.).—The details of that passage are 
hard to interpret. Apparently Christ is rebuking a wilful 
and malignant denial of His Divine mission (ver. 24). And — 
perhaps we shall best understand these words as reminding us 
that we cannot sin with limited liability, and that some sins 
very specially tend toward that state of final obduracy in which 
repentance is impossible. 

The doctrine of unpardonable sin is the strongest of all 
Christ’s announcements of a definitive penalty for sin. Else- 
where His language seems to vary. When He speaks of the 
fire of Gehenna, He gives no hint that those condemned to it 
may ever escape again: the fire is unquenchable; the worm 
undying. And in Matt. xxv. we have the expression ‘ eternal 
punishment’ correlated with ‘ eternal life.’ On the other hand, 
where the punishment of sin is described as imprisonment, 
language is used more than once which seems to imply that 
the penalty is finite (Matt. v. 26=Luke xii. 59; xviii. 34). 
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Even the doctrine of unpardonable sin implies that there 
is pardon for some sins in the life to come. And, when 
Christ speaks of unwatchful servants, He uses language which 
it would be very difficult to fit into the accepted scheme of 
the future life. The words are so important that we must 
quote them in full: ‘That servant, which knew his lord’s 
will, and made not ready, nor did according to his will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes; but he that knew not, and did 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes’ 
(Luke xii. 4'7, 48). Do not these words indicate that exact 
merciful justice for which our hearts cry out? ‘They give no 
countenance to the idea that men are to be condemned whole- 
sale to uniform misery. 

Up to this point we might summarise what we have learned, 
by saying that some of Christ’s language seems to speak of a 
limited punishment, but that we have found no trace of the 
idea of salvation, or admission to the blessedness of the saved, 
after this life. And yet, can these hints of a larger hope be 
interpreted as meaning that after a season, the lost, or some 
of them, shall be annihilated? We can hardly read that 
meaning into the words. Christ’s language suggests that the 
prisoner shall ‘ come out’ of prison—that the unworthy servant, 
after ‘many stripes’ or ‘ few stripes,’ shall—not be done to 
death, but—perchance have the renewed offer of his master’s 
favour. And the most solemn text of all, by telling us that 
one sin cannot be forgiven, ‘neither in this world, nor in 
that which is to come,’ surely implies that some sin is to be 
forgiven in the world to come. 

On the other hand, Christ undoubtedly teaches that some 
sinners will, in some sense, be anxious to enter into salvation, 
and not be able (Luke xiii. 24; Matt. xxv. 11). 

In the parable of Dives and Lazarus, Christ takes up the 
representations of reward and punishment, which He elsewhere 
annexes to the coming judgment, and transfers them to the 
moment after death. A similar hope of reward for the 
redeemed is conveyed to us in the promise to the penitent. 
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thief (Luke xxiii. 43). The parable of Lazarus uses the image 
of a feast. This is common in Christ’s teaching. But His 
doctrine of the Resurrection (Matt. xxii. 30, par.) forbids us to 
think of a literal sensuous banquet. ‘This doctrine shows us too 
that Christ did not admit the possibility of at least any earthly 
or carnal form of millenarianism. And it teaches us that the 
‘new wine of the kingdom of God, spoken of in Matt. xxvi. 
29 parallels, is also a symbol of the ineffable gladness of heaven. 
Christ’s words to the disciples do not ‘ tryst’ them to a renewal 
of their old earthly fellowship. They rise up from Christ’s full 
heart to tell His chosen friends that the old earthly fellowship 
in its familiar form is at an end—that death, the great 
separator, has so much power even over the Redeemer and His 
redeemed. 


D. We now return to Jesus Christ’s statements about His own 
destiny. During the last day at Jerusalem, we are told by all 
the Synoptics, He put the question to some of the Pharisees, 
‘What think ye of the Christ ? whose son is He’? If they had 
answered quite straightforwardly they would probably have 
answered, ‘The Son of God. For that title (Matt. xxvi. 63 
parallels ; John xix. 7) was their favourite appellation for the 
Coming One. And, if they had so answered, Christ could 
easily have conveyed to the minds of His disciples and of the 
multitude the thought which was in His heart. He could 
easily have suggested that ‘the Son of God’ must not be 
expected to conform to the literal pattern of ‘a son of David, 
but must, so far as He differed from an earthly monarch, be 
intrinsically greater. However, it was the Pharisees’ cue to 
give the people to understand what a very poor Messiah Jesus 
of Nazareth would make. Hence their question about the 
tribute-money. In answering it, Jesus had in effect said 
publicly what He said to Pilate privately, ‘My kingdom is not 
of this world. Perhaps this saying had told against Jesus 
with the mob: and the Pharisees think they will push their 
advantage by replying, ‘Who is the Christ? why, He is the 
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Son of David’ —as much as to say, A very different person 
from you. But it was not easy to gain an advantage over 
this Jesus. Whether or not He had expected the answer they 
gave—whether or not He had wished it—He had a Scripture 
quotation in reserve for this very answer. ‘The Book of 
Psalms was regarded on all hands as being mainly of Davidic 
authorship; and tradition had explicitly assigned No. cx. to 
the royal singer. How then, asks Jesus, can David speak of 
Messiah—if He be David’s son—as ‘his Lord,’ and how can 
he describe Messiah’s royalty in terms of such supernatural 
greatness, as Is Involved in a seat at God’s right hand? ‘That, 
He hints, is the nature of His own kingship. He refuses to 
resemble David in external things, not because He is less than 
David, but because He is incomparably greater. His leaving 
the world, even though He submits to the cross, is really a 
coronation, an accession to the fulness of His royalty. 

This quotation had a great career in the early Church. 
St. Peter, at Pentecost, combined it with an immortality Psalm 
(xvi.), which he interpreted as a direct prediction of Christ’s 
resurrection, ‘The Messiah, seated at God’s right hand ‘ till 
the Lord make His enemies the footstool of His feet,’ has not 
been ‘left in Hades, or ‘given to see corruption,’ but is made 
‘full of gladness with God’s countenance, and at His ‘ right 
hand’ finds ‘ pleasure for evermore.’ It is true our text of 
Acts ii. does not make St. Peter quote the last clause of 
Ps. xvi. ; but surely that clause constitutes too valuable a link 
with Ps. cx. to have been overlooked by him; and in his 
Epistle (1 Peter iii. 22) he unquestionably refers to this 
prophetic Psalm in describing Christ’s exaltation. Again, St. 
Paul takes up the quotation. From the truth, that ‘ He must 
reign till He hath put all enemies under His feet,’ St. Paul 
infers that the resurrection of the dead, Christ’s triumph over 
‘the last enemy,’ will usher in ‘ the end, when He shall deliver 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father’ (1 Cor. xv. 24 sq.). 
Elsewhere (Eph. i. 20; Col. iii. 1), he refers more fully to 
the character of Christ’s reign; and in Rom. viii. 34 adds 
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the thought, that Jesus Christ, as a priestly king, uses His 
position at God’s right hand to make intercession for us 
(cf. Isa. lili. 12). Perhaps, also, his doctrine of Christ’s humilia- 
tion and exaltation (Phil. ii.) is partly based on the same text. 
With the author .to the Hebrews, the value of the Psalm as 
a proof-text for Christ’s exaltation and glory (i. 3, vil. 1, 
x. 12, xii. 2) is very marked; and he again emphasises (vu. 
25) the thought of Christ’s intercession. Finally, we might, 
perhaps, connect with this text the representation in the 
Apocalypse (v. 1 sq.) that the slain Lamb, and He alone, is 
worthy to take the book of destiny out of the right hand of 
Him that sitteth on the throne. In other words: the Psalm, 
which Christ had laid hold of, was a great help to His disciples 
when they had to learn to think of Him in His Divine glory. 
But perhaps it may be objected, that Christ’s use of the 
phrase emphasises nothing more than the fact that the 
Messianic King is Lord of David. Yet surely that thought, 
so wonderful to a Jew,! cannot be kept apart from the further 
description of the Messianic King, as one seated at God’s right 
hand. And, in Jesus’s reply (Matt. xxvi. 64, pars.) to the 
adjuration of the high priest, we find that He, as we might 
almost say, goes out of His way to refer to Ps. cx., ‘I am the 
Son of God; but’—for a last warning—‘I say unto you, 
Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting at the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.’ ‘The 
expression seems to be a zeugma: Henceforth you shall have 
cause to know that the Son of Man is at God’s right hand ; 
and you shall one day see Him coming in the clouds. ‘This 
twofold prophecy is vouched for more or less by each of the 
three Synoptics. A merely apocalyptic doctrine would have 
been, ‘ Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds.’ The title Son of Man in all three Gospels, and the 
quotation from Daniel, vouched for by Matthew and Mark, 
contain Christ’s eschatology. He plainly gives His enemies to 
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understand, that He is to be judge at the last day; but, along 
with this, He works in a reference to His place as ‘ Lord’ 
seated ‘at the right hand of power.” Thus, when Christ 
went to His death, He looked forward not to a millenarian 
reign, but to what theologians have come to term ‘ mediatorial 
sovereignty.’ Beyond that, He places the last judgment; 
the concluding scene in the revealed programme of the world’s 
history. But Christ thinks it important to name, along 
with and before the last judgment, His reign from heaven over 
the history of the world. 

May we also quote in this connection Christ’s words to the 
penitent robber? It is not a future glory in this world, but 
an immediately impending glory in a better world, of which 
Christ promises him a share. ‘To-day,’ He says, ‘ thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise’ (Luke xxiii. 43). 

And, after His resurrection, all our authorities—Matthew, 
Luke, John; Mark deest—agree in telling us that Jesus 
renewed to the disciples the promise of the Holy Spirit. That 
is involved in the command to ‘baptize into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. For, since 
the days of John the Baptizer, baptism with water was under- 
stood as a symbol or pledge of the Messianic outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit. (Cf. Matt. xxviii. 19; Luke xxiv. 49; John 
xx. 22; Acts 1. 5, 8.) 

Hence, even if we do not press the words which affirm that 
the risen Lord in person gave His disciples commandment to 
go to the Gentiles, He turned their thoughts, not to a future 
compensation in a millennial age for the troubles they should 
have to bear, but to the present indwelling of His Spirit—a 
gift which implicitly separated the Church of the New Cove- 
nant from that of the Old. 


WILT. 


In spite of the predictions of destruction which He had 
launched against unbelieving Israel, it was the will of the risen 
Christ that His Gospel should first be published at Jerusalem 
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(Luke xxiv. 47). For God’s will is not a fate, but a conscious, 
flexible purpose. God is moral through and through; ‘the 
Lord is righteous in all His ways.’ Long before the parable 
of the potter and the clay was used by St. Paul to teach a 
crushing doctrine of Divine sovereignty, it had been used by the 
prophet Jeremiah to teach the very opposite doctrine. * Be- 
hold, as clay is in the potter’s hand, so are ye in mine hand, O 
house of Israel. At what instant I shall speak concerning a 
nation, and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it, if that nation, against whom I have 
pronounced, turn from their evil, I will repent of the evil that 
I thought to do unto them’ (xviii. 6-8). The clay is still in 
the hand of the righteous Master and Lord of all; if, at the 
eleventh hour, He sees cause to change the purpose which is 
already half executed, He will change it—and will verify His 
own unchangeableness by doing so. For He is ‘to the merci- 
ful, merciful, to the upright upright; pure to the pure, but 
froward to the froward.’? We are not puppets, going through 
destined parts in a stage-play, will we, nill we. We are 
subjects of a righteous moral government. This is the pre- 
supposition of all grace on God’s part towards men. 

Nevertheless the moral destiny of Israel as a whole was not 
to be changed even by the message of forgiveness from the 
risen Saviour. Individuals were to be saved; and, since com- 
munities are composed of individuals, the work of the apostles 
at Jerusalem was justified by the kind of its results, if not 
altogether by their amount. Stil, Jewish converts to the 
apostolic Church seem to have been mainly pilgrims from the 
Dispersion. Israel persisted in those sad moral traits which 
had drawn forth Christ’s condemnation; and His sentence, 
though delayed, was finally executed. 

The greater part of our New Testament falls into the period 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. In other words, it falls 
into a period of strained eschatological expectations : for the 
destruction of Jerusalem, without a personal advent, was God’s 
final reply to the feverish prayers of the Christian Church—a 
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reply conditioned, no doubt, by the special circumstances of 
the Church and world, yet, as we may hold, one expressing the 
inner mind of God, as it also harmonises with the central 
portions of Christ’s teaching. Meantime, the ethical contents 
of the Gospel had been hard pushed by its eschatological hopes. 
The two are not necessarily inconsistent. Yet there is risk in 
believing that the world is almost at an end, and that every 
true Christian is on the eve of being rapt into a state of glory 
—visibly triumphant over all his critics, and enemies, and 
oppressors. That is not a belief very suitable ‘for such a 
being as man is, in such a world as the present.” We may 
provisionally define the New Testament literature as the record 
of the process by which the ethical faith of Christ’s Gospel 
maintained its ground against this particular danger, and 
gradually worked its way back towards the mind of Christ. 

We may group the New Testament writings into classes by 
their attitude towards what we call broadly the doctrine of 
Antichrist. In our Lord’s own teaching, we may say that 
impenitent Israel was the antichristian force. But in apostolic 
times the doctrine of Antichrist is one form—not the only 
form—of conceiving Christianity as a drama rather than as a 
redemption—of conceiving its victory as one gained at the 
expense of human enemies, rather than as a victory which 
includes the salvation of its enemies. 

The first group of New Testament writings—Peter (early 
speeches of Acts, 1 Peter), James, and Hebrews—are Jewish- 
Christian writings dominated by the hope of Israel’s conver- 
sion, or, at any rate, confining their outlook to Israel. Here 
there is no Antichrist. Unbelieving Israel is struck out of 
the prophetic picture of the future, and nothing has taken its 
place. But the Lord’s return—whether in judgment only to 
the outlying world, or in mercy as well as in judgment—is 
looked for with strained expectation and earnest hope. 

Our second group of writings is the main body of the Pauline 
epistles—Thessalonians, the ‘ principal epistles’ (chiefly two), 
and the ‘captivity’ epistles (three out of four)—Without 
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definitely passing sentence of spuriousness on the Pastorals, we 
observe that they group themselves elsewhere.—Here, in the 
first instance, unbelieving Israel is antichrist (1 and 2 Thess.). 
But, when St. Paul works out his doctrinal positions further 
(Gal., Rom.), he opens up a historical perspective (Rom. xi.), 
instead of an eschatological drama, and the doctrine of anti- 
christ disappears from his writings; though he still expects the 
Parousia in the immediate future, and only gradually learns 
the truth that he is not himself to welcome Christ in the flesh. 

In the third place ; the Apocalypse stands by itself in recog- 
nising persecuting Rome as the antichrist. Hence its atti- 
tude towards the Gentile world as such—Gentile Christians 
apart—is almost exclusively hostile. And its dramatic out- 
line of coming events is certainly more Jewish than Christian. 
But we must group the Aramaic gospel of Matthew along with 
the Apocalypse, as having taken shape just before the fall of 
Jerusalem.t In that Gospel—as we still read in our own 
Matthew—the nearer enemy, unbelieving Judaism, is the 
antichrist. 

Fourthly ; the Epistles to the Seven Churches in the Apoca- 
lypse already refer to a different antichristian foree—libertinism 
as a heresy within the Church. This is the antichrist of 
Jude, with its dependent document, 2 Peter—perhaps of the 
Pastoral Epistles—and of 1 and 2 John. According to the 
established eschatological scheme, antichrist’s presence denotes 
that Christ will soon be present. But, in these writings, the 
expectation of the Advent sounds like an echo rather than 
like an original note—unless, perhaps, in Jude. 

Finally, we have the writings which have simply a historical 
outlook towards the career of the Christian Church—(Romans), 
Matthew, Luke, Acts, (Pastorals ?), (1 John), and the Fourth 
Gospel. 

We have not classed Mark’s Gospel here at all. It is short, 
objective, more directly historical, or less doctrinal, than most 
of the New Testament writings; and its original conclusion 
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has not come down to us. Nor do two private letters, Phile- 
mon and 3 John, happen to contain anything bearing on our 


inquiry. 


A. (a.) It is noteworthy that the document from which St. 
Luke has drawn in compiling the early chapters of Acts is 
definitely Millenarian. It assumes—just as Matt. xxiv. 3 
assumes certain determinant points of view—so it assumes that, 
sooner or later (Acts i. 7) ‘the kingdom’ is to be restored to 
Israel (2b. 6). And this is the point of view in the apostle 
Peter’s speeches. His speech on the day of Pentecost is, 
indeed, taken up with confirming the news of the Lord’s resur- 
rection by proof-texts from the Old Testament such as Jesus 
Himself had found there, and with calling the nation to repent- 
ance. But, once the tide of conversions began to set in, the 
apostle felt enabled to treat the crucifixion as a sin of ignor- 
ance (iii. 17), and therefore, according to the legal institutions 
of the Old Testament, as capable of pardon; the apostle felt 
enabled (19-21) to promise the return of Jesus as a ‘ season of 
refreshing ’—a ‘restoration,’ or perhaps ‘a fulfilment’?! of all 
the prophetic promises. ‘Unto you jirst, he adds, God has 
sent the message of His risen servant Jesus. 

This not ignoble Millenarianism—rooted in the hope of 
Israel’s conversion—probably represents the earliest attitude 
of belief in the Church after Pentecost. We shall see later 
how differently St. Luke conceives of the history in retrospect. 

(b.) In 1 Peter we have the same point of view. I follow 
Weiss in regarding this epistle as addressed by the leading 
member of the apostolic college to ‘elect’ (¢.e. converted or 
Christian) members of the Jewish diaspora in Asia Minor (i. 1), 
with a view to assuring these scattered congregations (ver. 12) 
that the message which has reached them, and which has 
rescued them from their previous conformity to the heathenism 
around them (ii. 9, 10), is (ver. 12) the true gospel of the grace 
of God in Christ. Now, ‘the day of visitation’ here (ii. 12) 
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can hardly be anything else than Christ's millennial reign. 
It is then that St. Peter expects the Gentiles shall be called 
into the fellowship of gospel blessings. Meantime he conceives 
of the work of Christ as an inner Jewish affair; and, though 
we do not hear of his prosecuting mission-work among his 
unbelieving fellow-countrymen, his epistle shows him to have 
been a true and tender shepherd of the flock of God. Aggres- 
sion is not the only duty of Christian preachers; they must 
also see that what has been gained is kept and edified. Christ 
had chosen vacillating Peter as ‘a rock’ for the building of 
His Church ; and we can see that his influence. must have 
greatly * strengthened his brethren ’ in the faith of the gospel. 

St. Peter has been called the apostle of hope. That is true, 
although it is also true that the whole Church was, at first, 
filled with the same spirit of earnest longing for the presence 
of the Master whom they loved. But let, us notice that with 
hope goes patience. Patience is the moral element in St. 
Peter's gospel. ‘ After they have suffered for a while’ (v. 10, 
cf. 12, iii. 14, iv. 12) he promises his readers eternal salvation. 
Thus the thought of Christ’s example (ii. 21, ili. 18, tv. 13) 
stands out before them clearer and more glorious. If the first 
disciples were over-hasty in wishing for Christ’s return, God 
‘gave them a better and more spiritual boon when He called 
them to the fellowship of Christ’s obedience and of His suffer- 
ings. The doctrine of resignation, or of patience, is brought 
out in the epistle in close dependence on the doctrine of 
Christ’s work. While this is so, the expectation that ‘the end 
of all things is at hand,’ that ‘ the time is come for judgment 
to begin,’ appears again and again (iv. ial Ts 

There is one more point to notice in this epistle—St. Peter’s 
doctrine of Christ’s preaching to the spirits in prison. The 
passage is obscure and intricate. Perhaps some of the copious 
Jewish apocryphal literature, which has perished, would have 
been our best commentator. We know that Noah figured in 
that fantastic elaboration of Old Testament material. As it 
is, we can see that St. Peter treats the flood as a parable both 
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of judgment and of mercy. It overwhelmed those who, in 
spite of God’s longsuffering, continued disobedient. It saved 
the righteous few from the world of filth and blasphemy in 
which they had lived—even as baptism (namely, the good 
profession of a Christian’s faith) cleanses the soul from its 
former sin, and brings a man into a new life of communion 
with the risen Christ.—But all this is by the way. And the 
points which concern us are, I think, really plain enough. 
Christ preached the gospel to the dead while He Himself 
abode under the power of death; and He preached for their 
salvation,—in order that, while ‘judged according to men in 
the flesh, they might ‘live according to God in the spirit’ 
(iv. 6). Thus the bare facts of Christ’s death and subsequent 
resurrection are made by the apostle to support a ‘larger 
hope’ than those admit who insist on confining the gospel to 
the living. And thus a very beautiful and effectual answer is 
given by anticipation to one of the sneers of modern unbelief. 
Was Christ really, we are asked, ‘ from Friday to Sunday naked 
in the abyss in Sheol, as a dead being among the dead’?! 
He was not dead, we reply, but quickened. ‘He went and 
preached unto the spirits in prison. We may not indeed 
feel certain that what we are here told is literal fact. Christ’s 
revelations in His new covenant are addressed to us, living men 
in this world. Of what happens in the regions that le beyond 
time and death we receive pictures, symbols, hints, sacred and 
satisfying promises; but the mysterious reality ‘doth not yet 
appear.” Even the fact of Jesus Christ’s stay in the abode 
of disembodied souls (so to call it) is, it seems to me, primarily 
a revelation to the living. If we describe that revelation by 
affirming that Christ did or experienced certain things, we say, 
like the apostle, that He preached to the spirits in prison. 
If we express the facts in coldly calculated scientific language, 
they are these—that, Christ having visited, not only the world 
of the living, but the world of the dead, there is necessarily 
hope not only for the living but for the dead; that He has 
1 Holsten, Zam Evangelium des Paulus u. des Petrus, p. 128. 
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given both worlds the consecration of His presence ; and that 
—however far it may go—whatever its ultimate issues may be 
—and by whatever means it may operate—His gospel must 
include both worlds in its message of mercy and hope. 

(c) The Epistle of James is of interest as being inscribed to 
the whole Jewish diaspora, converted and unconverted (i. 1). 
This indicates the author’s earnest longing and keen hope that 
his whole race might yet be won to Christ. For the epistle 
itself is addressed to Christians, children of ‘the Father’ 
(iii. 9), worshippers of ‘the Lord of glory’ (ii. 1). What he 
sought to do for the diaspora by a letter, St. James sought to 
do for Jerusalem and the Holy Land by his whole life. The 
missionary element towards Israel, which we missed in St. 
Peter, burns in the heart of St. James, although, of course, 
only towards Israel (cf. Acts xv. 13 sq., xxi. 18 sq. ; Gal. ii. 12). 
Does he refer to a millenarian work among Gentiles when he 
calls his own communion ‘a kind of first-fruits of God’s 
creatures’? (i. 18) ‘Tradition tells us that before the crash 
of the Roman conquest came, James had given his life as a 
martyr. 

In his epistle, it is the life of obedience—of Christian service 
__which is dwelt on with characteristic sternness and solem- 
nity, and with moving sincerity. The ‘wisdom’ of God dwells 
in man (i. 5, iii. 18 sg.); the word of God begets a new life 
which ‘saves the soul’ (i. 21). And, though not referring to 
Christ as the example of patience, the epistle is full of Chris- 
tian triumph over sorrow and suffering (i. 2, 12, yer 
But, while thus profoundly religious in his morality, it is true 
that St. James does not find any place for Christ in his intel- 
lectual scheme of doctrine except as lawgiver and judge. 
Hence his feeling is all the stronger that ‘the coming of the 
Lord is at hand,’—that ‘the judge standeth before the doors.’ 
There is no levity in his doctrine of the Second Advent. 
Humbly bending before the judge, he barely mentions ‘the 
kingdom’ and ‘crown of life, which God has promised to 
them that love Him (i. 12, 11. 5). 
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(d) The Epistle to the Hebrews is, both intellectually and 
spiritually, one of the masterpieces of the New Testament. 
It is addressed to Christians (vi. 1) of unmixed Hebrew race 
(ii. 16 e¢ passim), who have been in the habit of observing the 
Mosaic law, and who, partly under stress of outward trial 
(x. 32 sq., xil. 3 sq.), partly in weariness at the Lord’s delaying 
His coming (x. 37, xu. 3), partly from sheer want of intelli- 
gence (v. 11 sqg.), are in danger of giving up their Christian 
profession and of falling back upon Judaism (vi. 6, vii. 18, 
xiii. 13). This disposition had been strengthened by a recent 
movement among them (xi. 9 sq.) which, without denying 
Christ—for the author does not fulminate against it as he 
does against those who lapse from the gospel—yet tended to 
lead men towards the denial of Christ by giving them new 
reasons for valuing the Mosaic law. What these reasons may 
have been we cannot tell. Perhaps they exaggerated the 
value of the law as a bond of nationality, and as one insti- 
tuted by God. Our author meets the double danger by a 
theory of typology, according to which—if we may put his 
views into modern English—Old ‘Testament religion was always 
trying by repeated sacrifices to give peace to the conscience, 
but without success, so that the only thing it really guaran- 
teed to a worshipper was fellowship in the outward life of 
citizenship in Israel. The statement of his theory is compli- 
cated by the fact that he identifies spiritual religion not merely 
with the New 'Testament dispensation as such, but with the 
Platonic or Alexandrian ideal world of archetypal realities. 
In dealing with Jews, his theory had the advantage over St. 
Paul’s theory, of the letter and spirit, not only in that it con- 
ceded more to the Old Testament religion by making it a type, 
or shadowy representation, of true religion, but in that it was 
substantially nearer the truth. Both St. Paul and the author 
to the Hebrews, if you keep them to the letter of their theories, 
deny that the law ever satisfactorily performed positive reli- 
gious functions in the case of any soul. St. Paul makes the 
religious life of Old Testament believers a purely private 
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affair, standing in no relation to the works of the law which 
they were publicly bound to perform—by which, he says, they 
could never be justified, only condemned. The author to the 
Hebrews makes the religious life of Old Testament believers a 
constant beginning of communion with God which came to 
an abrupt end before it reached its goal. This is extrava- 
gant. ‘The law was a joy, and not an occasion of struggle at 
all, to many pious individuals (e.g. Ps. cxix.). And sacrifice 
was the vehicle of sincere praise to many others (cf. Ps. iv. 5, 
li. 19, cxli. 2). Both writers state the effects which the Old 
Testament economy produced in the long-run, as if these 
effects had been universal and inevitable. But, once admit 
that for a time the Old Testament worship seemed to satisty 
the conscience, and the philosophy of religion given us in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews becomes as acute and comprehensive 
as any theory could well be. 

In the light of this theory, the temptation to relapse into 
Judaism, however strong by the magic of old associations, 
was irrational. Religiously, the Old Testament had never 
been thoroughly alive, and was now stone dead. As to its 
national or ‘fleshly’ advantages, the author calls upon his 
readers, now, for the first time, to surrender these from love 
to Christ, who, in love to them, had ‘suffered without the 
gate’ (xiii. 12, 19). They need not think, he tells them, that 
their life will feel empty if they are not in communion with 
a sacrificial worship. The sacrifice of praise, the sacrifice of 
active benevolence, the sacrifice of well-doing, are permanent 
elements in the service of God (vv. 15, 16). This very strong 
practical demand, that they should denationalise themselves, 
constitutes in one sense the gist of the letter. The author 
hopes—having paved his way by this masterly argument—to 
visit the Church for himself, and to see things put in train 
according to his wishes (verse 23). 

In some respects we are wounded by the stern tone of the 
writer. If he meant to insist that those who had once relapsed 
should not be readmitted to communion (vi. 4 sq.), then his 
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views have been rejected by the consensus of the Christian 
Churches, though these views were supported by a whole series 
of rigorist heretics in the early centuries,—Montanists, Nova- 
tians, Donatists. The author’s position and circumstances 
explain that he should write with stern faithfulness. Yet we 
cannot help wondering that he should show so little of the 
spirit of adoption as never once to call God Father, except in 
the austerely tender phrase, ‘Shall we not much rather be in 
subjection to the Father of spirits, and live ?’ (xii. 9.) Hardly 
any other book in the New Testament is so lacking in this note 
of the Christian consciousness. But, when he turns from God, 
the ‘consuming fire, to Jesus Christ, the revealer of God, the 
author discloses a deep and strong apprehension of the manifold 
elements of Christ’s work. Perhaps no other New 'Testament 
writer holds together, with so much fervency, the memory of 
Christ’s probation, as a man, and the faith of His Divine glory. 
The historical picture of the Man of Sorrows plays a part here 
which we can hardly parallel from any of St. Paul’s epistles. 
The date of the epistle can be fixed with considerable pre- 
cision. It is addressed to a Church which had received the 
gospel not directly from the Lord, but from His personal dis- 
ciples (ii. 3), some considerable time before the date at which 
the author writes (v. 12), so that they were now in danger from 
weariness at the Lord’s seeming delay (x. 36, xii. 3). On the 
other hand, the temple worship must still have been carried 
on; not simply because the author uses the present tense in 
describing its ceremonies—that might have been part of his 
literary manner—but because, had the destruction of Jeru- 
salem already taken place, he could not have failed to make 
capital out of the event, as the judgment of God upon the 
inadequate and now effete system of animal sacrifices. And 
probably the signs of the approaching Jewish war were proofs 
to the author that Christ’s advent was near at hand (x. 37). 
We are thus led to put the epistle as near the date of the 
Jewish war as we dare—shortly before 70 a.p.—By the way, 
in spite of St. James’s position at Jerusalem, there is no trace 
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of monarchical episcopacy in the Jewish-Christian Church to 
which our epistle is sent.—On the other hand, we cannot name 
either the author or the Church addressed. It is natural to try 
to fit the epistle to the circumstances of the mother Church 
at Jerusalem—the one great Church of purely Jewish blood 
with which we are acquainted. And there is nothing in the 
doctrinal contents of the epistle which could not be perfectly 
well explained upon that view. But, on the other hand, mem- 
bers of the Church we are in search of seem to have suffered 
fine and imprisonment at some former period of persecution 
(x. 32, 34), but never to have suffered death (xii. 4) for 
Christ’s name. Their ‘ministry to the saints’ (vi. 10) most 
naturally means that they helped to swell the contributions 
sent up to Jerusalem, both by the Jewish (Gal. ii. 10) and by 
the Gentile Christians of other lands. Again, the Church in 
Palestine did not hear the gospel at second-hand (ii. 3); it 
was evangelised by the Master Himself. Finally, the tone of 
rebuke, in which the author speaks of his readers’ low attain- 
ments in the Christian life, seems to forbid the view that he 
was addressing himself to Jerusalem. He was addressing a 
Church that was wavering in its faith down to the very foun- 
dation. Hence one can only feel amazement when excellent 
scholars like Dr. B. Weiss! and Dr. A. B. Bruce? light-heart- 
edly set aside all this evidence, and take for granted that the 
epistle was addressed to Jerusalem. 

If it were so addressed, Weiss unquestionably gives the 
most probable view of its authorship,—that it was written by 
Barnabas, after death had carried away James and the other 
leaders of the Church. The rich and generous Levite must 
have had great influence at Jerusalem; and tradition names 
him once—by Tertullian—as author of this epistle. But 
could even Barnabas speak with such severity to the illus- 
trious and rather fanatical mother Church (Acts xxi. 20)? 
And, if St. James had just been martyred, is not Heb. xii. 4a 
most astonishing statement? In no case could the words mean 


1 Introduction to New Testament. 2 Expositor for March 1888. 
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that the actual readers of the epistle had not died for the 
gospel’s sake ; that was self-evident. The words must mean that 
none from among the Church had gained the martyr’s crown. 

If Barnabas was the writer, the epistle may possibly have 
been sent to Cyprus. Barnabas’s home was there (Acts iv. 36) ; 
he had visited the island twice at least on his gospel tours 
(xiii. 4-12, xv. 39) ; and on the first occasion, so far as we read, 
the mission was carried on almost entirely in the synagogues 
of the Jews (xiii. 5). On the other hand, the epistle is not the 
sort of book which one expects from Barnabas. Its author 
seems hardly the man to be eclipsed by Paul either in oratory 
or in mental power. And, to some minds, it seems natural 
to explain Tertullian’s attribution of authorship—which he 
makes confidently, as if there were no dispute about it—by his 
having confused our epistle in his memory with the so-called 
‘ Epistle of Barnabas.’ 

If Luther’s guess is right, and Apollos was the author, then 
it is natural to suppose that Apollos addressed himself to his 
home at Alexandria. Ritschl has argued with great ingenuity? 
that the Church there was at first peculiarly Jewish, with 
its single bishop and college of twelve presbyters. Now our 
epistle does correspond remarkably well to what we are told of 
Apollos. It is an Alexandrian book ; it ‘ powerfully confutes 
the Jews . . . showing by the Scriptures that Jesus is the 
Christ’ (Acts xviii. 28); and even the prominence given to 
‘the teaching of baptisms’ (Heb. vi. 2)? is more natural in an 
old disciple of John the Baptist (Acts xviii. 25). Against this 
it is objected that the Pauline authorship is strongly supported 
by learned Alexandrian Fathers at a later date. Might we 
meet this objection by supposing that the Gentile Church of 
later years did not fully inherit the traditions of the earlier 
Jewish-Christian community at Alexandria ? 

If these views fall to the ground, we must, so far as I see, 
give up all endeavour to name either the author or the 
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2 ¢ Laying on of hands’=Christian fulfilment of John’s prediction. 
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destination of the book. St. Paul is, of course, utterly out of 
the question, and so are all St. Paul’s Churches (unless Cyprus). 
Not only is his theology different, especially his doctrine of 
the law; besides that, his congregations blended together the 
Jewish and the Gentile element. Nor could he think of 
writing to Jewish Churches lying outside of his allotted mis- 
sion-field. Or, if he did, he would write in vain. 

We conclude, then; some Church of purely Jewish blood 
within reach of Italy (xiii. 24—not a Jewish community far 
East), acquainted with and deferential towards Timothy, the 
circumcised pupil of St. Paul (xiii. 23), probably either the 
church of Cyprus or that of Alexandria, was addressed by a 
contemporary of 'Timothy’s,—perhaps Barnabas, more pro- 
bably Apollos, possibly some unknown man. 

Little as we know, however, there is one point of importance 
which can be made out, and which ought to be dwelt upon. 
Our author is confident of enjoying the sympathy of the 
office-bearers of the Church which he addresses (xiii. 17); he 
is confident of holding the same faith in which former rulers 
of their Church had lived and died (td. 7). The intellectual 
movement which he combats (vv. 8-12), and which, he fears, 
will tend to throw his readers into the arms of the synagogue, 
is a novelty, an innovation. This purely Jewish Church, with 
ats purely Jewish mode of life, had professed substantially the 
same faith in Christ which animates the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In it, as in Galatia (Gal. v. 15, 20, 26, vi. 6), Judaising innova- 
tions had not been made with the goodwill of Church rulers, 
but in a spirit of jealousy against them. Perhaps it will be said 
our author was mistaken in this appeal. No; he was too skilful 
a dialectician to make any appeal which might chance to recoil 
upon himself. He knew that religious trust in Christ as the 
Saviour, not trust in good works, was the essence of the gospel 
professed everywhere by the Churches, whether of Jewish or of 
Gentile blood. He knew that the Jewish garment of outward 
habits, which the Churches of unmixed Jewish blood had 
hitherto worn, covered the spiritual hopes and beliefs of truly 
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Christian hearts. Ebionism was not the first form of 
Christianity ; it is a diseased malformation. 

Of the immediate effects of the epistle we know as little as 
we do of its author or of its recipients. But, when the blow 
fell, when Jerusalem was destroyed, then, though ‘He that 
should come’ had not ‘come,’ but still ‘tarried’ (x. 37), yet 
it was manifest that God had judged the sacrificial system. 
The particular danger against which the epistle is aimed had 
thus been decisively obviated in the course of God’s providence. 
But, after Jerusalem fell, the epistle must have been of the 
greatest service to Christians of Jewish race in convincing 
them that the blow to their patriotic affections did not touch 
their spiritual treasures, that in Christ they had everything, 
that theirs was ‘a kingdom that cannot be shaken’ (xii. 28) 
even although they ‘had not here an abiding city’ (x1. 14). 


B. We have now carried our survey of the literature of the 
Jewish section of the Church down to the very verge of the 
fall of Jerusalem. And we must now break off from it in 
order to say something of the Apostle Paul. 

I conceive that the Twelve were justified in devoting them- 
selves almost exclusively to Israel, so long as their Master’s 
sentence of judgment upon the rebellious generation remained 
unexecuted. But I conceive that any of the Twelve would 
have been no less justified in breaking through that restriction 
in order to carry out the commission of the risen Lord. As 
it was, the Gentile mission came into being slowly, partly 
through the agency of Barnabas. But another and a more 
powerful agent had been prepared for this great work. God 
from heaven had chosen a new Apostle to serve the gospel in 
heathen lands. Saul of Tarsus, ‘the rising hope of the sterner’ 
Pharisee party, was struck down by miracle when on his way 
as a persecutor to Damascus; step by step his reluctance was 
overborne, and he was launched on the Gentile world. 

The other disciples had always seen the old covenant and 
the new in line with each other. They had grown up into 
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Christianity while they continued to observe the practices of 
their Jewish faith. But Saul, the unbeliever, had caught 
alarm from the spread of the new infection ; his jealous spirit 
had divined how far the new sect might come to differ from 
the tradition of the fathers. With a wrong-headed but not 
wrong-hearted frenzy, ignorantly, in unbelief, he set himself 
to stamp out the contagion. So fine a spirit could not but 
feel scruples in such work ; he was ‘kicking against the pricks.’ 
But these things did not check him; he rushed on, until Jesus 
Christ, a visible form, an articulate voice, came to meet him 
in heavenly glory as he drew near to Damascus. Then his 
old life fell in pieces about him, and he was born into a new 
life. His endeavours to save himself had only increased his 
guilt; his endeavours to do God’s service had been only a 
fighting against God. Now he was saved by grace, because 
he had passed out of the old covenant, and been made an 
unworthy partaker of the new covenant of forgiveness. 

With all this, St. Paul’s love for his countrymen of course 
remained, and grew deeper, giving him ‘great sorrow and 
unceasing pain in his heart’ (Rom. ix. 2). Like any other 
good man who had been convicted of grievous sin, the apostle 
yearned to lead into the right way those whom he had hurried 
along the wrong path (Acts ix. 20, 29; xxii. 18 sq.). Perhaps 
it was part of his punishment that he was not allowed to 
labour for this end. God had chosen him for a different 
function (Gal. i. 16). He was specially fitted to labour among 
Gentiles, because, Hebrew of Hebrews as he was, his own 
experience had made it so plain to him that the Jew with his 
law was no nearer salvation than the Gentile without it, and 
that the Gentile in Christ was as near God as any believer of 
the seed of Abraham. Hence the world became this apostle’s 
field. The rest took the Jews for their share; he got mankind 
for his (Gal. ii. 9). Barnabas no doubt was with him; and, 
even after they had quarrelled, Paul thinks of his old companion 
(1 Cor. ix. 6) as an apostle of Gentiles, just as he calls himself 
‘an apostle’ of Gentiles (Rom. xi. 13). But St. Paul is quite 
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aware of his practical primacy. When he is attacked by 
malicious admirers of the Twelve, he boldly retorts that he 
‘laboured more abundantly than they all’ (1 Cor. xv. 10) in the 
same gospel (ver. 11). He has done and suffered more than 
all others (2 Cor. xi. 21 sg.); there ‘ presseth upon him daily 
anxiety for all the churches’ (2b. 28). When, with his fine 
strategic eye, he resolves to get possession of Rome as a head- 
quarters for Christian life and labour, he tells the Church there, 
in the powerful epistle by which he makes them acquainted 
with his system of belief, that ‘he purposed to come to them, 
that he might have some fruit in them also, even as in the rest of 
the Gentiles,’ being ‘ debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians, 
both to the wise and to the foolish’ (Rom. i. 13, 14). He tells 
them, too, that (xv. 16) he is ‘a minister of Christ Jesus unto 
the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, that the offering 
up of the Gentiles might be made acceptable, being sanctified 
by the Holy Ghost.’ Evidently he feels that he is responsible 
to Christ for more than half the world. He ‘had been in- 
trusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision, even as Peter 
with the gospel of the circumcision’ (Gal. ii. 7). 

Yet reason would that the gospel should begin at the 
synagogue, though it must afterwards pass to the market-place 
or the school of rhetoric. Hence, both in Asia Minor and in 
Greece, we find St. Paul systematically giving his first attention 
to the Jewish community. Unhappily his success is never very 
great among his own people. Soon they develop, in opposition 
to the gospel, a system of intercivic or even international 
persecution (Acts xiil. 45-50, xiv. 2, 19, xvii. 5, 13, xviii. 12). 
At Thessalonica, Jewish malignity was peculiarly marked. 

(a, 6) This state of matters is reflected in the first two 
epistles of St. Paul which we possess—the epistles to Thessa- 
lonica. The missionary theology which these epistles reveal 
is of a very simple kind. God is soon to judge the world 
(1 Thess. 1.10; 2 Thess. 1. 5, sqg.; cf. Acts xvii. 30, 31). The 
proof of this is the resurrection of Jesus (ib.); and the post- 
ponement of His return is the opportunity of mankind to 
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escape from the coming wrath (id.). In other words, St. Paul 
has not yet formulated in his public teaching addressed to 
Gentiles any doctrine of the atonement. 

He and his converts have suffered so much from Jewish 
violence and hatred (1 Thess. ii. 14-16) that St. Paul, falling 
back on Christ’s own denunciation of Jerusalem ‘ which 
killeth the prophets’—of the generation which ‘filled up’ the 
sin of its whole race—repeats the dreadful assurance that God 
has finally rejected them (2b. 16; Matt. xxiii. 33). 

Hence, when in 2 Thessalonians St. Paul speaks of a future 
great manifestation of antichristian wickedness (ii. 3 sq.), he 
must be looking for it within the Jewish unbelieving community. 
That is his interpretation of the eschatological doctrine of 
antichrist. Our only difficulty lies in his combining this pre- 
diction with the call for watchfulness based on the assurance 
that ‘the day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night’ 
(1 Thess. v. 2). His second epistle is to guard the doctrine of 
the first from abuse ; does it not clash with the doctrine of the 
first epistle? It certainly seems to do so. But this is no 
reason for questioning the genuineness of 2 Thessalonians. 
Later on, in Rom. xi., St. Paul gives a different perspective of 
the future, and yet in Philippians we find the conviction as 
warm as ever that ‘the Lord is at hand.” We may ourselves 
feel that it is most reverent, in view of Christ’s words, not 
to scheme out a series of events in the future as certain to 
come about before the Second Advent. But St. Paul did 
not feel himself bound by this consideration. 

(c) St. Paul’s teaching is materially modified when he has to 
face Jewish-Christian controversy. He had already had to do 
battle for gospel liberty at Antioch and Jerusalem (Acts xv. ; 
Gal. ii.). Now his congregations of Celtic converts were 
invaded by Judaising fanatics, who tried to propitiate the 
enmity of their unbelieving Jewish brethren by making cir- 
cumcision co-extensive with Christianity, and by thus turning 
gospel missions into a means of aggrandising the Jewish 
nation (Gal. vi. 12). They came among the simple, easily 
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impressed Galatians with the reputation of good Christian men, 
—dwelt upon the prerogatives of the twelve (ii. 6),—told the 
people that, unless they assumed the obligations of law as God 
had once revealed these, they were incomplete Christians 
(iii. 3), nay, more, were imperilling their eternal salvation 
(v. 4; cf. Acts xv. 1). Naturally they met with only too much 
success (i. 6; iii. 1; iv. 9, 10). 

This whole campaign, and the theory on which it proceeded, 
stirred St. Paul’s nature to its depths. Incomplete Christians, 
indeed! Incomplete Christians apart from the law! What 
had the law done for Paul? (i. 13, 14.) Or for the men of 
Jerusalem ? (Rom. x. 3.) The law is the abstract scheme of a 
possible justification ; but really, among sinful men, it works 
only condemnation. It was never meant to give life. Salva- 
tion rests on the promise, which is quite a different thing. 
Grace and works exclude one another. Not that the law of 
God is opposed to His grace; but all it was given for was to 
shut men up to the gospel, when, in God’s good time, the gospel 
revelation should come. In itself it was weak and beggarly— 
human—worldly. Now that grace has come, and Christ has 
brought redemption, the weariness of the old system is gone ; 
we are free. Why imperil our souls by going back into legal 
bondage? <A truly moral life is the gift of the Spirit, who 
comes to all that are ‘in Christ,’ and enables them, like Christ, 
to die to selfishness and sin. 

Such were the thoughts which came burning hot to St. Paul’s 
mind as he laboured to save his deluded converts. 'Though his 
treatment of law en the Old Testament may seem to us a paradox 
or an anachronism, still he and his opponents were substantially 
agreed in regarding the law as a means of self-salvation; and 
there is no doubt that the whole religious significance of Jesus 
Christ was imperilled by the Judaisers (iii. 26, 27). 

(d) But, what he had gained at so great a cost, St. Paul 
was minded to use to the full. He had gasped out his protest 
to the Galatians as it were in sobs; but, when he recollects 
himself, he repeats the same process of thought calmly and 
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systematically in his great Epistle to the Romans. The real 
question at stake was no less than this—whether ‘the gospel 
were the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth’ (Rom. i. 16). And, if he could win acceptance at 
Rome for the truths which God had committed to him, he might 
hope to find it easier to transfer the headquarters of Christian 
missions to the capital of the world. The universal sin of man, 
which the law only serves to bring more sadly to view, clears 
the ground for that great manifestation of God’s grace in Christ 
by which, in Him, those who believe find everything. This 
gift is made to faith—the only organ (ch. iv.) of religious 
blessing ; and is as universal as sin itself (ch. v.), and incom- 
parably more powerful. The next section of the epistle 
(vi.-vill.) treats of the Christian life; and, beautiful as its 
teaching is, it seems to be somewhat hampered by St. Paul’s 
paradox as to the law. 

In the third section we find St. Paul’s new programme for 
the course of Christian history. In order to understand his 
connection of thought, we must try to throw ourselves into the 
attitude of a Jewish-Christian reader. We shall then see that 
the gospel of grace appears to be co ipso the withdrawal of 
privilege from Israel—nay more; the withdrawal of grace from 
Israel. True, the gospel addresses itself ‘to the Jew first’ 
(i. 16). Yet the gospel of Christ’s cross only came into being 
through the unbelief of some,—a sin which redounded to God’s 
glory (iii. 3, 7). Their unbelief during Christ’s earthly minis- 
try, which killed Him, and their unbelief afterwards, clinging 
to the law (ix. 32) as their hope, were manifestations of the 
same principle. God’s rejection of Israel, and God’s mercy to 
the world, were two sides of the same decree (xi. 15 sg.). This 
is sound Christianity, based on the teaching of Christ Himself. 
But, now that St. Paul has to take a systematic view of the 
whole dispensations of God’s grace, he feels constrained to ask, 
Can the sentence of rejection be God’s last word to His ancient 
people? Observe, he does not ask, as we should do, Could 
God prepare the way of the gospel for ages, in order to hurry 
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through its historical career within a single generation? St. 
Paul habitually expected that the gospel age would be brief. 
But his faith in God’s constancy forbade him to believe that 
Israel, the chosen, could be finally rejected. Hence he falls 
back on the doctrine of election. ‘God forbid; God did not 
cast off his people, which he foreknew’ (xi. 1, 2). He points 
out that God’s grace had always been selective,—that never, 
in Israel’s history, had the spiritual seed of God quite co- 
incided with the ‘children of the flesh’—that, even in pro- 
phetic times, only a ‘remnant’ had been in true fellowship 
with heaven. Thus it is nothing wonderful if many or most 
of the generation then alive should be cast off. But, on the 
other hand, their rejection as a nation cannot be final. God 
does not repent of His gifts. He has permitted the impeni- 
tence of Israel in order that the Gentiles may be saved ; but, 
when the ‘fulness’ of the Gentiles will come in, Israel, seeing 
their blessedness, will be moved to emulation, and ‘life from 
the dead’ will follow (vv. 11-15, 30, 31). Thus ‘God hath 
shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have mercy upon 
all’ (ver. 32). 

These chapters would be plain sailing but for a digression in 
ch. ix., where St. Paul is justifying by history the elective or 
selective character of God’s dealings with Israel. In doing 
this, he lays down extremely hard predestinarian doctrine. For 
a moment, the apostle is a Calvinist or even a hyper-Calvinist. 
He thinks that he must adopt this doctrine of individual 
unconditional predestination in order to justify his doctrine 
of God’s handling of the Jewish race. 

But the truth is, that this logical bye-path, had he continued 
in it, would have proved as fatal to the apostle’s argument, and 
therefore to his peace of mind, as it has proved to the peace of 
mind of many of his readers. If God’s decree deals with men 
simply as isolated individuals, and deals with each according 
to God’s sovereign good pleasure, irrespectively of moral con- 
- siderations, then the argument that ‘the gifts and the calling 
of God are without repentance’ proves nothing for the apostle. 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob may be safe in glory, through the 
operation of irresistible grace, in accordance with an irreversible 
decree of election; and the children of the kingdom may be 
cast into the outer darkness, in accordance with another irre- 
versible decree of sovereign reprobation: and yet there will be 
no variableness with God. It is plain that the apostle occupies 
two incompatible points of view. And we shall do best to 
regard his Calvinism as a remainder of Pharisee logic, which he 
mistakenly thinks he must hold fast in order to safeguard the 
religious conception of God’s grace. For observe how quickly 
he begins to qualify it. First, indeed, he tells us bluntly that 
we must not presume to criticise God (ix. 20, 21). But next | 
he hints at the persistent moral guilt of those whom God con- 
demns (ver. 22), and finally dwells on the subordination of God’s 
partial decree of judgment to His world-wide purpose of grace 
(vv. 23, 24). Still more manifestly does he throw overboard 
his Pharisee logic when he resumes, in ch. xi., the theory of a 
national election. If those who are ‘in Christ’ do not ‘ continue’ 
in Him, they shall be ‘ cut off’ (v. 22). Where is the inamis- 
sibility of grace? And, if those who have been ‘broken off? 
(ver. 20) ‘continue not in their unbelief, they shall be grafted 
in again’ (ver. 23). Where is the sovereignty of their reproba- 
tion? And, finally, the ultimate purpose of God, to which all 
His decrees converge, is ‘ that he might have mercy upon all.’ 
Where is Calvinism now? A good man, if he falls into error 
once, gets up, shakes himself clean again, and goes on his way ; 
but a man of narrow heart and cold affections runs straight 
into the ditch and never emerges. 

What specially concerns us is the fact of the disappearance of 
the doctrine of Antichrist from St. Paul’s theology. The 
question, whether Gentile Christians should be circumcised, 
raised distinctly the issue whether Christianity was a new 
religion. The Church of Jerusalem, absorbed in the hope of 
the second advent, and in its own theory of the events which 
were to lead up to the advent, had doubtless trusted Christ for, 
salvation, but had never thought out to its consequences the 
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essential newness of the new covenant. When St. Paul states 
a theory of the religion of Christ, he regains the ethical con- 
tents of the Gospel in the shape of a doctrine of atonement 
and a doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Accordingly, the drama of 
the Christian religion vanishes from his own writings, and a 
historical perspective takes its place. Antichrist never re- 
appears in St. Paul’s epistles. And in these two—Galatians 
and Romans—eschatology is almost lost sight of. I believe 
indeed that ‘life from the dead’ (Rom. xi. 15) must denote 
the literal resurrection; but I believe this chiefly on the 
ground that St. Paul’s prophetic programme would be incom- 
plete if he did not at least indicate an eschatological terminus. 
Still, that is only a hint—an undertone. Later epistles show 
that the hope of the Lord’s speedy return still lay warm at the 
heart of St. Paul. But it is significant that, in spite of his 
personal feelings, his doctrinal epistles should open up a 
prospect of moral growth which (to say the least) does not 
demand that the end of the world should come speedily. 

Furthermore: it is significant that the first great theoreti- 
cal epistle should use the language of universalism. I do not 
suppose that the apostle meant to teach dogmatic universalism. 
Nor do I think that moral beings, under probation, could pro- 
perly be indulged with such a revelation. Yet we, as well as 
St. Paul, just in proportion as Christian principle gets upper- 
most in our minds, necessarily yearn and long for a universal 
triumph of the grace of God. That aspiration is inborn in 
the Christian heart ; God will deal with it, according to His 
wisdom. 

(e) I must also say something about an eschatological passage 
from a nearly contemporary epistle—about 1 Cor. xv. This is 
the more necessary, as many writers (¢.g., such different men as 
Pfleiderer and Godet) find millenarianism in vv. 23, 24. The 
most probable view of the heresy combated is, that it rested 
on Greek philosophy, and denied or ridiculed the idea of a 
glorified body (vv. 35, 44). St. Paul begins by pointing out that 
this criticism—whatever private speculations it may cherish in 
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favour of immortality—destroys the whole Christian system, 
since it is incompatible with one central truth—the bodily 
resurrection of Christ. Thus verses 17-19 are not positions 
held by the heretics, but positions which St. Paul charges on 
them as consequences of their doctrine—which he thinks they 
must allow to flow from it—and from which he expects them 
to shrink back in horror. Similarly, verses 29-34 (with their 
several exegetical puzzles—but these do not concern us) are 
further irreligious consequences which he charges on the natural 
drift (ver. 33) of such teaching. 

As against it, Paul takes his stand on the well-attested fact 
of Christ’s resurrection,—the pledge of our forgiveness, the 
pledge of our own completed bodily redemption in the future. 
He falls back on Ps. cx., twice, as we have seen, made use of 
by Christ. St. Peter had combined this Psalm with Ps. xvi. ; 
St. Paul combines it with Ps. viii., to which—on the strength 
of the phrase, ‘Son of Man’—he gives a Messianic inter- 
pretation. Christ, between His resurrection ( = ascension) and 
His Second Advent, is seated at the Father’s right hand 
‘ till God hath put all Christ’s enemies under his feet.” The 
last enemy to be subdued is death ; ze. the resurrection of the 
saints is the last point which we can discern in the prospect 
opened up to us by such a text as Ps. cx. 1. Those who find 
millenarianism in the passage postulate (Godet) two resurrec- 
tions—one (evra) of the saints, at Christ’s return ; a second 
(cira) after the millennium, at the ‘end’ of all things—a 
resurrection of those who died ignorant of the gospel, or im- 
penitent, some of whom may have been converted in Hades. 
This final re-embodiment of the converted and unconverted 
dead is, thinks Godet, Christ’s final victory over death. Now, 
there can be no doubt that the apostle supposes an interval 
between Christ’s advent and the end. And there can be no 
doubt, further, that in that interval he places the general 
judgment of men and angels, in which the risen saints are to 
take part (vi. 2, 3). But for a second resurrection I can find 
no room ‘in his doctrine. ‘The abolition of the last enemy’ 
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can be nothing else than the swallowing up of death in victory 
(xv. 54); and that takes place (ver. 53) when dead saints are 
raised, and living saints transformed. Or why should the 
apostle speak of the ‘dast trump’ (ver. 52) if there are to be 
another trumpet and another resurrection and another victory 
over death about a thousand years later? There is no room 
for a millennium. Christ having been endowed_with ‘ media- 
torial sovereignty’ only ‘ ¢2// his enemies are subdued ’—then, 
when the saying is fulfilled, ‘Thou hast put all things under 
his feet, the mediatorial dispensation, having reached its goal, 
shall cease, and God shall be all in all. 

If we were to judge by this passage alone, we should probably 
agree with Weiss that St. Paul confined the resurrection to 
believers, and assigned perpetual Hades to the Christless (cf. 
Psalter of Solomon). But the history of opinion makes this 
improbable. We therefore conclude that St. Paul merely 
omits to mention the resurrection of the wicked, and that he 
does this because it is the resurrection of the righteous to 
eternal life which corresponds to the primary religious pos- 
tulate, and also because the Christian belief in immortality, 
resting as it does upon Christ’s resurrection, speaks with em- 
phasis and certainty of the believer’s prospects, but far less 
directly of the unbeliever’s. 

Although we refuse to read universalism into the apostle’s 
words, we see here again how inevitably any emphatic state- 
ment of the Christian hope tends towards universalism. If the 
apostle had worked in the shadow side of the Second Advent, 
his beautiful picture would have been marred, and his hymn of 
triumph would have died away in weeping and wailing. 

(f) In 2 Cor. we find evidence that, about this time, it began 
to dawn on the apostle that he might not be spared to see the 
Second Advent. In 1 Thess. iv. he instinctively groups himself 
with the living ‘ that are left’ (ver. 17), as distinguished from 
‘the dead in Christ.” And, in 1 Cor. xv., he is even more em- 
phatic: ‘The dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.’ Of course he does not teach this as a doctrinal 
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certainty. It slips out by the way, as an unquestioned assump- 
tion. But, in 2 Cor. v., he faces the possibility that he may be 
called to die. There is no difficulty in the passage, as compared 
with 1 Cor. xv., unless we are going wilfully to make difficulties. 
We have the promise, he says, of an eternal glorified body, 
with which Christ will clothe us when He appears from heaven. 
That is what we long for—what we groan for (cf. Rom. viii. 23) 
—being ‘absent from the Lord’ [and therefore quite as miser- 
able as any Platonist in the prison of the flesh ?] Nay more ; 
it is God’s will that we should be ill at ease in our half-saved 
condition, even although we have the joy of [knowing that 
Christ has conquered death, and of] the indwelling Spirit as a 
pledge of our spiritual body and of eternal life. 


‘ Tis life, of which our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant.’ 


But, if it please God that we like Christ should be unclothed 
of this warm bodily wrapping, and should pass ‘ through the 
grave and gate of death’ to our home with Christ,—we are still 
of good courage, and long even to be absent from the body 
that we may be at home with the Lord. 

The captivity epistles are quite on the same ground. 

(g) That to the Philippians contains the least novelty. St. 
Paul has no anxiety for the Church at Philippi, except for some 
personal quarrels (ii. 2 sq. 14, iv. 2)—against which he urges 
the example of Christ’s coming down from heaven for our sake— 
and except for the ever urgent anxiety caused by the Judaisers. 
(iii. 2 sq.). He has now advanced to the point of an ardent. 
desire for death (i. 23). Still, it is his strong belief (ver. 25), 
although not matter of certainty with him (ii. 17), that he 
will still be spared for a season to his dear converts. But soon 
(iv. 5) the final change must come. That glorious Being, 
who had appeared to him on the road to Damascus, will 
appear in like splendour before all the world, and will ‘ fashion 
anew’ the old, weary, pain-racked bodies of His servants, till 
they assume the likeness of His own glorified Presence, ‘ accord- 
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ing to the working whereby He is able even to subject all 
things unto Himself? (iii. 20, 21). 

(h) At Colosse a new sort of heresy had arisen, which after- 
wards developed into Gnosticism. Connected on the one side 
with Jewish tendencies (ii. 16), and with ascetic practices (ver. 
21 sq.), it involved, on the other side, a superstitious reverence 
for all manner of intermediary beings, placed between God and 
man(18). To this St. Paul replies, Such beings can do nothing 
for you; and, whatever you might desire to obtain through 
them, you can get much more from Christ’s Divine glory. The 
uniqueness, the majesty of the Christian dispensation grows 
before the apostle’s eyes, as he contrasts it with the baseless 
dreams of the new error (ii. 3). Whatever powers may exist 
in heavenly places, depend and always have depended upon 
Christ (i. 16). How great is the revelation made through 
Him! (ver. 27.)—The practical outlook still ends in the same 
hope as before (iii. 4). 

(t) The truths arrived at in a second controversy, St. Paul 
for the second time embodies in a calmly expository treatise. 
It seems to have been a circular letter to several Churches ; 
hence we may explain the absence of salutations. ‘The Epistle 
to the Romans seems similarly to have been circulated in dif- 
ferent directions—as we should indeed expect. In ‘ Ephe- 
sians’ there is the same awe-struck sense as in Colossians of 
the greatness of the gospel (i. 9, 10) and of the supremacy of 
‘Christ (20 sq.). Ephesians even lays more stress on the abso- 
lute blending of Jews and Gentiles in Jesus Christ (ii. 14, iii. 
6 sqg.). Many have denied its genuineness. And we may 
wonder that St. Paul should so express himself if, as seems 
probable, there were Jewish Churches, in Palestine and else- 
where, who never ventured outside the hedge of ‘the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances’ till after the fall of 
Jerusalem (cf. Ep. to Heb., Rev.). On the other hand, the 
epistle retains St. Paul’s characteristic point of view as even 
(e.g.) the Pastoral Epistles certainly do not. Our great proof 
of God’s purpose of mercy and power is in the resurrection of 
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Christ (1.19). We have also the ‘ earnest’ of the Holy Spirit | 
(i. 14). Christ is reigning over us from heaven, according to 
Old ‘Testament prediction (iv. 8). But the full redemption, 
for which we long, and which the Holy Spirit ‘seals’ to us, 
is still future (2b. 30). 

We ought also to notice that in Eph. iv. 9 there is an 
important parallel to 1 Peter iii. 19. 

Such was the apostle Paul’s theology in its outward frame- 
work all through his life. Almost everything that we consider 
specially Jewish when we meet it in the Gospels was shared by 
Paul. He too expected the end of the world suddenly and 
immediately ; he too yearned for the full realisation of the 
supernatural side of Messiah’s work ; he too felt as if Christian 
life under the dispensation of the Spirit were only a half salva- 
tion. It is St. Paul who affirms that Christians are to judge, 
not only the world, but angels. A most intoxicating form of 
belief, we are apt to say! But, along with this belief, we see 
in the apostle’s life the utmost degree of humble faithfulness. 
All the authentic fruits of the Spirit of Christ appear in him 
—‘ love, joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance ’—truly the signs of an apostle, wrought 
in all patience. He had worked, too, more abundantly than 
all others, as a wise master-builder, laying the foundation of 
Christian faith, that ‘they might see to whom no tidings of 
Christ came, and that they who had not heard might under- 
stand.’ In the day of controversy he had clearly grasped the 
true issues, and firmly defended them. And he had given the 
first great theoretical exposition of Christ’s gospel as some- 
thing absolutely new, to which everything else in the world’s 
history is subordinated. 


C. (a) The Aramaic gospel of Matthew expected the Lord’s 
return in connection with the fall of Jerusalem. ‘To it, un- 
believing Israel was the antichrist.* i 

(6) The Apocalypse of John does not seem to share the 

1 See above, pp. 275, 286. 
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view so strongly taught in St. Paul’s epistles, that Jewish 
and Gentile Christians are all one in Christ. I assume (as 
most probable, in spite of all that has been alleged to the 
contrary) the integrity of the book, and its composition by 
the apostle. It is addressed to seven representative Churches, 
predominantly Gentile, situated in Asia Minor. But it 
does not seek to impose on these Gentiles the Mosaic law 
—only the enactments of the ‘council’ of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 20, xxi. 25; Rev. ii. 14, 20). And it recognises Gentile 
Christians as occupying an honoured though secondary place 
(vii. 9 sq., xxi. 24). In this book, the doctrine of antichrist and 
the drama of Christianity are expounded with great eloquence 
and indignation. The fall of Jerusalem is near at hand, but 
has not yet come about (ch. xi.). The Neronic persecution has 
revealed Rome as ‘the mother of the harlots, and of the 
abominations of the earth—drunken with the blood of the 
saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus’ (xvii. 5, 6). 
The cry rings through the book that ‘ the time is at hand’ (i. 3, 
ii. 11, xxii. 20). But the author, after so many years of labour 
and hope for Israel, cannot persuade himself that the Lord, at 
His return, is to find the Jewish people impenitent. After 
certain miraculous judgments, the remainder of the Jewish 
people will repent (xi. 13). Only then can the great judgment 
fairly begin (xi. 18). Mankind generally, unlike the Jews, are 
not destined to come to repentance through God’s judgments 
(ix. 20, 21). Christ conquers His enemies and casts them into 
hell (xix. 19-21). The millennial reign is introduced by the 
first resurrection, and is followed by the last assaults of sinners, 
by ‘Gog and Magog ’—by the casting of these sinners into the 
lake of fire—by the general judgment, when all the wicked 
dead are condemned to this ‘second death’—and by the reve- 
lation of the New Jerusalem. Even in the heavenly world, 
saved Gentiles seem to occupy a separate lower place from 
that of the chosen race, who are at home in Jerusalem (xxi. 
24-26). Nevertheless, this picture is more satisfying than the 
description of the millennium, since it seems to find room, in 
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God’s final purpose, for all that is great and good in the 
world’s history. 

The book is a cry forced out of its author by the agony of 
Israel’s fall, and of the Church’s first martyrdom. But it was 
not destined to be literally fulfilled, though unquestionably 
the prophet, who worked into his prophecy almost all the 
different phases of apocalyptic belief, meant it literally. Why 
then should we draw our doctrines from its somewhat lurid 
and Jewish-like pictures ? | 

Instead of this millennial drama, other things came in God’s 
providence. Israel did not repent. Jerusalem fell. The 
world and the Church went on as before. And with this a 
testing-time came for many Jewish Christians. They must 
either be Christians without the law, or Jews without the 
gospel. God had refuted the darling beliefs of more than a 
generation by cutting asunder the crisis of the Jewish people 
from the crisis of the Church and world. For St. John, at 
any rate, the lesson availed. He survived to put into shape a 
wholly different conception of Christianity, and to issue the 
last, and in many ways the most spiritual, of all the four 
Gospels. Peter, Paul, James were already martyred. But 
St. Paul had left behind him a mass of Gentile Christianity ; 
others had contributed to this, under God, but he ‘ more 
abundantly.’ So that, when patriotic and millenarian illu- 
sions were forcibly wiped away, men saw what the Christian 
religion really was—a new and great spiritual force introduced, 
by God’s mercy, into this present world. Moreover, there 
were at least two great theoretic expositions of the gospel ; 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. With these in its hand, the Christian Church was 
well able to recover from the shock of the Jewish war, and to 
take its bearings anew. 


D. The seven epistles to the Churches in the Apocalypse, 
with their refrain, ‘ Behold, I come quickly,’ had already con- 
nected the idea of libertine heresy with the prospect of the 
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Lord’s second coming. We find this view repeated in several 
epistles, which are manifestly to be placed late in the apostolic 
age. 
(a) The epistle of ‘Jude, the brother of James,’ recognises 
from the existence of such heresy (4) that it is ‘the last time’ 
(18), and, therefore, that the Second Advent—for which he 
quotes the Book of Enoch (14)—is close at hand. 

(5) I place here 2 Peter, not because I believe it to be earlier 
than other books still to be mentioned, but because of its 
intimate connection with Jude. Its polemical part (ch. ii.) is 
simply the Epistle of Jude written over again, with the quota- 
tion from the apocryphal Book of Enoch left out, and the 
allusion to the apocryphal Assumption of Moses made so unin- 
telligible that, unless we had Jude to guide us, we could not 
possibly tell what 2 Peter ii. 11 meant. This one verse refutes 
Dr. Marcus Dods’s argument, that ‘it is more reasonable to 
suppose that Jude . . . improved . . . Peter, than that Peter 
. . » blundered in borrowing.’ An extraordinary argument in 
any case, such as only apologetic zeal could thrust into a calm 
and scholarly mind. If I find an ill-written Introduction to 
the New Testament, which follows singularly closely the 
phraseology of Dr. Dods’s book, am I to infer that ‘it is more 
probable that Dr. Dods improved it, than that its author 
blundered in borrowing from Dr. Dods’? ‘Then, again, both 
the historical allusions in ch. i. are such as could be drawn 
from the canonical Gospels. And, in chap. iii., the author 
vacillates between the present and the future tenses with 
extreme embarrassment ; he makes no reference to the Jewish 
State, in which, till it fell, every Jewish Christian was so pro- 
foundly interested ; and he does refer to St. Paul’s collected 
epistles. When we turn to the external evidence, we find 
that the epistle does not appear either in the Peschito or in 
the Muratorian Canon, which between them embrace all the 
other Antilegomena ; and that no certain quotation of it is to 
be found before the third century. The matter is of the very 
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smallest intrinsic importance ; but, if evidence proves anything, 
it is certain that the epistle was not composed by the apostle 
Peter. Against this, Weiss can only urge! that it was not 
worth men’s while to forge apostolic writings in the sub- 
apostolic age. But the writer of this epistle seems to have 
taken offence at St. Jude’s quoting apocryphal books. That 
may have been his primary motive for transferring the pro- 
phecies to Peter; iii. 8, which Dr. Dods uses to prove that 
Jude used 2 Peter, is simply a hint taken from Jude 17— 
how else would a late writer phrase such a verse if he were 
engaging in this peculiar literary enterprise? And, if we 
suppose, with Matthew Arnold, that the writer made use of 
notes of St. Peter’s opinions, and therefore felt warranted in 
attributing the whole letter to the apostle, we have got as 
good a theory of the book as we are likely to reach. 

Nothing could more clearly mark the extreme lateness of the 
epistle, than the complaint, ‘ from the day that the fathers fell 
asleep, all things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation’ (iii. 4). This is, no doubt, predicted as a complaint 
that will be made in the future. But ver. 9 reveals that it is 
really a present difficulty,—‘ the Lord és not slack concerning his 
promise—but zs longsuffering to you-ward, not wishing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to repentance. And 
the New Testament could not take leave of the question of the 
Lord’s Second Advent—which has been delayed so enormously 
beyond the time of which any apostle thought—in better words. 

(c,d) The expression Antichrist only occurs in the New Tes- 
tament in 1 John (ii. 18, 22, iv. 3) and 2 John (7), where it is 
applied to Docetic or Gnostic denial of the reality of Christ’s 
saving work. I shall speak further of St. John’s theology when 
I come on to his Gospel. In the first epistle we notice that he 
infers from the ‘ many antichrists’ round him, that it must be 
‘the last time.’ But he does not now embody his eschatology 
in fiery symbols like those of the Apocalypse, or in any pic- 
torial symbols whatever. 


1 [ntroduction (in loc.). 
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(e,f/) Two of the pastoral epistles (1, 2 'Tim.) contain a pre- 
diction of doctrinal heresy (1 Tim. iv. 1-3; 2'Tim. iv. 3) or of 
an outbreak of wickedness (2 Tim. ii1. 1-5) within the Christian 
Church in the ‘last days.’ Here, as in 2 Peter, we are tempted 
to regard such prediction as a mark of the books being pseud- 
epigraphic. Did St. Paul, who lived for years in momentary 
expectation of the Lord’s return, come to separate his own life- 
time from a subsequent period which he called ‘the last days, 
or ‘later times’? Otherwise the theology of the pastoral 
epistles requires to be discussed under the next head. 


E. The last group of New Testament writings, although of 
course retaining faith in Christ’s Second Coming, do not allow 
that doctrine to curtail the ethical contents of the gospel, and 
open up a prospect of historical development before the Chris- 
tian Church. 

(a) We place the First Gospel, as it lies before us in the 
Greek language, later than the destruction of Jerusalem. As 
we have seen, it incorporates a tradition which identifies the 
destruction of Jerusalem with the end of the world.’ It is 
unnecessary to say, that that tradition must be earlier than 
A.D. 70;—perhaps it entered into the apostle Matthew’s 
Aramaic Adyta, whether that book contained only Christ’s 
discourses, or contained historical matter as well. But, though 
our first Gospel frankly incorporates this tradition, its own 
point of view is different. The actual fall of the Jewish state 
has brought it back to what we have seen reason to regard as 
Christ’s own standpoint. It is ‘ Matthew’—not Luke—who 
represents Christ as saying ‘the sons of the kingdom shall be 
cast forth into the outer darkness’ (viii. 12; Luke xiii. 28 is 
less emphatic). All three Gospels contain the parable of the 
husbandman, with its moral; but ‘ Matthew’ alone repeats the 
moral a second time, in explicit terms—‘ the kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof’ (xxi. 43). In the parable of the marriage 

1 Above, p. 275. 
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feast, ‘ Matthew,’ perhaps (xxii. 8), is less distinct than Luke 
(xiv. 24); but that is owing to the conclusion appended to the 
parable in the first Gospel. And finally, how significant are 
the closing verses, Matt. xxviii. 19, 20! There is no mention 
of Christ’s visible ascension, or farewell interview, as described 
twice by Luke, and implied in the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
elsewhere. The writer feels that he has done his work when he 
traces the foreign mission to the command of the risen Jesus. 
The chief element in the Church’s hope is here not Christ’s 
return, but His abiding presence (sc. by the Holy Spirit); and 
the ‘end of the world’ appears as the remote goal of a long 
development. 

These words would not have been so recorded—certainly 
would not have been placed at the end of the Gospel, as a 
prophetic picture of the world’s future history—if men’s minds 
had still been on the stretch for the Lord’s return at the fall 
of Jerusalem. But the words are well confirmed by parallels. 
Both of Luke’s narratives represent the risen Lord as giving 
orders for the mission to the whole world; and St. Paul, the 
chief agent in carrying out Christ’s orders, bears witness that 
the risen Christ manifested Himself to him, and forced him, 
rather against his own will, into the foreign mission. 

(6, c) It is natural to take Luke and Acts together. For 
they are written in connection with each other; and the second 
brings out St. Luke’s conception of the Divine programme of 
Church history more clearly than his Gospel does. In the 
Gospel, he, as well as the Greek Matthew, preserves (though in 
a slightly modified form) the traditions which connect Christ’s 
Second Coming with the fall of Jerusalem. Nevertheless, I do 
not see how any one can read Luke xxi., and its parallels in 
the other synoptics, without admitting that the author must 
have written subsequently to the Jewish war, and that he has 
toned down the document from which he draws. | 

His own scheme of the future is found in these words of 
the risen Christ, to which he gives a place of honour—‘ that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
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name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem,’ after 
‘the promise of the Father’ has ‘clothed’ the disciples ‘ with 
power from on high’ (xxiv. 47, 49). 

But, if the gospel of the risen Christ begins at Jerusalem, 
among the Jews, our author takes care to trace it as far as 
Rome, the capital of the Gentile world. ‘The promise of the 
Spirit is fulfilled, with miraculous signs, on the day of Pente- 
cost (Acts ii.). Then, with the renewed preaching of Christ, a 
struggle recommences between Christ and the hierarchy. While 
the latter hesitate to push things to an extreme, their hand is 
forced by the mob who murder Stephen: the gospel begins to 
scatter from Jerusalem (viii. 4), and wins converts among 
Samaritans; while at least one Gentile family is admitted to 
the Church, under miraculous circumstances, by the apostle of 
the circumcision. Finally, Herod’s persecution drives away the 
very apostles out of Jerusalem. For the second time—so the 
author hints—Jerusalem has rejected Christ. 

Accordingly, the Gentile mission becomes the one centre of 
interest. It had begun quietly—almost accidentally (xi. 20) ; 
but, soon afterwards, God’s grace had changed the foremost 
Jewish persecutor into the foremost Christian preacher. And, 
when Antioch, the mother city of Gentile Christianity, sends 
out Paul and Barnabas, the work rapidly spreads—but never 
to any great extent among Jews. From this point, till he 
brings him, a prisoner, to Rome, the author follows the fortunes 
of St. Paul, as the chief missionary to Gentiles, and the man 
best known to St. Luke. Peter only reappears at the ‘ council,’ 
when the legitimacy of a Gentile mission without circumcision 
is under discussion (Acts xv.). Luke is desirous of showing 
that the two sections of the Church kept the peace with each 
other ; but otherwise he drops the thread of the Jewish mission 
entirely. Nor does he regard the first foundation of the Roman 
Church, but rather St. Paul’s arrival at Rome, as the signifi- 
cant point with which his narrative may end. Now it is plain. 
that ‘ the kingdom of God has been taken from Jews, and given 
to those who will bring forth the fruits thereof’ (cf. Acts 
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xxviii. 28). The implied career of the Christian Church in the 
future is a further course of witness-bearing among Gentiles,— 
in ‘ the uttermost parts of the earth.’ 

The Acts, not less than the Gospel, seem to indicate that 
Luke wrote subsequently to the fall of the Jewish State. Only 
that event could give him such confidence in mapping out the 
providential course of history on the lines which he has adopted. 
Therefore the idea that he wrote two years after Paul’s arrival 
at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30) falls to the ground. And we can see 
why he should have stopped here,—his work had reached a 
natural halting-point. It may also be true, as Farrar conjec- 
tures, that it would have been dangerous to write on, as the 
Neronic persecution would have had to be mentioned. Another 
idea will probably find less favour—that Luke was reluctant to 
tell of his master’s martyrdom. At the same time, if we may 
draw an inference from xx. 25, we seem to find additional evi- 
dence that Luke wrote after St. Paul’s martyrdom ; also, that 
he knew of no subsequent visit to Ephesus, such as 1 Tim. i. 3 
seems to hint at. Meyer's view, that Luke meant to write a 
third chronicle, is in itself not improbable. The conclusion of 
Acts suggests a sequel quite as much as the conclusion of 
Luke’s Gospel does. And, by describing the Jewish war, St. 
Luke could have made his standpoint plainer. But, even if he 
meant to write a sequel, Luke would not have interrupted his 
narrative unless he had completed one distinct part of the 
subject. I think we have seen that that was indeed the case. 

(d, e,f) The pastoral epistles fall to be discussed here, 
because of what I may call the common-sense character of 
their theology. Their teaching is good Christianity and good 
Paulinism—but in a narrower form. They are admirably 
practical, admirably western, admirably Roman. They in- 
stinctively cling to ‘ healthy teaching, and, accepting mysteries, 
keep them well out of sight. Thus the Second Advent, 
though it is still spoken of as an object of glorious hope, is no 
more than the given background of life. In the foreground 
there stands the duty of living ‘ soberly, righteously, and godly,’ 
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and orthodoxly. It is the voice of ancient Rome, consecrating 
her instincts for law and government to the Christian faith,— 
a very different Rome from the medieval pseudo-Christian 
tyrant. 

But was this tone acquired by the apostle Paul? Nothing 
can be alleged against the tone in itself; on the contrary, one 
rather likes it. But there is difficulty in believing that it was 
psychologically possible for St. Paul to come round to the 
view of law stated in 1 Tim. i. 9. And the three epistles are 
so closely akin that it is hard to tear them apart. We may 
attribute them, as painters say, to the ‘school of St. Paul.’ 
They are correct and edifying, but hardly masterly. The 
depth and richness of St. Paul, or St. John, or of the author 
to the Hebrews, is wanting. It is the same truth, seen from 
a lower level, in a more everyday light. 

(g¢, h) We now pass to the highest form of apostolic teach- 
ing—the First Epistle of John, and the Fourth Gospel. 

The Gospel does not repeat even the passing assertion made 
in the first epistle that ‘the last hour’ has come. No special 
manifestation of antichristian forces is postulated at any one 
time in the future. Judgment has already been pronounced 
on sin in the death of Christ. ‘The prince of this world hath 
been judged’ (xvi. 11), and ‘hath been cast out’ (xii. 31). Or 
judgment may be regarded as taking place continuously, 
through the word of Christ (xii. 48). Not that St. John’s 
later writings, any more than St. Paul’s, or those of any other 
New Testament writer, set aside the hope of Christ’s Second 
Advent. The day of judgment is still expected to gather up 
and seal all previous processes of judgment. Christ had claimed 
the office of judge, and had thus taught that His revelations of 
God and of salvation were God’s last highest gift to men. But, 
in St. John’s Gospel, Christ’s language implies that the Advent 
will not take place until some generations, at least, of believers 
have died. ‘I will raise him up at the last day’ (vi. 40, 44, 54). 
Correspondingly, Christ’s promise of the Holy Spirit is given 
more fully than in any other Gospel. Matt. xxviii. 20 gives 
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emphasis to the gift of the Spirit ; St. Luke, in the Acts, gives 
the subject more emphasis. But in John xiv.-xvi.—written 
after men had ceased to count upon Christ’s speedy personal 
return—we have the fullest New Testament teaching on the 
subject of the Holy Spirit. In all this, no doubt, St. John’s 
memory went back to words of Christ; but we cannot definitely 
assert that his own spiritual and enlightened mind has not 
expanded the teaching which he conveys to us. The words 
quoted from ch. vi. seem to be shaped by the evangelist’s con- 
sciousness that death had taken away almost the whole genera- 
tion who heard Christ. And it is in the analogy of Scripture 
—e.g. it is in the analogy of an Old Testament prophet’s 
revision of his own discourses, when he committed them to 
writing—if St. John has adapted the Master’s teaching for the 
circumstances of the Church after the fall of Jerusalem. 

The specific doctrine of St. John is that eternal life is a 
present possession of God’s children. This eternal life is 
defined as consisting in the knowledge of God our Father as 
He is revealed in Christ (xvii. 3). And we shall not err— 
though the apostle does not expressly lay this down—if we 
assume that eternal life consists, on another side, in doing the 
will of God (1 John ii. 17). This view of the life eternal may 
have been indicated at times by Christ ; or St. J ohn may have 
allowed his own phraseology to colour his report of the Master's 
kindred teaching. This Johannine doctrine corresponds with 
the Synoptic doctrine that the kingdom of God is a present 
reality. For eternal life is the characteristic blessing enjoyed 
by the children of God within the kingdom of God. 

The Christian life, as thus conceived, is a more satisfying 
thing than the half salvation under which, as St. Paul tells 
us, Christians ‘groan, waiting for the adoption.’ No doubt 
the difference is one rather of emphasis—of light and shade— 
than of substantial inconsistency. St. Paul is full of the truth 
that, in believing, we have peace, hope, joy, eternal consola- 
tion. St. John, looking away into the distant heavens with 
his calm child-like glance, reports to us, Beloved, now are we 
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children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall 
be.’ Yet there is a difference; and St. John is more true to 
the normal tone of Christian service. Further, St. Paul’s 
more doctrinal epistles have a polemical basis. ‘They put the 
question, ‘ What is the true means of justification ?’ and the 
life of obedience comes in as a sort of appendix to forgiveness. 
In St. John things are more wisely proportioned.’ Christ is, 
of course, the only spring of blessing ; and forgiveness through 
His propitiatory sacrifice is the foundation and presupposition 
of the whole Christian life (1 John ii. 2). But within that 
life we seek and find—not mere forgiveness, but—cleansing, 
and the vision of God in Christ, and the doing of God’s will as 
it is revealed in Christ’s commandments and example, and as it 
is made possible by the new nature which God communicates 
to His children. All this, of course, rests on the fact that 
‘Jesus Christ has come in the flesh’ (1 John iv. 2; 2’ John 7) 
—that ‘ the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing that we may know Him that is true’ (1 John v. 20). 
Every blessing spoken of comes to us through Christ. There 
could not be a greater blunder than to think that the Johan- 
nine writings give any countenance to the pantheistic Chris- 
tianity of a section of the Hegelian school. 

Only in one thing is John’s theology notably lower than 
Christ’s own teaching. He is more of an individualist. Of 
the two views of the world’s religious and moral history—the 
view which regards it as a process of judgment, and the view 
which regards it as a Divine process of universal salvation—St. 
John gives much more emphasis to the first. Both are true; 
both are necessary ; so long as we are in the middle of the 
process, we can never blend the two views into one. St. John 
is quite within his rights in emphasizing one more than the 
other. Nor does he ignore the other. He is the author of 


1 St. Paul has the advantage (1) in the clearness with which he teaches that 
civil government is a Divine institution; (2) in the clearness with which he 
brings out that moral obedience, as well as the religious affections, implies the 
Holy Spirit’s presence. Perhaps the second point is implicitly contained in 
John’s doctrine of regeneration. 
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that noble summary of the Christian faith, ‘We have beheld 
and bear witness that the Father hath sent the Son to be 
the Saviour of the world’ (1 John iv. 14). He attributes 
even to the Baptist the description of Christ as ‘ the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world.’ And he quotes 
Christ’s promise of a universal salvation more than once. 

Nevertheless he shapes his Gospel on these lines—that 
Christ’s influence selected the sympathetic souls, who were ‘ of 
the truth, out of the mass of indifference or hostility. In ch. 
xii. 48, Christ, as it were, sentences the world. From xiii. 1, 
He devotes Himself entirely to His own. And the aim of 
John’s Gospel is ‘ that ye ’—as individuals—‘ may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that, believing, ye 
may have life in His name’ (xx. 31). His epistle, too, con- 
cludes with a stern moral antithesis between believers and the 
world: “We know that we are of God, and the whole world 
lieth in the evil one’ (1 John v. 19). But, if Christ is ‘the 
Saviour of the world,’ can this be the last word of the gospel ? 
Christ’s own teaching embraces a fuller truth when He tells 
His people that they are ‘ the salt of the earth, ‘ the light of 
the world’—when He commands us to ‘render to Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s °_when He lets us see that what 
heathen men blindly groped after—what all history groaned 
and travailed in pain with—yes, what history travails in pain 
with even until now, is found in the moral fellowship of the 
kingdom of God, with its infinite satisfactions and its indis- 
soluble bonds. 


Unfortunately, Christian theology did not start from the 
position either of Paul or of John. Montanism was a reaction 
towards that fanaticism which was the haunting shadow of 
living Millenarianism. Still more unfortunately, the Church 
replied to Montanism by pitting the hierarchy against the 
prophets—by combating fanaticism with sacramentarian and 
not with ethical forces.!. The corruption spread, till Christendom 

1 J practically follow Ritschl (Altkatholische Kirche) in these statements. 
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was filled with a new legalism, from which, in God’s provi- 
dence, the Pauline dialectic again offered a way of escape, 
at the Reformation. 

But Christian life cannot be healthfully developed from the 
point of view of the question, How is man to gain forgiveness ? 
It involves no disparagement either of the Reformers or 
of St. Paul, if we find it necessary to go past St. Paul to 
St. John’s doctrine of eternal life, and back from both Paul 
and John to Christ’s own doctrine of the kingdom of God. 


IX. 


We have now looked into all the Bible evidence on the doc- 
trines of eschatology, and must sum up what we have learned 
in order to draw a safe conclusion from it. 

First of all, we saw that ethical piety in the Old Testament 
did not originally embrace the thought either of a future life or 
of future punishment. We saw that the Old Testament history 
was a process of growth, and that God, having called Israel to 
His service, and communicating with the people through pro- 
phets, revealed further truth as men grew desirous and fit to 
receive it. We saw too that doubt and questioning played 
their part in leading men to deeper knowledge of God. It 
was hard, while revelation was so scanty, to verify the justice 
of God ;—that is the great anxiety of the Old Testament. 
But, though sin mingled with the doubts of men, God gradu- 
ally led on chosen souls to a hope of personal immortality, 
and to a conviction that, in this life, God's punitive justice 
is not satisfied. ; 

The prophets gave different pictures of God’s final dispensa- 
tion of grace. At one time they spoke of a Messianic king. 
At another time they spoke of a great manifestation of justice. 
And ultimately they came to speak of a resurrection, at least 
of some of the dead (Isa. xxvi.) and of at least some of the 
ungodly (Dan. xii. 2). When, after the return from exile, 
men found they had still to look forward to a revelation of 
God in the future, it was inevitable that all souls, quick and 
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dead, should come to be thought of as present at that great 
‘day of the Lord.’ We saw that there were circumstances 
which turned away the people’s minds from the hope of a Mes- 
sianic king. And again we saw that, in the course of Provi- 
dence, altered circumstances revived that hope; and that, when 
Jesus Christ came, there was keen general expectation of a 
Messianic king, of a day of J udgment, and of eternal life, 
although harmonists were much perplexed how to work to- 
gether those different aspects of the prophetic hope. We also 
saw that, in agreement with Dan. xii. 2, eternal punishment 
was generally looked for and wished for as the portion of the 
wicked. But the pictorial representations of future punish- 
ment had been put in shape during the non-canonical period. 

Then we saw how Jesus Christ entered upon the scene which 
had been so strangely prepared for Him. We heard His words 
confirming men’s darkest thoughts of the evil of sin, and of 
the awful solemnity of judgment. We also heard Him speak- 
ing in tones of equal justice and compassion regarding those 
who had been stinted in outward privileges, and dropping 
hints as to the possibilities of repentance beyond this world. 
We saw Christ electing a moral ministry rather than a king- 
dom resting on force or an abrupt and premature exercise of 
judgment. All miracles are subordinated to this end. Christ 
seeks to win His people, the Jews, for the gospel; when He 
apprehends that it 1s not the Father’s will to grant Him this, 
He is enabled to tell His disciples that His death is to prove 
the world’s salvation—that He shall rise again—that, though 
Israel is lost as a people, His gospel shall find reception among 
the Gentiles, and that, at the last, at a time hidden in the 
counsels of the Father, He shall return in a kingdom of glory. 
Unsupported by the sympathy of any, Christ ‘finishes the 
work given Him to do,’ and surprises the unbelief of His 
bewildered and heart-broken disciples by showing Himself to 
them—alive. : 

All through His ministry, Christ had been tried by the un- 
willingness of His disciples to adapt their thoughts to His. 
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And, after the resurrection, the belief soon—in accordance 
with Jewish instincts—established itself, that Christ’s return, 
which He had taught the disciples to regard as an absolute 
secret of God’s providence, would take place very shortly. At 
first this belief seems to have been connected with revived 
hopes of the conversion of Israel, and of joyful ‘ times of re- 
freshing’ at Christ’s Second Advent. But St. Paul, who in his 
early epistles regards Israel as absolutely rejected, no less con- 
fidently takes for granted throughout many epistles that the 
Second Advent is close at hand. And, even when the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem drew near, the tradition embodied in our 
Gospels did not postpone the hope of our Lord’s return, but 
depicted His return as coincident with the fall of Jerusalem, 
and as a manifestation of unmixed anger towards the world at 
large. The Apocalypse of John shows a different but not much 
more pleasing treatment of the same theory. Only the fall of 
the Jewish state brought a change—at first lessening the confi- 
dence with which Christians looked for the Second Advent in 
the immediate future, and gradually giving place to the moral 
view of the world’s history presupposed in the Book of Acts, 
and to the moral view of the Christian salvation which is taught 
in the Gospel and Epistle of John. 

From time to time the New Testament writings re-assert 
the doctrine of eternal punishment in the form in which they 
had inherited it from the Synagogue. ‘They do not even state 
such qualifications, or admit such rays of hope, as are found 
more than once in Christ’s teaching. Only, in dwelling on 
Christ’s death, St. Peter speaks of those who had died in wicked- 
ness as sharing in the visitation of His mercy. And, when 
St. Paul grasps the ethical contents of the gospel in a doctrinal 
form, and when in consequence he opens up a historical per- 
spective before the Christian Church, the purpose which he 
attributes to God is ‘that He may have mercy upon all.’ 


But, when we turn to apply our Christian conceptions of 
God’s purpose to the actual world, so far as we can trace the 
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inner processes of the actual world, we find ourselves sadly at 
a loss. The Divine key does not seem to unlock the mystery. 
Facts and beliefs are still at variance. We are sure of God’s 
Justice, as our Old Testament predecessors were not. Christ 
has put beyond all question, for those who believe in Him, the 
justice and power of God and the certainty of the judgment 
to come. But, the love of God—we hunger to verify that 
revelation ; we grope after some proof of it. And we seem 
to fail, as our Old Testament predecessors failed when they 
blindly groped after God’s justice. 

In the New Testament age this ‘rift within the lute’ was 
not perceived. Men expected the end of the world within their 
own lifetime ; they prayed fervently for it; they longed for the 
revelation of wrath as well as for the revelation of grace. No 
wonder if the doctrine of future torment, which came down 
from the apocalyptic books, remained undisturbed, in posses- 
sion of the field. It was what men craved for at that time. 
But can it be contended that a doctrine, which cost nothing 
to those who held it in New Testament times, is by them to 
be imposed for ever upon us, to whom it brings lifelong 
misery ? God does not reveal truth till men are fit to receive 
it. Might we not invert the argument? Might we reason 
thus,—because the revelation of God’s grace came to the world 
as ‘glad tidings of great joy,’ therefore no form of doctrine 
can be an inherent part of God’s revelation, which would 
change the gospel into a message of eternal despair ? 

But we shall be told that Christ’s revelations are final. 
Unquestionably they are. What larger hope we wish to gain 
is within the compass of Christ’s revelation. Our argument 
for it is what Christ has taught us regarding the character and 
purpose of God. Or is this our superiority over the Old Cove- 
nant, that, whereas, under it, men’s hopes might expand freely, 
with us there is not a loophole of escape left if we find that 
old beliefs, easily maintained in a duller age, stifle and strangle 
us? Consider how the Old Testament faith progressed ; how 
it tore up old orthodoxies in the course of its progress; how 
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it kept step with men’s practical obedience and with their 
fitness for learning the deeper things of God ; how doubt and 
questioning played their part, under the providence of God, in 
leading men onwards and upwards to Christ. Consider too 
that the New Testament phraseology for future punishment 
was borrowed from anonymous and unauthoritative writings. 
Consider too that the New Testament eschatology vacillated, 
changed its forms repeatedly, and announced the fall of Jeru- 
salem as synonymous with the end of the world. Then say 
whether we are really bound to respect the letter of New 
Testament teaching in regard to future punishment. 

What we are asking to be relieved from is no part of a 
Christian man’s faith towards God. It is a dogma which 
St. Paul—though he held it, and was comfortable under it— 
left out of view when, as a Christian man, writing for Chris- 
tian men, he described what Christ should do for us at the end 
of the world (1 Cor. xv.). It forms no part of the Apostles’ 
Creed—no part of the Nicene Creed. Faith in Christ as a 
Saviour enters into the heart of our Christian profession ; 
faith in Christ as a judge enters into the heart of our Christian 
profession ; belief in a personal devil, or in the nature or 
duration of the future punishments of others, is no part of 
our faith towards God. 

We are forced to ask for relief. We cry to God, and we 
are sure that His Spirit is with us in so crying,—that He 
Himself has led us into a spirit of love and care for all men. 
Naturally we were not so. We loved ourselves, and were care- 
less about all others. But Christ found us, and put us under 
a law of love. The very meaning of our Christian life is, that 
we are God’s fellow-workers towards an indescribably glorious 
victory of His grace. While the Church was a struggling 
minority, she could not extend her hopes so far as to the real 
salvation of the whole world. While the Church was a per- 
secuting majority, slaying, strangling, and cursing in God's 
name, was she likely to wish for any remission of future tor- 
ments? But when humanity had a chance—when Christian 
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principle reformed the penal codes of earth—when Christian 
mercy began again to visit the prisoners and to undergo self- 
sacrifice. for the outcast and the degraded—when torture was 
abolished—when sentences ‘ for life’ became only nominal, and 
were really restricted within a fixed term of years,—who but 
God had taught us this? And must not God’s own adminis- 
tration be governed by the same principles? Must it not be 
directed towards the same purposes which He is so carefully, 
so patiently implanting in us? There may be many devoted 
and loving Christians who never feel this. But, if they live 
out the principles of the gospel, they will help to make others 
feel it. For. ‘herein is that saying true, One soweth, and 
another reapeth.’ <A saintly life of unreflecting obedience may 
fail to react upon the traditional orthodoxy of the saint him- 
self; but, in other minds, his efforts will shape themselves 
into a conscious prayer ‘that it may please God to have mercy 
upon all men.’ 

And there is another point in Christian faith which tends to 
put greater earnestness into this hope. Who are so conscious 
as Christians of personal unworthiness? Hence the wish that 
God may have mercy on others, whom we have resembled in 
unkindness and unthankfulness. Hence the hope, that the 
same grace which availed for us will avail for them. ‘ He will 
not always chide, neither will He keep His anger for ever.’ 
For why? ‘He hath not dealt with us after our sins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities.’ 

I have confessed that the explicit doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment is one of endless torment. And, if revelation were a 
literal detailed message from heaven, one would have no right 
to put any other representations on the subject, which Scripture 
may contain, in competition with those explicitly directed to 
the subject. But, if it be otherwise—if Scripture goes deepest 
when its writers are most filled with God’s Spirit—if at all 
times the degree of illumination is partly conditioned by the 
fitness of the earthen vessel to which God is intrusting His 
treasure—then we may give weight to what an inspired man 
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says obiter and beyond his own conscious apprehension. ‘Thus 
the words already quoted from the 103d Psalm are not less 
suggestive because they assert a principle without applying it 
to our own subject. Again and again the Old Testament 
repeats this principle. ‘ He retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy’ (Mic. vii. 18)—an anthropo- 
morphism how much truer than the ‘ refinements’ of systematic 
theology! ‘Hath God forgotten to be gracious ’—a hideously 
misquoted text—is, in the Psalmist’s opinion, the suggestion 
of an impossibility (Ixxvii. 9). Most tender of all are the 
words, ‘I will not contend for ever, neither will I be always 
wroth; for the spirit should fail before me, and the souls which 
I have made’ (Isa. lvii. 16). And the largeness of the words 
in which apostles state the Christian hope is all the more im- 
pressive because their own conscious theories were drawn upon 
so meagre a scale. ‘It was the good pleasure of the Father 
that in Him should all the fulness dwell; and through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, having made peace through 
the blood of His cross: through Him, I say, whether things 
upon the earth, or things in the heavens’ (Col. 1. 19, 20). ‘ God 
hath shut up all unto disobedience, that He might have mercy 
upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). When we take such words in earnest, 
and clasp them to our hearts, we act in the spirit of the writer 
who represents Moses as praying, ‘ Yet now, if thou wilt for- 
give their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written’ (Ex. xxxii. 32). We act in the 
spirit of St. Paul when he exclaimed, ‘I could wish that I 
myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake, my 
kinsmen according to the flesh’ (Rom. ix. 3). 

We believe, therefore, that the spirit of the New Testament 
corrects its letter, and that we are forced back from contem- 
porary representations of future judgment, outside or inside 
of the New Testament, to Christian facts and Christian prin- 
ciples. 

The Christian fact upon which the revelation of immortality 
is built is Christ’s own resurrection. This is a fact which gives 
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an entirely different kind of assurance to the believer, concern- 
ing his own future state, from what it may perhaps intimate, 
or from what other revelations may intimate, regarding the 
future condition of the impenitent. My hope for eternity does 
not rest upon any Greek particle, or upon the exegesis of any 
balanced clause in an individual text ; we have this hope ‘if we 
believe that Jesus died and rose again.’ The saving revelation 
of God comes to us in a form—is accompanied by guarantees— 
which imply the believer's escape from the power of death. 
We need not affirm, with the doctrine of conditional immor- 
tality, that the Christian facts necessarily imply a contrast 
between the eternal or endless existence of the saved, and the 
swift ‘ perishing’ of the lost. We do affirm that the Christian 
facts give a special pledge to the saved, and concerning the 
saved, which, apart from other evidence, enables dying men 
to triumph through Christ. 

But, besides the Christian facts, we have to consult the 
Christian principles. 

The character of God revealed in the character of Christ is 
the very centre of the gospel’s saving message. Out of the 
apprehension of God’s revealed character all forms of Christian 
piety develop themselves. Wherever there is true faith in 
God, mixed with whatever error, the source of faith is found in 
the Son revealing the Father. All worship, which has not its 
real source—hidden though it may be from consciousness—in 
this Christian confidence towards God, is an idolatrous worship, 
which God will disown. But the God whom Christ reveals is 
one who, in His very nature, gives immortal life to His servants. 
‘He is not a God of the dead, but of the living.” Hence from 
the character of God, when fully interpreted to us by and 
through Christ, we gain for a second time the assurance that 
God’s children cannot be touched by death. This assurance, 
like the first, has nothing to do with our doctrine of the lost ; 
although again it does not prove the extinction of the lost. 

Our ideal of life is given to us by the character of God 
revealed to us in Christ; His example is nothing less than the 
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translation of God’s nature and will into terms of human 
experience. ‘Redemption’ is the revelation of the mystery 
hid from ages and generations,—the revelation that God ‘ is 
love indeed, and love creation’s final law.’ In so far as we are 
Christians, we must be living and labouring for the world’s 
redemption ; and in so doing we become the children of God. 
God is revealed to us as a beneficent will,—as a practical will, 
with whom we are to co-operate. There is no other way of 
knowing God, except by obedience ; and thus the wish ‘ that it 
may please God to have mercy upon all men’ enters into our 
very knowledge of God, and forms part of the means of our 
communion with Him. Faith is a function of the life. Con- 
duct tells upon belief. A Christian is bound in His conduct 
to seek the salvation of the world. What we postulate is, that 
eschatology shall not be summed up in a dogma directly 
contradictory of the longings of the Christian heart. <A 
merciful uncertainty is the most desirable of all remedies for 
an age weary of over dogmatism. 

We cannot reshape the revelation of duty to suit the theory 
which regards this life as one’s only possibility of escape from 
hell. Such views lead to madness, not to holiness. We dislo- 
cate all the teachings of Scripture when we try to sacrifice 
every other duty to the work of the revivalist. It is in our 
private callings, chiefly, that we are to bear witness for God 
before the world. We can never have the right to cast away 
our arms, and enjoy our ease; at the best, we are ‘ unprofit- 
able servants ;’ but, earnestly as we ought to pray that God’s 
light may shine in our lives, our Christianity is to be moral, 
not fanatical; we are to appeal to men’s consciences, not to 
panic. God’s will is that the moral life should expand in every 
direction—in the inner life, in zeal for others, in good customs 
and institutions. And God Himself will crown the process, 
both in the inner life, and in the rescuing of individual souls, 
and in the applications of Christian principle to all the cir- 
cumstances of human society. 

But, on the other hand, if we know God as a moral good- 
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ness, He must be what all His works declare Him—one who 
cannot tolerate sin, but must punish it. There is certainty of 
future punishment, if not of its kind or of its character ; there 
is danger of irretrievable loss. It is not because God happens 
to be a moral governor that He is revealed as one who will judge 
sin. Mere benevolence occupies a comparatively low point in 
the scale of virtues. God’s love is not mere benevolence. He 
will judge sin because He loves righteousness ; He is perfect 
because He is ‘a just God and a Saviour.’ Grace includes 
morality within itself; love is justice at white heat. 

Any dogma to the effect that man might sin as he chose, he 
should none the less certainly be saved eventually, sooner or 
later, would be an immoral dogma. Our battle against sin is 
a real battle; our danger is a real danger. We cannot sin 
with limited liability. Standing midway in the course of 
human redemption, we see not one law but two—sin reigning 
to death, and grace reigning through righteousness to eternal 
life. We cannot reduce the two laws to one. We cannot 
deny the universality of God’s purpose in grace; we dare not 
qualify the certainty of retribution. We must let both stand 
—their unity or harmony covered from our sight,—matter it 
may be of hope, but never of dogma. 

‘Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds; thy righteousness is like the great 
mountains; thy judgments are a great deep. . . . How excel- 
lent is thy lovingkindness, O God! therefore the children of 
men put their trust under the shadow of thy wings.’ 


ibid 


INTERNAL EVIDENCE FOR THE TRUTH OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


i 


Ir it be true that the religion of Jesus Christ is a revelation 
from above, and that God’s Spirit works effectually in all those 
who believe on Christ, then there can be only one kind of true 
faith, and this spiritual process must exist, the same in kind, 
wherever men are born into the family of God. Let us never 
suppose, in discussing with our fellow-Christians, that their 
conscious theory is any adequate measure of the facts of their 
spiritual experience. If either they or we are genuine Chris- 
tians, then God dwelleth in us, and we in God ; and the evidence 
by which we are confirmed in the truth of the gospel can be 
nothing else than the witness of God’s Spirit. In other words, 
to speak subjectively, the spiritual and moral contents of 
Christian experience are the sufficient reason why lettered or 
unlettered Christians, of any church or school whatsoever, hold 
to their faith in the Saviour. 

At the same time, the moral contents of Christian experi- 
ence are apt to confirm men even in the errors and corruptions 
which they have habitually associated with the truths of the 
gospel. Thus the devout Romanist extends his reverence for 
Christ to the sacrifice of the Mass; and the devout Calvinist 
throws himself prostrate, not only before God in Christ, or in 
conscience, but before the letter of Scripture. Hence contro- 
versy arises, and a sifting process begins. For the sake of 
Christian experience itself, we ought to welcome the attempt to 
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define, as exactly as possible, what is the witness of the Holy 
Spirit, or the moral evidence for the gospel, and how much 
precisely it is which this witness attests. For, though a 
corrupt Christianity may produce true Christian life, it also 
produces—more abundantly perhaps—a spurious pseudo-Chris- 
tianity. And even those who are under the teaching of God’s 
Spirit cannot wholly escape the influence of their environ- 
ment ; the spiritual life will be stunted by bigotry or super- 
stition, even in those in whom it is not destroyed. Finally, 
we have need to make our statement of the gospel and of its 
evidences as accurate as possible if we are to perform faithfully 
our work of witness-bearing in the presence of the un-Christian 
world. Nothing but Christianity itself will ever win men to 
Christ. It is strange that Christians should ever have for- 
gotten this truth. 

Therefore, in criticising hostile forms of theology, we shall 
try to discover how men were able to conceive of God as a 
God of grace, even when their intellectual assumptions were 
false. But it will also be our duty to point out how doctrinal 
errors tended to narrow and impoverish the soul’s life in God. 

The theory of this paper may perhaps be briefly explained 
as follows. We shall assume that there are five authorities 
recognised by Christian men—conscience, God, Christ, the 
Bible, the Church. The only question which can arise for 
Christians is, how God’s authority utters itself through those 
voices by whom He speaks on earth, and what is the relation 
of these voices to one another. Now, in the medieval period, 
the Church placed itself above all other sources of authority. 
God could only speak through the Church ; Christ could only 
work through the Church ; conscience might only speak above 
her breath when she agreed with the Church; the Bible was 
to be interpreted by the Church. ‘Thus the Church, which 
was meant, and which had tried, to be the servant of Christ, 
was in a fair way to make itself a substitute for Christ. When 
the Reformation came, Protestantism broke with the Church ; 
then, seeking for a basis of belief which would justify its revolt, 
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and which at the same time would keep lawless minds sub- 
ject to Christ, it took the Bible as absolutely normative of 
Christian thought and life. But the Bible per se is a purely 
external authority, no less than the Church. And an external 
authority does not appeal to conscience. I ask the reader to 
go a step further back, and to recognise Christ as the direct 
authority through whom God transacts with the conscience of 
men. We have no hostility to the Bible. Nor had Pro- 
testants any hostility to the Church, if it were reformed and 
well-ordered ; yet they held it necessary to put the Church back 
into its right place, subordinate to Scripture. We hold that 
more recently the Bible has got out of place in the thoughts 
of orthodox men, and that it must be subordinated to the 
direct influence of Jesus Christ. If duly subordinated, both 
the Bible and the Church will take their place as exercising a 
delegated authority, and as helps in the spiritual life. 

It may also be well to explain what we mean by calling 
the evidence for Christianity an internal evidence. Usually, 
internal evidence pre-supposes an external standard with which 
one compares the result of one’s study. If I find internal 
evidence for ascribing an ancient book to a known writer, I do 
so because his acknowledged works contain phenomena which 
correspond to those of the book which is under discussion. By 
calling the evidence I make use of internal, I mean that it is 
accidental, an ‘ undesigned coincidence’ with the style of Plato, 
or of Cicero, or of whoever may be the author in question. I 
do not mean that my whole evidence is found inside the dis- 
puted book; only half is found there, and the other half of 
the tally is found elsewhere. Now, there have been many 
attempts to draw out the internal argument for Christianity 
by postulating an a priori natural knowledge of God, and by 
proving the correspondence of the Christian scheme with this 
pre-Christian or ‘natural’ doctrine of God. Without, for the 
present, criticising that procedure, I beg to point out that my 
own meaning is different. Christianity includes the satisfac- 
tion of pre-Christian moral instincts and aspirations; but it 
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goes beyond them. And the strength of the argument for 
Christianity does not lie in that part of it which comes nearest 
to the ‘natural theology’ of the eighteenth century, but in 
that part of it which constitutes, as it were, such a new gift 
of God to the world as men had never desired or imagined. 
Christianity does not create its own standard of judgment ; 
that is false; but it does develop it. Hence one cannot know 
what the gospel of Jesus Christ is unless one knows it from 
the inside. On the other hand, the Christian life is not any- 
thing different from the culmination of the moral life. All, 
who know right from wrong, and who follow the Master’s 
voice, are under training for promotion. There is no gulf or 
break in continuity between the simplest efforts at well-doing 
and the loftiest triumphs of soaring faith. God is revealed to 
us as the righteous one ; God’s Spirit is in the smallest begin- 
nings of good (or else, whence come they ?), no less than in its 
highest consummation. It is really possible for any one who 
follows the call of duty to grow into faith. Just in propor- 
tion as one is faithful, one’s spiritual vision clears; just in 
proportion as one is self-indulgent or wilful, one’s spiritual 
vision grows dim. ‘The world is a real probation and battle- 
field, where Christ manifests Himself to all faithful and candid 
souls. In following Him we do not walk in darkness, but have 


the light of life. 


II. 


Very different was the conscious doctrine of revelation which 
actuated men’s thoughts in the Middle Ages, and which passed 
on from the Romish Church into Protestant orthodoxy. . It 
was assumed that revelation consisted of doctrinal mysteries, 
and that Christian faith, on the side of intellect, consisted in 
passive assent to what was authoritatively revealed. Obedi- 
ence for obedience sake was the typical virtue of medieval 
piety, and a belief which outraged ‘ proud reason’ was all the 
more meritorious on that account. The Church system was 
fundamentally opposed to anything of the nature of internal 
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evidence in our sense of the term. If inquiry is a sin, personal 
verification of what one believes must also be a sin. 

This theory of revelation is the translation into doctrinal 
forms of the practice of persecution by a Christian power. 
For persecution wears a different character according as it 
is practised against Christianity or practised by Christianity. 
Paganism did not persecute from any religious earnestness of 
a mistaken sort. It persecuted from social fears. Had Chris- 
tianity been a mere speculative system, like Stoicism,—had 
Christians been able to conform to the established heathenism, 
like philosophers,—there would have been no need of persecu- 
tion. Or, if Christian faith had kept within its own territory, 
like Judaism, it might have provoked dislike, but not a war of 
extermination. It was the character of the Christian religion 
as an exclusive system of belief which yet was a missionary 
system,—it was the gospel’s claim to be a universal religion, 
joined with its condemnation of all false religions,—which drew 
the fire of paganism upon the army of Christ. But, when the 
battle was won, when Christianity was nominally supreme, and 
when society was remodelled on the basis of Catholicism, then 
the resumption of persecution meant something quite different. 
The Church might use the weapons of paganism; but she did 
not use them, like paganism, in the interests of mere social 
tranquillity. The Church might use the weapons of the old 
Covenant ; but she did not represent, like the Jewish Church, 
an unageressive tribal religion. Christianity persecuted in the 
spirit of its own immense moral earnestness, as the possessor 
of supernatural truth, responsible for the mischief which error 
might work in the souls and lives of men. Hence Christian 
intolerance was intellectually far narrower than pagan intoler- 
ance. It laid an absolute arrest on the progress of the human 
mind as paganism had never done. Free discussion is the very 
breath of life to science ; but Catholicism, with its conception 
of revelation, and with its conception of the duty which Church 
and State owed to revelation, felt compelled to prohibit free- 
dom of discussion. It was not by liberty of thought that men 
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could be saved, but by unquestioning obedience to the Church 
of God. 

Now, in adopting this line, the triumphant Church was 
disloyal to its own past. In the age of the pagan persecutions 
it had conquered the world for the most part by its inherent 
strength. Moral force had defeated brute force. The religion 
of a small minority had conquered the orbis terrarum by defy- 
ing the terrors of human authority. Now that it was supreme, 
it was not content to do what it could by means of its moral 
influence ; it made use of brute force in its own cause. But, 
if force has a right to dictate to the human conscience, then 
Christianity ought never to have been in a position to wield 
the magistrate’s sword. If submission is always right, and 
rebellion always wrong, Christianity 1s self-condemned. Of 
course I do not mean to say that the practice of persecution 
by the Christian Church was the one reason why Catholicism 
assumed its hostile attitude towards reason and conscience. 
Every great historical institution, such as the medizval 
Church, is an immensely complex phenomenon. Many influ- 
ences must have been at work to narrow the theological con- 
ception of revelation before the Church could think of 
cramming orthodoxy down men’s throats at the sword’s point. 
Yet persecution marked the climax of the whole process. And, 
as long as persecution was in use, it was the strongest guardian 
of the mechanical conception of revelation. 

The medieval despotism is criticised from different points of 
view by the man of science and. by the evangelical Christian. 
The man of science, knowing that his own pursuit was sacri- 
ficed to the alleged interests of religion, is apt to take for 
eranted that the emancipation of science was a blow to religion 
itself. The Roman Catholic Church is not unwilling to en- 
courage this belief. Thus both scepticism and bigotry take 
pleasure in representing Luther as a half-hearted predecessor 
of Voltaire. And M. Comte, from his own point of view, as 
the advocate of ‘Catholicism without Christianity,’ chimes in 
with the same accusation; Protestantism merely disintegrates 
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the social fabric. But the evangelical Christian throws upon 
the subject a new light, which is equally opposed to super- 
stition and to unbelief. Medizevalism destroyed the condi- 
tions of faith as well as the conditions of science. I am not 
shut up to two courses—either to profess belief because I am 
forced to do so, or to run riot in disbelief because I am free. 
There is a third course ; I may believe upon internal grounds. 
Besides the-pseudo-intellectualism of authoritative dogma, and 
the genuine but narrow intellectualism of science, there is a 
moral world open before me; and progress in the moral life 
implies that very exercise of reason and conscience which 
Romanism forbids. Romanist Christianity is the enemy of 
science ; but the right use of reason and conscience has nothing 
to fear from science. Its enemy is also our enemy. The effort 
to serve the gospel by establishing a social and intellectual 
tyranny degrades the gospel. No man is nearer Christ 
because he is forced to profess orthodox opinions. You lead 
men away from the spiritual life if you lay stress upon unmoral 
and unreasoned certainty. 

Doubtless even the medizeval tyranny made room for a cer- 
tain exercise of human thought. Reason was to be the ‘ hand- 
maid of faith’; 2e. its formal functions were to be acknow- 
ledged ; receiving its conclusions ready-made, intellect was to 
be allowed to find arguments in their support, and to put the 
best face it could upon them. ‘There is no doubt that, within 
these limits, Romanism is extremely reasonable. Its founda- 
tion is blank unreason ; but, if it can get you to overlook that 
little circumstance, its astuteness in developing its position 
may readily stagger the most hostile critic. If God were to 
place an authoritative deposit of opinion in the world, such a 
body as the Church of Rome would be well fitted for its ad- 
ministration. If God were to communicate grace through a 
priestly caste conveying supernatural magic to believers, the 
Roman Catholic would have incomparably stronger credentials 
than the Greek or the Anglican communion. That is the 
cause of the rhetorical persuasiveness of the Roman creed, 
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bankrupt as it is in logic, during these latter days of contro- 
versy. But the rationalism of the Romish system goes deeper. 
It asserts mankind’s universal knowledge of God through the 
works of creation,—though nothing short of baptism can save 
any soul. And Anselm’s doctrine of the atonement builds 
upon an @ prior conception of God—not upon a Christian 
conception of God. God’s honour is supposed to be satisfied 
by the suffering of Jesus Christ on behalf of those whose penal- . 
ties God is subsequently to remit. Not the justice but the 
honour of God is the watchword of the medizeval thinker, 
Living as he did in an age when all the bonds of civil society 
were disguised in the form of personal obligations, Anselm 
conceived of sin as a simple wrong done to the heavenly Em- 
peror, and of satisfaction for sin as something which made 
good the slighted honour of God. Ana priori conception of 
God, not the Bible revelation of God, is normative in this 
doctrine, Now of course we do not find that medizeval theo- 
logians explicitly recognised the doctrines of natural theology 
as determining the course which revealed theology (as they 
might have called it) must follow. Nevertheless it is the 
same mood of mind which betrays itself in both doctrines. 
Those, who treat natural theology as a given deposit of truth 
possessed by the human race apart from historical revelation, 
are the same men who explain the work of Christ by a given 
a priort conception of God, independent of the Christian revela- 
tion. Anselm’s acute theory, like all forms of rational doctrine, 
+5 a bit of internal evidence for Christianity, in the old sense of 
the words. Its immediate strength, and its ultimate weakness 
—its dialectic strength, and its moral weakness—are found in 
the fact that it appeals not to experience, but toa definite given 
a priori belief in God. It does not tax men’s minds ; it does 
not ‘blind them with excess of light’; it transfers the half 
barbarous usages of chivalry to the heavenly jurisprudence. 

All the rational elements in medizval teaching must be 
recognised, as having helped to make the Church’s yoke 
tolerable to men. ‘The few learned would ease their minds by 
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dwelling on the ingenuities of scholasticism ; and it is aston- 
ishing how the opinions of philosophers filter down to the 
common people. But it is more important for us to ask, How 
far could the moral forces of Christianity accredit it to spiritual 
minds, under so tyrannous and unchristian a system? To a 
large extent, we cannot doubt. Obedience is part of Christian 
duty, though not the first and last word of the gospel ; pride 
is an enemy of the spiritual life, though reason is not; the 
Church is the God-appointed sphere for the exercise of worship, 
though not by God’s will a tyrant over men’s beliefs, or a sub- 
stitute for Christ. Nay, the rationalism of the theologians 
would help faith, in so far as devout men, by its aid, conceived 
more clearly their infinite obligation to God in Christ. But the 
truth is, that, if the Church was not truly moral in those days, 
yet there was practically no morality outside of the Church. 
All reverent and dutiful instincts accrued to the service of the 
Catholic Church. There might be lamentation over worldly 
bishops, disorderly monks, even over wicked Popes; but to 
seek a remedy outside of the Church would have been like 
seeking another universe outside of infinite space, or another 
God outside of the Blessed Trinity :—so completely had the 
Church beaten down all its rivals, and gathered into itself 
whatever was holy, or praiseworthy, or the ground of hope, 
whether earthly or heavenly. The Church dominated men’s 
consciences because it was psychologically impossible for them 
to criticise her. Her apologetic argument in those days was 
an auto-da-fe. But the Church cannot have lived by autos- 
da-fe ; she must have lived by the good that was in her. 

In these latter evil days in which our lot is cast, when even 
Christian princes are afraid to burn heretics, the infallible 
Church has had to put her arguments in shape. And her state- 
ment of the ‘reason of faith’ at the Vatican Council! con- 
stitutes an almost amusing parallel to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the witness of the Holy Spirit. Both doctrines assert that 
there is ample rational ground for belief apart from the opera- 


1 Printed by Salmon as an appendix to his /nfallidility of the Church. 
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tion of Divine grace. Having thus apparently made grace 
superfluous, both doctrines assert that Christian belief only 
occurs under the supernatural influence of God’s Spirit. The 
Vatican doctrine, being concerned to leave some room for 
human freedom and responsibility, teaches that the Divine gift 
of belief merely amounts, in the first instance, to an intel- 
lectual persuasion of the truths of the Christian religion. If 
the Christian (to use Roman Catholic language) ‘ corresponds ° 
freely to this grace, then his faith is ‘formed’ by love. ‘There 
is also a curious hint in the language of the Vatican finding, to 
the effect, that intellectual belief is free if it is not founded 
on the ‘constraint’ of argument, but on the power of God’s 
grace ; as if believing truth upon evidence was somehow in- 
consistent with freedom, or as if believing without sufficient 
evidence was a mark of freedom, even if Divine grace was the 
operative cause of faith. Calvinism, on the other hand, cares 
nothing for human responsibility, for which it has provided by 
its doctrine of imputation ; but it is anxious to connect the 
faith of the intellect with the full experiences of the Christian 
heart ; and therefore it teaches, that, wherever men believe on 
the witness of the Holy Spirit, they are made partakers of all 
the blessings of salvation. Thus Vaticanism teaches that, 
while reason would have us admit the intellectual claims of the 
gospel, as a matter of fact no man does admit them till his 
reason has been reinforced by grace. And Calvinism teaches 
that, while’ reason already convinces us of the truth of the 
Bible, the witness of the Holy Spirit convinces our intellect 
a second time. But each system represents its own basis of 
belief as directly enjoying a supernatural guarantee. Dr. 
Salmon has pointed out the consequence in the case of Roman- 
ism. ‘The real check which prevents Roman Catholics from 
putting to themselves the question, “Is there not a lie in my 
right hand?” is the fear lest they should trifle with a super- 
naturally communicated gift of faith.* Such teaching poisons 
the very fountain-head of truth. 
1 As above, p. 80. 
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It was not the evidential baselessness of the medizval system 
which led to the Reformation ; nor was it the indirect damage 
done to Christian faith by resting it on a human authority. 
These evils were too obscure to be detected in the dull light of 
the dark ages. Even the injury done to science, though it may 
have helped to provoke the Renaissance, did little for the directly 
religious movement. The Reformation sprang out of definite 
abuses—gross religious and moral abuses, which proved to be 
so inveterate, that those who would escape them were driven, 
against their own will, into breaking Catholic unity. In other 
words, God’s providence could not save men from interposing 
the Church between themselves and Christ, otherwise than by 
breaking the Church into pieces. And, in order that it might 
be broken, the Church was suffered to be defiled with grievous 
sin. Had the medizeval system taught substantial truth upon 
a wrong basis—had it, so far as possible, taught the pure 
gospel upon its own authority—the day of freedom might 
never have dawned. As it is, the Church is broken ; but the 
way of God’s Spirit is made plain before Him. Much has 
been lost ; but Protestants are safe from one form of idolatry 
—the idolatry of the Church. 


III. 


The Reformation, being a directly religious movement, did 
not pay much attention to the speculative question of the 
basis of faith. It disentangled men’s religious and moral 
emotions from the kind of subordination to the visible Church 
in which they had been kept for centuries. But there the 
change stopped. Protestant orthodoxy, casting about for a 
test of primitive Christianity which might justify its revolt 
against Rome, found such a test (quite rightly) in the Bible. 
Medievalism had taught it that the Bible was an absolute 
authority—had taught this, even while the Christian Pharisa- 
ism, like Judaism in earlier days, was making the Word of 
God of none effect by its traditions. The authority of the 
New Testament, taken quite in earnest by Protestantism, 
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satisfied the religious necessities of the moment, and formed a 
rallying-point against fanaticism. Everything else went on as 
before. Persecution went on, if less heartily; the doctrinaire 
conception of revelation, the belief in revealed mysteries, lived 
on. At the Reformation, and down to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, we are still in the medieval atmosphere. 
The Westminster Confession does not once name miracle as an 
evidence of Christianity. The battle is still between dogmatist 
and dogmatist. No attempt is made to state Christianity in 
a form which will appeal to the candid but undogmatic human 
being. The moral postulates, upon which Christian apologetic 
must more and more proceed, are buried out of sight under 
pretentious doctrines of imputation. Calvinism may be taken 
as the religious theory of the Reformers, pure from the taint 
of sacramentarianism, and free from that weakness which seeks 
_refuge from shocking conclusions in illogical compromises. 
{ The apologetic positions of the Westminster Confession 
\ may now be stated and criticised. First, there is such a thing 
| as natural theology. ‘The light of nature, and the works 
/ of creation and providence, so far manifest the goodness, 
wisdom, and power of God as to leave men inexcusable.’ But 
natural theology cannot issue in a spiritual religion. It is not 
‘sufficient to give that knowledge of God, and of His will, 
which is necessary unto salvation.” Hence the truths of 
natural ‘theology are not verified by experience, or by moral 
evidence, but by barely intellectual evidence. This doctrine, on 
both its sides, is simply carried over from Romanism. Rome 
denies the possibility of salvation for the unbaptized ; Geneva 
thinks necessary to follow suit with the denial of salvation for 
the unevangelised. On the other hand, the new use made of 
the doctrine of absolute predestination threatens to break 
down this exclusiveness. ‘Elect infants dying in infancy’ and 
‘other elect persons incapable of being called outwardly by the 
ministry of the word’ are ‘saved by Christ through the Spirit, 
who worketh when and how he pleaseth.’ Perhaps the last 
category of elect persons is meant to apply only to idiots 
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living in Christian lands, for whom Christian relatives might 
be solicitous even in that grim age. For the very next para- 
graph informs us that ‘men not professing the Christian 
religion cannot be saved in any other way whatsoever, be they 
ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of 
nature and the law of that religion they do profess.’ If then 
the elect who are saved by extraordinary means are only idiots 
and madmen, never heathen, the limitation ought to have 
been expressed ; but it is a thoroughly irrational limitation—a 
ridiculous and blasphemous limitation of the power attributed 
to God’s Spirit. On the other hand, if the Confession means 
to affirm that some heathen may be saved, all we are told 
is that they are not saved by following the light they have. 
There is a third possibility. The last paragraph may be meant 
to apply only to deists rejecting Christianity. But if so it is 
badly expressed. And we can take little interest in all this 
purely a priort dogmatic deduction. It is apologetically 
valueless, and wholly out of touch with moral ideas. 

Nor is the theory of an inoperative knowledge of God 
through the works of nature one which will bear inspection. 
St. Paul says that the revelation of God in .created things 
leaves the heathen without excuse. Why? Because the 
heathen did not follow the light; ‘knowing God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither gave thanks.’ The obvious 
implication is, that it was ideally possible for mankind to 
enjoy communion with God through His revelation in nature, 
although, as a fact, the world generally has fallen deeper into 
darkness through the love of sin. Otherwise it would seem 
difficult even for a Calvinist to explain, why the revelation in 
nature should leave men without excuse. On the Calvinistic 
theory, it is not a personal privilege that condemns men, but a 
covenant made with Adam not only for himself but also for 
his posterity. Hence we feel that the apostle’s words do not 
exclude the possibility that God may have led homie some of 
His wandering children through the lght of nature; nay 
rather, the apostle’s words favour this belief. Only, of man- 
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kind as a whole, the reverse has proved true. And God, 
sending His Son to be the Saviour of the world, has respect to 
the mission of Christ in every administration of grace. For 
indeed it is not one degree of head knowledge or another that 
will save man; it is the reconciliation of heart and will to God 
by His grace. Saving knowledge of the truth -may be absent 


\ in the full blaze of ecclesiastical privilege, in the full blare of 


orthodox profession. Saving knowledge of the truth may be 
present, if God so pleases, in the very twilight of His revela- 
tions. One thing is certain ; if knowledge is impotent to save, 
it is irrelevant to condemn. 

The second point in the Westminster Confession’s apolo- 
getic is its statement of the evidence of Christianity to the 
unregenerate. This is contained in the celebrated rhetorical 
paragraph in praise of the Bible. There we are told that, 
independently of the saving witness of the Holy Spirit, and 
independently also of the Church’s testimony, ‘the heavenli- 
ness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to God), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incom- 
parable excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are 
arguments whereby’ Holy Scripture ‘ doth abundantly evidence 
itself to be the Word of God.’ This glowing rhetoric covers, 
as rhetoric is apt to do, several ill-harmonised logical concep- 
tions. There is no reference, indeed, to external or historical 
evidence, unless we read such a reference into the ‘testimony 
of the Church.’ But some of the phrases—the vaguest and 
least exact—refer to internal evidence in the proper sense of 
the term. ‘The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the 
doctrine, the majesty of the style, the many other incompar- 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are con- 
siderations (however exaggerated in the statement) which are 
calculated to tell upon man as man—to convince the con- 
science—to develop and mature a Christian experience. But, 
before you can make a correct statement of the internal 
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evidence, you must allow that it contains psychologically the 
‘promise and potency’ of regeneration and of the witness of 
the Spirit. ‘The Confession, however, does not do this; and the 
spiritual merits it speaks of as belonging to Scripture are left 
quite in the abstract. I do not think either a New Testament 
Christian or a modern Christian would have dreamed of 
describing the glories of the gospel without once mentioning 


God’s love. 


‘I, who saw power, now see love perfect too.” ! 


But, when the Westminster divines do condescend to specify 
some definite mark of the divine glory of Scripture, the mark 
selected is ‘the scope of the whole (which is to give all glory 
to God).’ Here is their @ priori conception of what revela- 
tion must be. Like the Roman Catholics, the Westminster 
divines interpret the revelation of God’s grace in the light of 
a priori ideas,—and what defective ideas! Another clause in 
their paragraph—‘ the consent of all the parts’ of Scripture— 
is, even if true to fact, an altogether secondary form of internal 
evidence. Finally, the remaining clause—‘the full discovery 
it makes of the only way of man’s salvation ’—embodies the 
strongest appeal which the internal evidence makes to men, 
when it is conceived by forensic orthodoxy in the light of an 
a priori doctrine of God. If the gospel reveals character,— 
if ‘the truth on which our faith must ultimately rest’ is ‘ that 
God is the Father of our spirits, —if 

‘ God is love indeed, 

And love, creation’s final law—’ 
then I believe the gospel, not only because it provides for my 
own case (although it does that, and all that it effects in me 
implies that), but also because it shines with its own light, as 
a transcendently worthy conception of God and His ways, too 
worthy to have been invented by men and sinners. But, if 
God is penal justice joined to arbitrary purpose, or if God is 
self-regard working on the lines of penal justice, then the 


1 Browning, Radbbd ben Ezra. 
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Gospel revelation of God’s willingness to save sinners reveals 
nothing but itself,—a fact—a sufficiently attested fact—an 
unexplained fact, or a fact explained only by the production 
of a maximum of Divine glory. Such a gospel has no light to 
shine in; and the only subjective motive for believing it is 
personal convenience, and a desire to find a way of escape from 
the consequences of sin. No doubt, to thousands of Christians, 
some apprehension of the light of the glorious redeeming love 
of God has struggled through the mists of low and unworthy 
theories. But we have to criticise doctrines as we find them ; 
for bad doctrines are the enemies of the religious life. 

One might interpose here, thirdly, the well-articulated doc- 
trinal scheme of the Confession, as implicitly forming a part 
of its internal evidence for the gospel. Just as Romanism 
is a marvellously well-worked-out scheme for an authoritative 
communication of dogma, and transmission of the magic of 
sacramental grace, so Calvinism is a marvellously thought-out 
conception of the mechanical working of grace. Its doctrine 
of the atonement is what tells most directly on religious experi- 
ence. Unlike Anselm, the reformers traced the atonement not 
to the infringed personal honour, but to the broken law of 
God. Hence they regarded Jesus Christ as satisfying, chiefly 
by bearing its extreme penalty, the claims of that public 
criminal law which sin had outraged. This thought plays a 
great and honourable part in religious experience. But we 
cannot regard it as altogether valid or as altogether healthy. 
It leaves us finally with an unknown God; ‘an arbitrary act 
cannot reveal character.1 And, whatever claims evangelical 
Arminianism may put forth, it is undeniable that to Calvinism 
the plan of salvation is merely arbitrary. Not only does it 
originate in God’s ‘mere good pleasure’: its limited results 
are due to the circumstance that ‘God was pleased to pass 
by the rest of mankind.’ As a way of representing (viz., to the 
converted) God’s free mercy, evangelical or Calvinistic ortho- 
doxy has carried with it something of the internal moral 

1 Campbell. 
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evidence communicated by God’s Spirit. And even the more 
repulsive parts of Calvinistic doctrine have helped to illustrate, 
for some souls, man’s absolute moral dependence on the grace 
of God, or else have served to express for them their sense of 
the guilt of sin, Yet all these services of Calvinism to the 
cause of truth have been partial. Men’s minds have been 
warped by it; it has hindered at some points as much perhaps 
as at other points it has helped forward the kingdom of God. 

Fourthly: the final Calvinistic apologetic is found in the 
supernatural witness of the Holy Spirit to the contents of the 
Bible. - The results of this In men are again heterogeneous. 
First, it makes the Christian absolutely certain of the truth of 
the Bible history and doctrines, as sent from God. But 
rational argument could do this of itself; the Bible is of such 
a nature, say the Westminster standards, that no one can read 
it without being convinced that it is Divine. Secondly, the 
witness of the Spirit reveals our own salvation through Christ. 
For this witness is only given to true believers, and it is given 
to them for their upbuilding in the Christian life. Here then 
are two distinct things mixed up in the Calvinistic doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit’s witness,—first, the assurance of the Bible’s 
intellectual truth, and second, the assurance of personal salva- 
tion. The first, at any rate, is supposed to be absolute,—to 
be certain, if not demonstrative. 

To this doctrine we are prepared to assent, if we are allowed 
to restate it in what we think a truer form. All good gifts 
come from God; and He is peculiarly known to us in the 
moral life, as the God of righteousness. The assurance of the 
truth of God’s revelations is, in a very special sense, His 
personal gift to us. And, when we rightly understand this 
assurance, we see that it includes the element of personal con- 
fidence towards God—the germ, if not the full development, of 
the assurance of salvation. In other words, when we grasp 
with all the force of our moral nature the conviction that 
God is love, we cannot but perceive how we are ourselves 
enriched by God’s grace; ‘ we know and believe the love which 
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God hath to us.’ But this moral conviction of the highest of 
all spiritual realities stands in direct continuity with our moral 
assurance of lesser and commoner workings of God’s Spirit. 
We know God’s voice in the Bible, just as we know it in other 
books ; we know God in Christ as we know God in His works ; 
or rather the difference is not in the form of our knowledge, 
but in the matter of knowledge—in the revelation itself. God 
is half-concealed in nature or in history; but Christ is God’s 
absolute image, in whom the Father is personally present. If 
you assert that there are two kinds of spiritual certainty, you 
deny the spiritual world. If you affirm an absolute breach of 
continuity within moral experience, whether you call the 
breach conversion, or whatever else you call it, you may be a 
Gnostic, but you are no Christian. Real moral conviction of 
the truth of the Bible attests the general substance of revela- 
tion, not its detail—not the form in which it is expressed. 
Further, what conscience affirms is not parallel to historical 
evidence—is not a substitute for historical evidence—but its 
complement. ‘The evidence of experience would be insufficient 
if we had not external testimony to start from, telling us how 
God has verified Himself to us, and what God has done for 
us, in Christ. And, again, the evidence of experience does 
not assure us that the record is infallibly true. It implies 
that the record is sufficient—that it is able to put us in touch 
with the historical Christ, who is not dead to the world, but 
still pervades it by His Spirit. No one would dream of 
using the witness of the Spirit as a proof of the integrity 
of the text of Scripture. Many generations of devout souls 
may have had sweet emotions in reading the gloss to 1st John, 
which spoke of the three heavenly witnesses; but we know 
that the verse was no part of Scripture. There has been 
error in the text of Scripture, yet Scripture has done its 
appointed work. Similarly, there may be doctrinal divergences 
in Scripture; there may be scientific errors; there may be his- 
torical discrepancies. Yet, if Scripture brings us into contact 
with God and Christ, it does its work. Its work, no doubt, im- 
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plies the presence of the Holy Spirit. But what the Holy Spirit 
attests is the general scheme of the gospel, under which Christ 
lays hold of men’s hearts—not any intellectual calculation. 
Again, it may be objected: But I feel that I have a moral 
persuasion of the truth of my Bible, which, though I cannot 
put it into words, differs from the certainty produced in my 
mind by arguments or even by moral considerations. These 
make truth probable; but I, thank God, am certain of the 
truth of my Bible, the Holy Spirit making me so. Now, it is 
true that many ignorant people have a strong practical work- 
ing belief in moral truths which they could not express in 
words, or defend in argument. But the latter circumstance is 
accidental. They could not—these simple souls—defend their 
beliefs; but there is a rational ground that can be stated in 
support of every rational conviction. And the only way in 
which fallacies can be weeded out from the public mind is by a 
process of restless criticism. I believe, no doubt, a multitude 
of scientific truths, without having checked the evidence on 
which they rest; but what makes it rational for me to do so? 
Simply the fact that, within my knowledge, hundreds of the 
acutest living minds are engaged in discussing every scientific 
theory ; so that it is practically certain that, sooner or later, 
error will be detected and exposed. Science is not an esoteric 
mystery. ‘Though few men develop, or can develop, the faculty 
of science, still it is inborn in every man; not perhaps the 
genius of discovery, but certainly the faculty of criticism and 
verification. It is my own nature—human reason, that dwells 
both in me and in others—which makes the discoveries of 
science. J am trusting my own faculty, though not my own 
use of it, when I accept the accredited results of investigation. 
And again, how far do I believe them? What doI stake on 
them? Certainly not my soul’s salvation. I may accept an 
evidence of a still lower grade; I may accept common fame for 
matters of common notoriety, which do not affect me personally. 
But, if I find that I am personally affected, I must have the 
evidence gone into. I ‘believe’ that Smith & Co. are solvent 
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and prosperous merchants—i.e. I have no reason to believe 
anything else; but, if I am invited to join the firm, I do not 
enter it on ‘ faith, but go carefully through the accounts, or 
employ an expert to do so for me. Doubtless, in personal 
relations, belief does not rest upon arguments, but upon com- 
plex experiences of ‘ head, heart, hand... A man can no more 
be argued into Christian faith than he can dine upon a cookery 
book. We can only assure the agnostic ‘ you would have to 
fee] with me, else you would never know.’ But the very point 
of moral and Christian experience is, that it is a thing not 
technical or professional, but broadly human—that it may be 
and ought to be realised in every human soul. Hence the 
witness-bearing of a Christian before the world is an appeal to 
latent powers and sources of perception in every human breast. 
Hence the gospel is moral. But every conviction which, a 
priori, is possible only for some, is likely to be a hallucination. 
The testimonium spiritus sancti as defined by Calvinism is 
indistinguishable from a hallucination. An unreasoned convic- 
tion is a highly respectable thing, provided there are argu- 
ments or experiences which satisfactorily justify it. But mere 
certainty that the Bible is true may be no better than blind 
faith in the Koran, or in the Mass, or in the Book of Mormon. 
Obstinate error is the commonest weed that grows in the human 
mind. We can only save Christian faith from being classed 
with such weeds if we recast our doctrine of it; if we connect 
it with moral experience ; if we make it attest the general 
spirit of Scripture, but cease to load it with responsibility for 
the letter, or for details. Unlearned saints are right in think- 
ing that their certainty of the Bible’s truth rests on the witness 
of God’s Spirit; but they are wrong if they think that moral 
experience does not imply the presence of God’s Spirit. 


TVs 
Tt was not therefore mere perversity which led Protestantism 
into the doctrinaire period. There was no ‘fall of man’ 
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between the Reformation and the Age of Evidences. Ortho- 
doxy had stated the experimental evidence in a paradoxical 
and unfruitful shape. Orthodoxy, in its dogmatic blindness, 
had immediately identified conscientiousness—piety—Christian 
faith—with belief in the letter of Scripture. By the Reforma- 
tion it had broken the absolute power of the Church, but only 
in order to establish the absolute authority of the Bible record. 
Conscience, God, Christ, were supposed to speak only and 
fully through the Bible, and through the Bible viewed as a com- 
pend of doctrines. Just as the devout Medizevalist could not 
separate religion in his thoughts from the superstitious church | 
system of his age, so the devout Puritan could not believe in 
any piety that was not slavishly subordinate to the misapplied 
Bible. In so far as he was really pious, the Puritan or the 
Catholic loved the Bible or the Church for the moral and 
spiritual good that was in it. But, for his neighbour, each was 
content to invoke the help of persecution. It is, however, no 
real reason for belief in Christ, that, if one does not profess to 
believe, one will be fined, imprisoned, pilloried, or burnt alive. 
I say, as I have said before ; the ‘ orthodox rationalism,’ which 
rested the truth of the gospel upon the brute force of persecu- 
tion, is the real parent of that unorthodox rationalism which 
began to rest Christianity upon argument. 

And more than that. It cannot be denied that the historicity 
of the Christian revelation is obscured in the Westminster 
Confession. Its writers have in view a dogmatic system, just 
as Romanists have in view an ecclesiastical system; both take 
for granted that all moral goodness will flow along their own 
little channels. It needed the criticism of misbeliefs and dis- 
beliefs to teach the dogmatists what they ought to be doing— 
not arguing, but bearing witness—not for a doctrine, but for a 
life,—for one who ‘ was with the Father, and was manifest to 
us,’ that we ‘ might have life through His name,—manifest at 
a definite point of time, under definite circumstances, in a 
definite Personality ; since when He has worked unceasingly, 
through the Church, and without the Church, and in spite of 
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the Church—through the Bible, and outside of the Bible, and 
in spite of the misinterpreted Bible. Of course the representa- 
tion of Christianity as resting on argument narrows the con- 
ception of revelation. The apologists did not simply give the 
historic element its due place; they turned away almost 
entirely from the moral element. The old confused belief, 
under which inconsistent views were naifly combined, came to 
an end with the Age of Enlightenment. Men were not to 
believe both because they should be hanged if they did not, and 
because the Holy Spirit bore witness with the truth ; they were 
to believe on the compulsion of argument. Revelation was no 
longer both doctrinaire and spiritual ; it was purely doctrinaire. 
One is tempted to inquire, whether the Lessing view of revela- 
tion as a republishing of moral truth? is not the complementary 
abstraction to that of the orthodox apologists. But certainly 
the other it was which continued the orthodox tradition. 
Forced to argue by the disuse of persecution, orthodoxy 
constructed, in the first place, a rational or natural theology, 
resting on intellectual considerations. Deism stopped short 
here, and held that this natural or rational knowledge of God 
could impart salvation. Orthodoxy regarded Christianity 
chiefly as ‘a republication of natural religion, under circum- 
stances of advantage, though it also regarded Christianity as 
including supernatural mysteries. And the old thesis of the 
‘insufficiency of natural religion’ survived in the more evangelical 
or more thoroughly orthodox circles, as if salvation was impos- 
sible apart from the knowledge of the wonderful ‘ plan’ of sal- 
vation. Miracle was the ‘seal,’ attached to the ‘ doctrines’ of 
Scripture and authenticating them. Prophecy, regarded as pre- 
diction of contingent details, was a subordinate kind of miracle. 
Natural theology proved that there was a supreme Being; and 
a message accompanied by supernatural events must neces- 
sarily come from God. It was man’s duty to examine the 
~ credentials of revelation ; but, once he had satisfied himself as 
to their genuineness, it was his duty to submit his intellect 
1 Cf, Dr. A. B. Bruce on Zhe Chief End of Revelation. 
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unquestioningly to the contents of revelation. Thus, in this 
orthodox rationalism, the doctrinaire conception of revelation 
lived on. The idea of absolute authority is common to it with 
Medizvalism and with the Reformation system. Only. it 
argues instead of persecuting. And, being pressed by earnest 
Deism, if not also by earnest Atheism, it cannot feel so certain 
as its predecessors did that all moral goodness will be found on 
its own lines. Nay, that is not the point to it. The point is 
a revelation of supernatural rewards and punishments, On 
these heteronomous considerations it bases the duty of faith. 
‘The gospel, it thinks, ‘if true, is tremendously true,—as if 
truth were subject to quantification. What it means is, The 
gospel, if true, bears tremendously upon our personal interests. 
These were the essential supports of Christian faith, according 
to this system. ‘They proved the truth of Scripture. Even to 
Butler,! ‘a future life’ is ‘ the foundation of all our hopes and 
of all our fears: all our hopes and fears which are of any con- 
sideration.” God is, to Butler, a natural certainty; and reli- 
gion—natural religion—begins with the probability of a life to 
come. Religion thus resting upon our interests, other forms 
of evidence, such as the account of other individuals’ experi- 
ence, were auxiliary and subordinate. Miracles proved the 
truth of Christianity as the demonstrations in Euclid prove his 
theorems. What could others’ experience do but make that 
which was already overwhelmingly probable a little more pro- 
bable still ? 

Now, it is interesting to notice that this barely intellectual 
Christianity is no novelty. It is a fragment of the old ortho- 
doxies, Medizval and Protestant, which is now setting up 
business on its own account. The authority of truth had been 
conceived in this fashion for centuries, although, over and 
above its intellectual evidence, truth had been supposed to rest 
upon the authority of the Church, or upon the miraculous 
testimony of the Holy Spirit. One cannot wonder that, in an 
age of inquiry, these supposed extra guarantees of truth seemed 
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to fade away, and that men were content to rest their belief 
on that sufficient rational evidence which, as they had been 
taught, truth independently possessed. 

At the same time, this rationalised theory of Christian 
evidence does not correspond very well to the contents of the 
Christian revelation. ‘The argument from miracle teaches us 
to regard revelation as a collection of authoritative doctrinal 
dicta, some of them historical facts, others of them inscrutable 
mysteries. On this view, Christ would appear to be only a 
teacher, and only one teacher among many. And. miracle 
would seem to be loosely attached from the outside to the 
truth which it guarantees. But the Bible revelation consists 
of historical facts themselves miraculous, such as the Deity of 
Christ, His sinlessness, His resurrection. Physical miracles, 
indeed, are no more than ‘signs,’ appropriate confirmations in 
the phenomenal sphere of those moral and redemptive forces 
which they accompany. But the facts themselves are super- 
natural ; and they are not truly known by any one, unless God 
and His salvation are received into the heart, by faith in the 
facts in which God has manifested Himself. It is possible, no 
doubt, to stretch the conception of revealed dogma until it 
shall include historical miracles as well as doctrinal mysteries. 
But, if we do so, the doubt is already forced upon us whether 
revelation can consist merely in doctrines, and whether miracle 
can serve merely as a seal to the truth of what it accompanies. 
We do not believe in our Lord’s resurrection only that we may 
be sure of the truth of His words; we need it to be assured of 
pardon and of our own resurrection. So too with all the other 
supernatural elements that enter into the proper fabric of the 
gospel. 

In point of fact, apologetic Christianity of the eighteenth 
century type is far more favourable to Pelagian than to evan- 
gelical doctrine. Natural religion, so called, was the heart of 
the matter to apologists, even while they insisted that the 
gospel ‘republished it under circumstances of advantage.’ The 
strength of Butler’s writings consists in the great power with 
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which he presses home the doctrines of probation and of personal 
responsibility. Up to this point, he brings out the internal or 
moral evidence for the gospel with unrivalled power. It was 
no small gain to have these truths stated, unentangled in 
magical doctrines of salvation by sacraments, or in Calvinist 
doctrines of salvation by imputed merit and irresistible grace 
_—to be assured ‘ that God, without respect of persons, 
judgeth according to every man’s work.’ That is an essential 
part of the Christian truth. Perhaps it must come first in 
the series of lessons learned by men. It was matter for 
thankfulness that the modern world should have begun to 
grasp it. But we are not fully Christian in our thinking till 
we subordinate the doctrine of personal responsibility to the 
message of the common salvation, not of works but of grace, 
which is revealed in Christ. Only half views of truth are 
attainable on the lines of Pelagianism; and the evidence- 
mongers, as we have seen, tended to throw men’s minds into a 
Pelagian attitude. Pelagianism may be content to treat 
Christianity as a doctrine. If we see it to be a life, we are led 
on to new and deeper views of revelation, faith, grace, salvation. 

Apart from this Pelagian bias, is the orthodox conception 
of authoritative revelation a sound one? Is it logically ten- 
able? Can evidence lead the human mind into an attitude of 
entire surrender to an external source of truth ? On this point 
again I am happy to quote Dr. Salmon’s admirable reply to 
Roman Catholic pretensions : !—‘ It is easy to show that it is in 
the nature of things impossible to give men absolute security 
against error in any other way than by their being themselves 
made infallible.” ‘Our belief must, in the end, rest on an act 
of our own judgment, and can never attain any higher cer- 
tainty than whatever that may be able to give us.’ To think 
otherwise involves ‘ the logical fallacy of arguing in a circle.’ 
‘Rational conviction, resting upon internal evidence, ‘can be 
felt by no member of a Church claiming to be infallible. For 
her first principle is that her teaching shall be subjected to no 

1 As above, ch. ili. pp. 46, 47, 52, 58, 59. 
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criticism. . . . Consequently her teaching can never receive 
any aided ut verification. . . . It requires no Divine com- 
mission to be able to promise aon from doubt on such 
terms as these.’ All this, which is advanced with excellent 
force and relevancy against Romanism, may be brought to 
bear, with equal force and relevancy, against the doctrine that 
Scripture bestows infallible guidance. No doubt the Romanist 
claims have special difficulties to face. Romanism pretends 
to rest upon Christ and the New Testament; it alleges that 
Jesus Christ founded an infallible institute under the charge 
of St. Peter; but the New Testament, so far from containing 
anything that an impartial mind would accept as evidence in 
support of these views, contains abundant proof of the con- 
trary. Take just one phrase from the apostle Paul—‘ Those 
who were reputed to be somewhat (whatsoever they were it 
maketh no matter to me; God accepteth no man’s person), those 
reputed persons being ‘ James, and Cephas, and John.’ These 
words dispose both of the supremacy of St. Peter and of Dr. 
Salmon’s! amazing theory of the supremacy of St. James ‘ over 
the whole Church.” I do not think Dr. Salmon, in his other- 
wise admirable discussion, has clearly enough distinguished the 
formal impossibility of proving infallibility by rational argu- 
ments, from the material impossibility of proving it in the case 
of Romanism, owing to the inveterate hostility of facts. It is 
only the first that tells against the infallibility of Scripture. 
The second does not; we cannot say that Scripture is as much 
opposed to the idea of its own infallibility as it is to the idea 
of Peter’s supremacy. On the other hand, the Romish organi- 
sation looks very like what the guardian of a secret and 
magical tradition ought to be; while the mss. of the New 
Testament are entirely unfitted for retaining a supposed infal- 
lible deposit. And, when infallibility is in question, ‘a miss 
is as good as a mile.’ 

In the first place, then, there is a formal absurdity in the 
supposition that men are to be argued out of the use of their 


1 Chowiscip.i350: 
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reason, and led to prostrate it before a book. If Scripture 
demanded this, the demand would be irrational, and Christianity 
would stand condemned. But does Christianity shut us up to 
the evidence of miracle? Does it throw us upon an @ priori 
given conception of a God, demonstrated by natural theology, 
and communicating with us by means of miracle? On the 
contrary, Scripture tells us there may be such things as lying 
wonders. Mere signs, then, are no sufficient reason for faith 
in God. Or let us ask the most dogmatical of apologetic 
Christians, Would you believe any doctrine, whatever its moral 
complexion, if it had miracles enough in its train? If you 
would, you are no Christian. If you would not, then a cer- 
tain amount of moral excellence is at any rate a sine qua non 
of revelation, and in so far its evidence is partly internal. But, 
if we have so much of internal evidence, can it stop just there ? 
You will either have to assert a pre-established harmony 
between the details of Scripture, on one hand, and the postu- 
lates of man’s rational and moral nature on the other hand 
—and a pre-established harmony is excessively precarious— 
or else you will have to assert that the light of God’s revela- 
tion, when welcomed by the obedience of faith, educates and 
develops man’s moral faculty. But in that case Scripture 
becomes a light to our eyes—not a substitute for eyesight— 
not an absolute external authority. 

Another and most striking defect in the barely intellectual 
construction of the Christian evidences was, that it failed to 
produce certainty. Butler may insist that ‘ probability is the 
very guide of life;’ but the strength of his own arguments 
does not lie in their direct logical cogency; it lies in the moral 
considerations latent within them. The books of evidences, 
which propose to demonstrate to us the supernatural, offer us, 
instead of demonstration, a long chain of probable reasoning— 
the probability of a probability of a probability. And in 
logic such a chain is a good deal weaker than its weakest link. 

Partly on this account, and partly because the new life of 
the evangelical revival gives orthodoxy a stronger distaste than 
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ever for the Pelagianism which is apt to accompany the 
intellectual view of Christian evidences, another change takes 
place, and internal evidence begins to be reintroduced as 
a make-weight or supplement to the external evidences. This 
internal evidence is nothing else than the ‘ peculiar doctrines 
of Christianity, as Dr. John Erskine expresses it in words 
quoted by Professor Candlish.1 Therefore we have not to 
do here with the reappearance of Calvin’s doctrine of the 
immediate attestation of the letter of Scripture by the Holy 
Spirit; we have to do with a proposal to make use of 
Christian doctrine as part of its own evidence. And the 
doctrine meant is orthodox doctrine—the theory of Christ’s 
punishment as our substitute—that part of the forensic 
theology which touches experience. This also is where Dr. 
Erskine’s nephew, Thomas Erskine of Linlathen, started in 
his career as a thinker. He began with making that use of 
orthodox conceptions which a warmly evangelical nature makes 
of them, and worked his way on—as a fearless intellect is sure 
to do—to conclusions which were incompatible with his pre- 
mises, and which, in point of fact, led him to abandon the 
premises from which he had originally started. Chalmers, 
again, did not think his way through the subject so keenly as 
his friend Erskine did. But he began at the same point; he 
began there and stayed there. Every reader of his Life must 
have noticed how—with some little difficulty—he adjusted 
himself to. the ‘ peculiar doctrines ;’ z.e. when spiritual religion 
took hold of him, he forced his mind into conformity with the 
traditional mode of statement under which spiritual religion 
had presented itself to him. Both in church politics and in 
doctrine, Chalmers wished to be a conservative reformer. His 
hand was forced by circumstances in the practical sphere, and 
the great and good Tory became a great innovator. In doctrine 
the revolution is not yet complete; the leader is still lacking. 
But there is no reason to doubt that here too ‘ Forward !° is 
the order of the day. The same Providence, that forced the 
1 The Testimony of the Holy Spirit— Theol. Review, Jan. 1888, p. 99. 
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great churchman, with all his love for the past, to enter on 
new paths, will yet, in spite of men’s lingering backward 
glances, lead us to a land of promise where we shall enjoy a 
new and living grasp of truth. 

The internal evidence, as referred to by John Erskine, or by 
Chalmers, or (at the first) by Thomas Erskine, did not involve 
any dogmatic or apologetic innovation. It postulated an 
a priori given conception of God, reached by intuition, or 
evolved in the mind by the revelation of nature. Chalmers 
takes for granted’ that those to whom he is commending 
the gospel are convinced Theists; and the doctrine of God 
underlying his orthodox theory of the Atonement is an 
a priori conception of God as legally just. All that ‘internal 
evidence’ of this kind proves is, that the alleged revelation is 
not inconsistent with God’s known nature. God is legal 
justice; a revelation of grace is so far accredited if grace 
proves to be harmonised with legal justice. Similarly, the 
doctrine of man, as expounded in this scheme, is given a priori. 
Man has certain needs, pre-eminently the need of forensic 
justification ; a revelation which is aware of our needs and 
provides for them is so far accredited; at any rate, such a 
revelation is peculiarly welcome to us. On this its orthodox 
construction, internal evidence is nothing else than a conditio 
sine qua non of the truth of the gospel. If we assume the 
correctness of orthodox doctrine, we must concede that a 
genuine revelation, which is to profit sinners, will be the reve- 
lation of a proffered substitution. But there is nothing in 
the character of God or in the experience of man to make it 
a priori probable that such a disclosure will be true. It may 
be a cunningly devised fable,—the offspring of our necessities, 
the dream of our hopes, rather than anything solid or self- 
commending. Hence, on the premises of orthodoxy, it is 
right to treat the internal evidence as no more than an auxili- 
ary to the external. That is its formal function, if orthodoxy 


1 See his Zuidences of Christianity, Book iii.: On the Internal Evidence of 
Christianity, And so Thomas Erskine in the Juternal Evidence. 
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is right; though here again a living piety would put a far 
deeper content into the internal evidence than orthodox 
theology permitted, and, while professing to stand in awe 
before abstract justice, or before inscrutable will, would really 
commune with a God of love. Thus, in spite of the error of 
the head, the gospel will often have accredited itself to the 
heart by its own light. Chalmers does not keep the internal 
evidence rigidly subordinate to the external. He rather treats 
it as an alternative means of producing conviction, which has 
the advantage of being ‘portable. I think we shall best 
explain this by the amount of dogmatic belief which was still 
in the air when Chalmers taught. He still, like his dogmatic 
predecessors, assumed that any soul who was accessible to the 
good voices must construe them in the same sense in which he, 
the teacher, and his forefathers had construed them. And, 
besides that, in Chalmers himself there was doubtless a true 
feeling of the intrinsic glory and credibility of the gospel, 
although the logic of his system hampered his witness-bearing 
to the truth. But there is evidently something wrong when 
we are told that intellectual faith may rest ether upon displays 
of supernatural power, or upon the adaptation of the gospel to 
our moral necessities. Such heterogeneous processes cannot 
lead to the same result. 

But neither of these proposed sources of conviction agrees 
precisely with the Reformation principle of the witness of the 
Holy Spirit. If that (in its orthodox shape) mystical and 
unfruitful principle is reintroduced, we forsake Chalmers’s 
internal evidences as much as we do his external. We cease to 
argue, or to persuade, and begin once more to assert. For, on 
Calvinistic grounds, spiritual certainty seems to be a thing 
outside of all rational or moral certainty,—independent of 
those arguments and experiences which produce belief in an 
intelligible fashion. Really, as the present writer holds, the 
Spirit of God is immanent in all moral experience, and state- 
ments of ‘internal evidence’ for the gospel are a witness- 


bearing, in terms of intellect, to an experience which tran- 
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scends the intellect, to an experience of the whole man. But 
the assertion of a witness of the Spirit differing in kind from 
the efficacy of truth and life is futile. If the Chalmers form of 
stating the internal evidence is inadequate—and it is inade- 
quate—we must seek a remedy, not by retreating into the mists, 
but by recasting our dogmatic theology so as to bring it into 
full harmony with Christian experience. If Calvinism were 
right, and our conviction of the truth of Scripture rested on an 
incommunicable experience, miraculously conveyed to us direct 
from heaven, what would become of our apologetics? ‘ Don’t 
talk to me of error,’ the Christian might exclaim ; ‘I see the 
truth.” ‘Don’t talk to me of truth, the agnostic might rejoin 
with equal justice, ‘I see nothing.’ If so, cadit quaestio; a 
result satisfactory enough in the case of the ‘elect,’ but not 
satisfactory if Christianity is a missionary religion, with uni- 
versal claims. 

There is another drawback to the argumentative value of 
the ‘ peculiar doctrines.’ They presuppose the metaphysics of 
orthodoxy; soteriology rests upon Christology. Now, when 
doctrine is used as a self-evidencing power, the moral per- 
suasiveness of the doctrine of Atonement has to carry through, 
not only that doctrine itself, but the revealed mystery of the 
holy Trinity. There is a difficulty here, which emerges as 
soon as we begin to make the transition from external evidence 
and absolute authority to internal evidence. If ‘the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity’ are the grand source of conviction, 
we must either find some directly religious application for 
Christology, or else we must insist less strongly upon doctrines 
which only bear remotely on the religious life. It is more 
a formal than a material difficulty which we are here charging 
upon orthodoxy. But all errors, even those which are formal, 
embarrass the apologist in his work of witness-bearing, and 
hinder the flow of grace along the channels of religious experi- 
ence. Men believe in the definitions of the Athanasian creed 
because they believe in the Atonement. Is that satisfactory ? 
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The next stage in the history of Christian evidences was a 
very remarkable one. The whole rational fabric, on which it 
was supposed that religion rested, collapsed beneath men’s feet. 
Natural theology ceased to convince; and miracle, from being 
the sufficient proof for any number of mysteries, passed into 
the condition in which we know it so well,—a hindrance rather 
than a help to faith (yet in the long-run, be it noted, a help to 
a deeper faith). 

The chief source of this change in men’s beliefs is Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason; and that not merely from his an- 
nihilating criticism of the Wolffian Rational Theology—far 
more from the general scope of his treatise. ‘The old theory 
of an objective world of matter external to thought dies under 
the hands of Kant. And therefore, naturally, the old argu- 
ments for a Personal author and architect of that objective 
external world, Himself objective and external both to it and 
to us, likewise cease to hold the field. No doubt in Kant’s 
own opinion the real world of unknowable ‘ things in them- 
selves’ survives alongside of the phenomenal world of experience. 
But you cannot argue to the being of God from either of these 
Kantian worlds. If the known world is an orderly dream, it 
implies a human dreamer, not a divine creator. If the real 
world is outside of experience, we can base no arguments upon 
it. Still more certainly, if we translate Kant’s thought into 
the language of positive philosophical rationalism, do we see 
that the old natural theology is at an end. In the course of 
thought from Locke to Hume, it had made itself plain that the 
supposed real world, external to thought—if it existed—could 
not possibly convey an image of itself into the mind of the 
individual human thinker. Hence Hume, though in half- 
hearted and dilettante fashion, shut men up to an absolute 
scepticism. Kant replied by showing that the orderliness of 
human experience, even if it were an illusion, was not accounted 
for on Hume’s premises. The scattered manifold of sense, dif- 
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fused in space and time, could not possibly think itself together 
to a unity of consciousness, unless it were known a@ priori in 
reference to the unity of the self; nay, more, the manifold 
could not be known—it could never enter consciousness—unless 
it were known as a manifold, and, therefore, known in relation 
to and in distinction from the unity of self. Unless the ‘ here’ 
were known as here and not there, it was not known. Unless 
the ‘now’ were known as now, and not then—neither the then 
of the past, nor the then of the future—experience had not 
begun. In other words, science having already stripped the 
real world of all secondary qualities, Kant now stripped it of 
time and space, and left nothing knowable in it from which 
men could argue to the Being of God. Thus, in defeating 
philosophical scepticism, Kant undermined the old presup- 
positions of religious truth. 

But human controversies would be far briefer than they are 
if men thought themselves absolved from scrutinising the 
course of an antagonist’s argument after they had once indi- 
cated dissent from his premises. You like to meet your rival 
upon his own ground. And, therefore, Kant not merely 
created a new conception of the world, but subjected the old 
view of the world’s connection with God to a damaging logical 
scrutiny. ‘That the ontological argument is not an argument— 
that the cosmological argument is opposed to its own premises, 
in asserting uncaused causation on the part of God—that the 
Design argument suggests a limited, not an infinite being— 
that the three cannot be strung on one thread, or proved to 
lead up to one and the same God, unless by the use of the in- 
conclusive ontological argument—these points are triumphantly 
made out. Kant has not disposed of natural theology, or 
spoken the last word on the subject. One who halted between 
two opinions, however great he was, could not do this. 
And there is more revelation of God in nature than Kant, 
in his idealistic recoil, was in a position to perceive. But 
‘to repeat the old arguments in the old form’ is a waste of 
breath. Kant has broken them into little bits; and every 
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one who is competent to discuss the question ought to grant 
this. 

A defence of the process of thought traced in the old 
Rational Theology has been made by Hegel, and reproduced 
by several of his disciples. As thus amended, the ‘arguments’ 
are no longer arguments ; they are not proofs of the existence 
of a personal God, but reflections of the course of rational 
thought in man. In fact, Hegelianism, so far as it is true to 
the real principles of its founder, is apt to frown upon the 
doctrine of the Divine Personality as a piece of anthropomor- 
phism. In this I venture to think Hegelianism puts itself at 
issue with the very foundations of Christian faith. Christianity 
is nothing if we have not a judge and a Father in heaven. 
But why? On moral grounds. It is not the painter of the 
butterfly’s wing, or the celestial inventor of the human hand, 
with whom we have to do. We may speculate on a ‘ great 
first cause,’ but such an abstraction can be no object of worship 
till it is clothed in moral attributes. Religion is not a ‘ theory 
of causation, else a gale of wind might be worshipped. The 
Christian God is none other than the God who speaks in con- 
science. And again, the really religious processes of the 
human mind are not barely intellectual processes, such as Hegel 
tried to detect under the imperfectly expressed thoughts of 
the old rational theology. The Christian religion is pre- 
eminently a moral process, and does not admit of being—at 
any rate by us men—reduced to terms of intellect. You have 
not entered upon the subject of Christianity till you are in 
the region of moral perception, loving the right and hating 
the wrong, learning as far as you may the redemptive lessons 
of life. By that path only can man reach spiritual insight. 

Perhaps it may be thought that Kant’s influence has little 
to do with the contemporary aversion to natural theology, at 
least on our own side of the Channel. That, however, would be 
a profound mistake. Kant’s teaching, or at anyrate its nega- 
tive portion, has penetrated far and wide. He has made an 
end, at one blow, both of the old materialism and of the old 
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natural theology. Herbert Spencer, one of the most influential 
of living thinkers, though scantily enough imbued with the 
better elements of Kant’s teaching, stands in direct filiation to 
Kant, and has borrowed from him the assertion that the 
Absolute is unknowable. Even Positivism itself, the most pre- 
tentious and the most Philistine of all competitors in the 
forum of thought, echoes the parrot-cry, ‘we can know only 
phenomena, as if any intelligence confined to phenomena could 
be an intelligence at all, or if it were could possibly know that 
it was confined to phenomena. It is due to Kant that we have 
to face neither deism nor dogmatic materialism, but agnos- 
ticism ; and the prevalence of agnosticism warns us that the 
old Natural Theology is dead. Certainly the production of 
arguments of the old sort goes on—with much satisfaction, as 
we must suppose, to the producer, but with no discernible 
effect on men’s thoughts. The values are changed in the 
minds of men. Even if your arguments seemed to be water- 
tight, they would not tell with the same weight upon men’s lives. 

But, besides the more speculative bias which disinclines men 
to accept the arguments of natural theology, science in its 
special departments has played havoc with the most popular 
of the old arguments—the argument from design. Darwin, 
in giving an immense impulse to the theory of organic evolu- 
tion, has destroyed ten thousand apologetic arguments—in 
their old form. If I have postulated an immediate Divine 
interposition to account for the putting together of an 
organism, and if the man of science is able to prove to me 
that it has been put together by the operation of general 
tendencies and laws of nature, then my inference that we have 
here the very finger of God falls to the ground. And if, for 
religion’s sake, I try to maintain that my old argument is as 
strong as ever, lam merely quibbling. On the other hand, if 
the man of science so far forgets himself as to assume that he 
has disproved religion, he is at least as far in the wrong. 
Darwinism does not exclude design; but it does not postulate it 
as the old natural theology did—that is the gist of a great deal 
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of unprofitable jangling. Religion is not disproved ; only one 
argument for religion is disproved : it remains to ask whether 
there are not others—nay more, whether that argument was 
well drawn from the point of view of religion itself. A 
metaphysician, who has learned from Kant that the old design 
argument is formally defective, feels much amused when he 
sees how Darwinism spreads consternation among the apolo- 
gists. . If the old conception was inapplicable to God, may it 
not be that the theory of evolution will give us a not less 
certain, and a more tenable view of the Divine operation in 
nature? God is not immediately or directly revealed in 
matter; He is revealed under conditions; in Himself He is 
unconditioned, or conditioned only by His own character, 
which is Himself; but, in nature, God by His own will works 
subject to general laws, though it is impossible that they 
should constitute any mortgage upon God’s freedom. Why 
God creates, and why He creates in such fashion as He does, 
we can only conjecture. But we can see this—that the fabric 
of nature, because of its orderliness and subjection to law, 
constitutes a basis for the attainment of zsthetic and moral 
ends, and a medium for fellowship between God and man. 
Apart from the conditioned working of God under natural 
law, we do not see how there could be any basis for moral 
communion between man and God. If this be so, we need 
not assume that God invented snails and toadstools for their 
own sake, but may rather hold that all individual works of 
God are incidents in a process, which commends itself as a 
process, because greater and better results are reached by it 
than could be reached by any isolated acts whatsoever of 
almighty ‘ sovereignty.’ 

We cannot point to any such outstanding names as those of 
Kant or Darwin when we turn to the change of men’s thoughts 
in the second department—the department of Christian evi- 
dence proper. Yet here the change is quite as marked. For 
one thing, indeed, the dying down of the old natural theology 
must tell upon the old evidences. If we have not a priort 
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certainty of a supreme and personal First Cause, then the 
supernatural, as contained in miracle, does not work as a proof 
in the old fashion. Whatever the different reasons for a 
change in men’s thoughts, men are not often now convinced by 
miracle, as was the late Mr. Bowen of Bombay. The modern 
Christian is almost as much puzzled by such a history as the 
modern agnostic can be. The character of Christ has more 
and more moved into the centre of Christian evidences, and 
physical miracle—rightly—is put into a subordinate place, 
and is studied in the light of Christ’s character. Physical 
miracle never was more than an element in a complex process 
of witness-bearing; and the stress ought never to have been 
laid on anything but the character of Christ. Those who 
‘desired a sign” were not true Christians in the Master’s own 
judgment. Hence we are not dismayed when miracle ceases to 
convince, or even begins to stagger men. It is well that they 
should know what is the real proof of Christianity—not His 
miracles, but Christ Himself. Only we must take care that 
our dogmatic theology gives a faithful report of the Christian 
position. 

Kant, who destroyed the old natural theology, stated a new 
moral argument for the being of a personal God. This argu- 
ment, in so far as it proceeds on moral grounds, is formally 
correct—as Ritschl! has observed. But, in so far as Kant’s 
argument does not rest on really moral but on heteronomous 
considerations, it deserves to fail. Virtue and happiness must 
tally, he thinks ; they do not tally in this life ; they must tally 
in a future life; and, as the prospect before us is one of 
indefinite approach to a never-reached goal, the future life 
must be infinitely long=eternal. Finally, God is the guar- 
antee of this future and eternal life, which is to redress the 
anomalies and supply the defects of the present earthly scene. 
But such an argument is more hedonist than moral. A truly 
moral argument, or rather witness-bearing, for God would 
not make God stand aloof, legal fashion, from the moral life, 


1 Rechtfertigung, vol. iii. p. 186, sec. 29. 
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or draw near only in order to reward or punish. In the view 
of genuine Christian morality, God dwells in us, and we in 
God ; God animates every impulse towards what is right, or 
good, or loving, or holy. Besides, Kant has indicated a new 
natural religion ; a thing incapable of growth or development. 
If religion stood thus aloof from development, it would be the 
most unnatural thing in the world. The true religion of 
Christ has been developed by a historical process. Because it 
has been given in history, it is natural; because it is natural, 
it has a history. Though Christ is not the result of a develop- 
ment, He is its interpretation and its crown; and, as Chris- 
tians, it belongs to us during the Christian ages to develop and 
to apply to the world the mind of Christ. 


VI. 


Our duty of witness-bearing begins with the revelation of 
God ; and the revelation of God begins in nature. We ought 
to have a natural theology, if it be recognised as incomplete in 
itself, and as serving to lead men up to Christian theology. 
The Christian God has moral attributes, and reveals Himself 
to the heart. But He is God; and, before we can appreciate 
Divine love, we must know the Divine power. Of this all 
nature is full. There is a very imperfect, very dim revelation 
of God’s moral qualities in the material creation; but it 
reveals power, and wisdom, and unity of plan ; and all these 
are elements in the thought of God. Even the scepticism of 
the present day repudiates the old materialism. It is absurd 
to explain the cosmos by chance. There is a mystery behind 
nature, an ‘ Unknowable’—one throughout all nature, sole, 
and incomparable to any creature. The question which 
divides faith and unbelief is whether we have any right to 
impute moral qualities to this Unknowable, who is confessedly 
manifest in nature, yet still unsearchable and past finding out. 

If our sceptical critics are idealist philosophers, and hold 
the position that all that exists is reason, or thought, then 
our appeal to them is so much the stronger. We also hold 
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that nature is a phenomenal or conditioned manifestation of 
the Divine reason. And, by explaining matter in terms of 
thought, our critics must mean that the unknown author of 
nature is that very Reason in archetype, whose image we bear 
as created rational beings. What hinders faith in these critics 
is a tendency to subjective idealism,—a tendency to regard 
rational experience as only an orderly dream, not a communion 
of the human subject with the objective thoughts of God. 
Subjective idealism is probably bad philosophy. But that is 
not why we object to it; nor ought we to offer a merely philo- 
sophical correction. We object to subjective idealism because 
it destroys the basis of religion; and our argument against it 
is a moral one, drawn from practical considerations. Man’s 
life is not a dream, orderly or disorderly ; or, if it be a dream, 
the dreamer is not man the individual. Human life is a scene of 
action; man is not merely the subject of intellectual experience, 
but the agent in moral transactions—the doer of good or evil. 
Hence, practically and morally, we must regard the world not 
merely as frozen intellect, or as an automatic thought-process 
proceeding from God, but as a will-process, limited and over- 
ruled, no doubt, yet committed to our own hands in a most true 
sense,—a process in which we can co-operate with God, or fight 
against Him. Hence the last word of purely natural theology 
teaches us to think of God not only as the inscrutable author 
of nature,—of its order, of its loveliness, of its terror—but as 
the Father of human wills, and as the framer of the scene in 
which our wills play their part. While it does not give us 
proofs, natural theology, in its narrow sense, gives us sugges- 
tions. 

A second stage in our theological ascent we may call moral 
theology. It starts from the moral nature of man, and postu- 
lates the personality of God. Even natural theology suggests 
to us a personal God. Unprejudiced human thought can never 
admit that it is a reasonable view of causation to hold that 
conscious reason proceeds from the unconscious. But the mere 
suggestion of a personal God, made by our intellectual faculty, 
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is not the proper ground of our faith in God. Morality apart, 
God’s personality would be a question of curiosity for the meta- 
physical schools. But, when we learn the elements of morality, 
__when we recognise what we are, and what our life essentially 
is,—then the question of God’s personality becomes one of the 
most vital and intimate of all religious questions. For then, 
in a word, we begin to know what religion is. And above the 
moral sphere there is no knowable or imaginable higher region, 
where moral distinctions might cease to hold good. God is 
the righteous one; our highest praise, our deepest wisdom, 
must ever return to this point. 

It may no longer be possible for us to argue that the material 
universe has been created simply for the service of man, as our 
forefathers used to hold. ‘That is put out of the question by 
what we know of the immensity of the material creation. But, 
in practice, we take for granted that every part of nature, 
which we can control, was made for our use. We act as lords 
of creation. The presupposition, the unifying principle, of our 
behaviour in the world is, that persons have absolute rights 
over things,—that things have no rights as against persons. 
It is gratuitous irreverence to insinuate that human conduct 
proceeds only upon the right of the strongest, or that our 
attitude towards things, as distinguished from our attitude 
towards persons, is not susceptible of moral justification. 

For, while it claims that the rational being is an end in itself, 
human conduct is not a lawless thing. Man acts as the ruler 
of nature, with the free consent of his conscience; but he 
knows that he is not supreme. Whether he hears the voice of 
conscience distinctly or indistinctly,—whether he obeys it or 
disobeys it,—whether he interprets it wisely, or misinterprets 
it,—man knows that he is subject toa law which he did not 
make, which he can indeed violate, but which he cannot alter. 
Duty is the most significant factor in human experience. We 
may differ as to what constitutes duty ; we may accept some 
non-moral standard as giving us a calculus to work with, or 
even as giving us an ultimate interpretation of duty. Lotze’s 
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theory that virtue is benevolence approaches the first of these 
positions ; utilitarianism occupies the second. But every ear- 
nest mind must feel—whatever its professed ethical theory— 
that benevolence is good in quite a different sense from that in 
which it is good for producing a certain amount of pleasure or 
happiness. Equal pleasure produced without benevolence 
would not be an equal good from the moral point of view,— 
would not be morally good at all. It was not an intuitionalist 
who wrote of true happiness that it ‘ often brings so much pain 
with it, that we can only tell it from pain by its being what 
we would choose before everything else, because our souls see it 
is good.! For my own part, I believe that any attempt to 
make ‘ heteronomous’ standards serve even as a calculus of 
virtue is altogether futile. When we learn the distinction 
between right and wrong, we learn a new language—the idiom 
of which cannot be reproduced in any other dialect whatsoever. 
It is our place in the world as moral agents, subject to the law 
of duty, which enables us to understand the moral experience of 
others, or to hold communion with other moral beings, human 
or Divine. But, while I believe this, Iam glad to think that 
most men are deeper than their creeds, and that human nature 
does not lay aside its moral quality because men profess to 
regard their kind merely as gregarious animals, with an unusu- 
_ ally complex organisation. The moral life of the community 
and the moral nature of the individual persist in putting moral 
content into the life of the man who, in words, denies the 
mysterious sacredness of obligation. He who is truly diligent 
‘to frame his life according to the light of nature and the law 
of that religion he doth profess’ is certainly far nearer God 
than the man who says ‘ Lord, Lord’ with edifying orthodoxy, 
but does not obey the will of God. Still, a bad theory will 
produce a dwarfed virtue. If we have largely escaped hitherto 
in our own country—if unbelief, religious and philosophical, is 
full of saving enthusiasm and healthful shame—that is due to 
the fact that the public mind has been steeped in a religious 
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morality, imperfectly interpreted by creeds, but powerfully 
commended by Christian lives. In point of fact, if we are to 
have a philosophy of morals at all, we can only follow Kant 
and his idealist successors. Morality is autonomy—self-govern- 
ment—freedom. We did not make the law of duty, yet it is 
the law of our own nature; that is why we never ean alter it, 
or escape from it. And it is the law of our own nature, not in 
so far as we have a particular constitution as animals, but in so 
far as we have a rational constitution as created spirits. In 
any world, or in any transformation of our outward sensuous 
being, spite must be evil, and generosity good,—self-indulgence 
must be evil,-and self-control good. Conscience is practical 
reason, and human life is an opportunity of having our nature 
conformed to the law of conscience. Hence—accept the theory, 
or admit the facts in spite of your bad theory—all earnest 
minds must feel that doing right leads to blessedness, and 
wrong-doing involves a curse; that doing right clears the 
moral vision, and doing wrong dims it; so that both the 
conditions and the fruits of the moral struggle are known 
to the good man, while the unfaithful servant sinks into an 
‘agnostic.’ 

When we turn from the inner world, where conscience shows 
itself imperative but not compulsive, to the outer world 
of man’s experience, we find a partial, though only a partial, 
confirmation of the moral view of life. As Butler says: ‘The 
principles and beginnings of a moral government over the 
world may be discerned, notwithstanding and amidst all the 
confusion and disorder of it’;+ or, as Arnold says, there is ‘a 
law or force, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness.’ If 
we might believe in immortality, the law of retribution would 
at once become almost exactly true; give character time to 
work itself out, and judgment would complete itself. But, 
from the point of view of man’s natural knowledge, and apart 
from historical revelation, immortality is a spiritual craving or 
moral postulate, but not a certain fact. Hence we find only a 
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partial verification of the claims of conscience in what we see 
of the course of Providence round about us. And our proba- 
tion requires that this should be so. 'To be free, we must not 
only have the formal disposal of our lives, but must be kept 
from being overborne by imperious and irresistible motives. 
Perplexed as the moral life is, we can see that it would not 
be moral at all were it wholly unperplexed. 

Thus our moral theology ends in postulates. We find that 
there is a voice within us, which we all know we ought to obey 
which grows clearer and wiser if we do obey it, less distinct 
and less certain if we disobey it. It teaches us to believe that 
human life is a process of moral retribution and moral train- 
ing; and to a certain extent our observation shows this to 
be the case, though only to a certain extent. If immortality 
were revealed to us, then the moral anomalies of providence 
would almost entirely disappear. And, if there is a voice, how- 
ever broken and marred, waxing and waning, which speaks to 
us of absolute good and absolute evil, of an absolute end in 
human life, of perfect blessedness and utter self-destruction, 
may we not well assume that this voice is an utterance of the 
Mystery behind nature,—half revealed in His material works, 
but there half-concealed, and absolutely (though in part and 
by slow degrees) revealed to us here, and here only—more and 
more revealed as we are able and willing to bear the light— 
reason to reason, moral to the moral in us, Spirit to spirit? In 
short, a personal God—the synthesis of nature and conscience 
—the explanation of man’s moral instincts—the guarantee of 
immortality—is the last postulate of moral theology. And 
this postulate is moral. We ought to do right; the inexor- 
ableness of that law is only intelligible if the universe is 
pervaded by the conscious moral will and purpose of God 
Almighty. If we may so say, there ought to be aGod. And 
there ought to be an immortal life—not only for our happi- 
ness, or for the punishment of our sin, but in order that our 
souls, made in the image of the infinite God, may have room 
to expand. 
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The third stage in our theological ascent we may call Chris- 
tian Theism. 

Here first of all we have a revelation of the personal God 
in Jesus Christ. He tells us that He is come from God. He 
claims to be Messiah; and by Messiah He will have us under- 
stand a Divine being, the Son of God. 'Though we have never 
seen God for ourselves, we, or men of our race, have seen, 
heard, and handled Christ ; and Christ tells us that there is a 
living God, and that Christ’s own human life on earth has 
been lived by faith in God. He even directs men away from 
Himself, to the Father: ‘none is good save one, that is God.’ 
Nor is it only in what Christ says that we have a new revela- 
tion of God. His words rest upon evidence, not upon autho- 
rity. There is in His life, by almost universal confession, an 
unconceived image of moral perfection, an unconceived spiritual 
originality and moral beauty. He tells us that that is God. 
Having seen Christ, we have seen the Father. __ 

Secondly : there is in Christ a revelation of sin. ‘This was 
not in itself new to the Jewish world, which had enjoyed the 
Divine preparation for Christ, although even to Jewish faith 
the scope of man’s sinfulness was startlingly revealed, and 
its universality strongly emphasised, by the character and 
the sufferings of Christ. To the Gentile world—z.e. to man- 
kind at large—the revelation was almost wholly new. The 
sense of sin had never been deep in the Pagan world; and any 
sense of sin that once had been developed had very much died 
away again. Yet every earnest moral experience had in it the 
contents which Christ’s Spirit develops into a penitent confes- 
sion of sin. For our present purpose, as students of the 
evidence for the gospel, we are interested in the fact, that a 
Christian’s conviction of sin makes him feel how inevitable it is 
that by nature he should be ignorant of God and estranged 
from his own chief good. If wrong-doing dims the spiritual 
vision, then sinners cannot but be blind to the things of the 
spiritual life; and all men have sinned. Christians appeal in 
support of this statement to a universal moral experience. 
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They make no attempt to give a speculative explanation of 
the origin of sin. Yet, in developing this conviction of the 
guilt and blameworthiness of our own moral ignorance, how 
great a revelation has been made by Christ ! 

It may be observed that we have now mentioned two ex- 
planations of the ignorance and uncertainty of men regarding 
moral things. The first is teleological; the second is causal. 
The first holds good apart from sin; the second fastens upon 
the moral results of sin. We are in the twilight in order that 
we may choose God freely ; we are in the twilight because we 
have turned away from God. But are not these two explana- 
tions incompatible? Or, at any rate, does not one render the 
other superfluous ? I am firmly persuaded that both are true, 
and that we shall misconstrue human life and Christian hope 
unless we include in our beliefs the whole of God’s witness to 
man’s strange state—a state of probation and opportunity, 
clogged by sin—a state of sin and misery, yet a state of proba- 
tion, cheered by the promise of God’s grace. All probation 
need not be so dark and so embarrassed as is the probation of 
sinful men,—of men who (mysterious though the saying is) are 
encompassed with radical evil. Yet not even for us is life other 
than a moral discipline, a moral opportunity, a realm of hope. 
The world is full of God’s justice and mercy. ‘To deny that 
life is retributive would be shallow folly. ‘To deny that life 
is redemptive would be to slander God. 

Translating into experimental language the doctrine that 
man’s ignorance of God is due to man’s own guilt, we infer 
that an unfallen being, whose life was sweet and pure at the 
core, would have found reason enough, from the revelation of 
nature and conscience, to believe in a personal and righteous 
God, on the chance— with the hope—of meeting Him, face to 
face, behind the veil of death. Experimentally we can find 
no ground for holding that sin is the physiological cause 
of death, though we can well discern that nothing but sin 
makes death terrible. 

The third element in Christian Theism is the revelation of 
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God as love. Compared with the revelation of God in con- 
science, this is a higher reading of that moral being which con- 
science postulates as lying behind all metaphysical or physical 
wonders. When brought into connection with the revelation 
of sin, this revelation of love shows us how, in spite of sin, 
there remains ‘a hope for us in God’;! for, though God’s 
condemnation of sin is righteous, and divine, and glorious, 
God’s work of redemption is more righteous, and more divine, 
and more glorious. In revealing God, Christ interprets human 
sorrow, in all its darkness, as the work of God’s Fatherly 
providence. And, along with the doctrine of God, Christ raises 
the doctrine of duty to a higher intensity. These two must 
always be in equilibrium. No one can know the righteousness 
of God except he is himself submissive to the law of righteous- 
ness ; just as no one can permanently follow after righteousness 
unless he discovers that righteousness has a source higher than 
himself in the bosom of God. And so here; no one can know 
God’s love unless he is himself walking in love; and we love, 
because He first loved us. You cannot get the benefits of 
Christ crucified unless you are denying yourself and taking up 
your cross daily ; nor can you drag along your cross unless you 
are lifted above yourself by the faith of God’s redeeming 
love, that has borne the cross for you. Those who live under 
the law and not under grace see before them a definite goal, 
though it strangely eludes them as they approach it. ‘This 
do, says the law, and then be free. God ‘challenges a special 
propriety in the seventh day of the week,’ says the legalist, 
but ‘allows us six days for our own employments. He who 
is under law to Christ has no such illusions. He knows that 
the claims of duty are infinite and inexhaustible; but yet 
they are not grievous to him; it is his meat to do the will 
of God. He has been placed under a transcendent obligation 
to Christ; and his personal relation of fellowship with his 
Master is developed in the life of obedience. 

Now this is the internal evidence of the gospel. Christianity 
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deserves to be true. No one could invent such a doctrine of 
God as is asserted, and exhibited, by Jesus Christ ; no one but 
the holiest and best could think of such a standard of duty as 
Christ’s—and Christ carries back all His teaching to the 
revelation of His Father. Christianity is the noblest and 
worthiest thought of God embodied in historical facts ; the 
Word made flesh. But further, we only know this internal 
evidence truly when we live lives conformed to the rule of 
Christ. Christianity is not a speculation but a ‘way’; it is 
light and life—truth to direct us, life to enable us. From the 
sense of duty onwards, all moral and spiritual revelations have 
a peculiar personal cogency. We are assured of duty, con- 
victed of guilt; we have the joy of forgiveness, the sense of 
guidance: of these no one can rob us. Guidance in duty is 
not simply God’s making detailed disclosures, from time to 
time, of what we ought to do; still less is it simply God’s 
making us happy when we do right. It is the sense of our own 
efforts being taken up into a higher and holier purpose ; it is the 
assurance that, through us and in spite of us, God is fulfilling 
Himself; the sense that—though we cannot see to the end of 
God’s ways—life is a moral process and a redemptive power. 

Such knowledge is the witness of the Holy Spirit. To 
suppose that it comes to us without God is atheism. 

The fourth element in Christian Theism is miracle. Alto- 
gether subordinate as it is, it is nevertheless a fit confirmation, 
in the phenomenal sphere, of what is revealed in the moral 
sphere. It is easy to say, Thy sins are forgiven; but, that we 
may know that the Son of Man has power on earth to forgive 
sin, He adds a sign. I have no wish to toss the sceptic back- 
wards and forwards, from miracle to moral evidence, and back 
to miracle. Only we cannot allow the sceptic to cut us off in 
detail. All we ask is, that he should take the whole Christian 
position together. It is not chiefly a doctrine of physical 
marvels. ‘Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father 
in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” But there 
are miracles—signs—tokens of God’s presence and power in a 
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region where our hopes are less likely to run away with our 
judgment. It is not any and every miracle that we urge on 
men, but miracle associated with the character of Christ. It 
is not any and every impressive moral agency that we urge on 
men, but His who wielded the most astonishing powers, yet 
bent them all in subjection to a moral and gracious purpose. 

Hence we do not wish in dealing with miracles, any more 
than we wish in dealing with any other fragment of Christian 
evidence, to draw out a mathematical proof of the truth of the 
gospel. Miracles are useful if they bring a man face to face 
with Christ. If they do more they are misleading and hurtful. 
I may believe in Christ’s resurrection as I believe in Julius 
Ceesar’s murder, upon bare historical probability; and what 
am I the better of either one or the other? But, if I accept 
Christ’s resurrection as an evidence of the character of God 
my Father, and as a token of His working, in character, for 
the redemption of His lost children, including my lost self— 
then the resurrection of Christ ceases to be a mere historical 
accident ; it becomes God’s supreme appeal to me, working in 
me to call out and strengthen my faith in the personal moral 
purpose behind nature and history—in the gracious redemp- 
tive purpose that rules nature and history. And, if this faith 
does not make me a better man, it ought to do so. 

The peculiar fitness of miracle as part of the gospel witness 
for God is due to the fact that faith must be supernatural. 
God is law, but God is more than law ; He is personality : He 
is expressed in nature, but not exhausted in it. We have to 
do with a living God. And further, we need a future life. 
God is educating us that we may grow up into the conscious- 
ness of Himself, and of the full purpose of His love. Chris- 
tianity without heaven is mutilated ; Christianity without God 
is a lie; and therefore non-miraculous Christianity is a per- 
verse imagination. Physical miracles by themselves would not 
indeed prove to us God and heaven. But, in their own place, 
in the historical series of God’s moral self-revelations, physical 
miracles form an element in the proof. ‘They are tokens in 
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confirmation of Christ’s words—the appropriate physical signs 
which ought to accompany such pledges and promises. We 
do not believe in the doctrines for the sake of the miracles, 
nor yet in the miracles for the sake of the doctrines. We 
believe in both for the sake of both. They form parts of 
God’s complex reasonable appeal to our consciences. 

The fourth and last stage in our theological ascent is Chris- 
tianity proper. If the gospel leads us to believe in God, we 
also believe in Christ. 

The place held, as we have already seen, by miracle points to 
this conclusion. Physical manifestations of the supernatural 
not only attest to us a God above nature, or a life beyond 
death, but also attest the presence and work in the world of 
God’s only-begotten Son. Yet towards Christ, as towards 
God, miracle is only a subordinate attestation. 

The first ground of our religious faith in Christ is the fact 
that saving faith in God is impossible apart from Christ. We 
have no sure knowledge of the character of God except in the 
character of His Son. Hence Christian revelation is insepar- 
able from the revealer. In other words, Christ Himself is part 
of the revelation; He bears witness to Himself. The New 
Testament is perfectly plain in telling us that Christ is not 
a phenomenal representation, but an absolute image of God, 
and the only way of approach to Him. 

But God in Christ is not only showing Himself to us; He 
is working a work upon us. And Christian faith recognises 
the gift, made to us in Jesus Christ, as the greatest of all 
God’s works. Here is the second ground of our religious faith 
in Christ. 

Now, God works in many ways. One cannot have any sort 
or degree of faith without coming to recognise God’s hand 
everywhere in nature and history. It is not, then, a peculiarity 
of Christian belief, in contradistinction to disbelief or half- 
belief, that we recognise Divine operations as well as Divine 
revelations. No; but it is the peculiarity of true belief that 
we confess God’s working concentrated in Jesus Christ—God’s 
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personal presence in Him—God’s imparting of Himself to us 
through Christ. In regard to the knowledge of God, no 
sincere half-believer can deny that Jesus Christ was a special 
channel of Divine revelation. But true belief confesses the 
same thing as to God’s gift of Himself, or as to God’s working. 
It goes further: it confesses Christ, not as a channel, but as 
the avenue of communication between God and men. Christ 
Himself taught us this, speaking of Himself (in the language 
laid to His hand by God’s providence), as the ‘ Messiah,’ but 
interpreting Messiahship as only God in the flesh could dare 
to do. It is to Christ’s work that God will have respect in all 
His gifts of grace; it is by the knowledge of Christ, and by 
conscious trust in Him, that the world at large, and individual 
souls under the ordinary course of God’s providence, shall alone 
attain to moral victory. Christ works, as I have tried to point 
out elsewhere, in many ways; by creating a Church and a 
Christian community—by giving us laws, example, impulse— 
by inviting, over and above all these, a personal faith in Him, 
and by promising the succour of His personal presence through 
the Spirit. These, however, do not constitute our present 
point. Our point is, that Christ works in the world—a work 
no other can share. So Christianity has taught from its origin. 
Men who dislike these claims may abandon Christianity, if 
they feel compelled to escape at all costs from Christ’s claims. 
But no men have a right to remodel Christianity, or to alter 
the terms of the Divine message. 

In Christ we obtain the universal elements of religious 
blessedness, though by a particular channel. He restores the 
revelation which sin had darkened. And here, in the region 
of will, He restores to us our moral victory, through the 
renewed indwelling of God, from whom sin had estranged us. 
Therefore the faith of redeemed sinners is a faith, not only in 
the character of God, but in Christ as the agent of God’s 
character. Faith is belief both in God and in Christ ; in God’s 
Fatherly love; in Christ’s historical work, as the finished 
realisation of God’s redeeming purpose ; in present communion 
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with God and Christ, on the ground of Christ’s historical work, 
through the agency of Christ’s historical work. Faith lays 
hold first of the eternal; then of the historical; then of the 
continuous present. It is properly belief, but a belief involving 
trust and the consent of the will—a belief, also, which is 
inseparable from repentance. The evidence on which our faith 
proceeds is the moral authoritativeness of those views of God 
revealed as facts in the work of Christ. Revelation, we may 
say, is not dogma, but history. God is the revealed, and 
Christ is the revelation. The Bible simply tells us what 
Christ’s life showed Him to be, and what the first disciples 
proved or found Him to be after His Exaltation, during their 
own Christian career. But, if revelation is history, it is history 
as interpreted by the moral judgment of believing men. 
Although the facts by which it operates are attested past 
events, revelation is a continuous process, by which human 
minds are awakened to the knowledge of God, and sin, and 
Christ. Revelation is steeped in moral experience. Try to 
get it dry and naked, as a bare logical phenomenon—and, lo ! 
you have lost it. Dogmatist or apologist can only bear wit- 
ness to it, in approximate, inadequate, intellectual forms. 
For instance; every Christian writer will do his best to say 
what revelation is, what the gospel is. But God forbid that 
any one should treat his stammering paragraphs as if they 
were equivalent to the thing itself. It is in the moral 
struggle—in repentance, prayer, aspiration, thanksgiving—that 
we have the presence and the witness of God’s Spirit. But 
the moral struggle is not necessarily bound up with any views 
as to (¢.g.) the ultimate penalty of sin. Faith lays hold of 
God, and of His salvation—confesses our guilt, stands in awe 
of Christ’s judgment, hopes in His mercy. These things, then, 
are attested by His Spirit; but things which do not enter 
into the substance of the Christian life are no part of the 
Divinely attested message. 
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Vil. 


Belief in Jesus Christ as part of our belief in God is exposed 
to much hostile criticism at the present day. There is a dis- 
position to weed out all contingent historical facts from the 
content of Christian faith, and to confine faith to eternal ideal 
principles. We shall be told that it is impossible for God to 
concentrate Himself in a single historical individual, even in 
a Jesus of Nazareth. We shall be told that men, who 
wish a solid basis for the moral life, confine themselves to the 
certainty of duty,—or possibly manage to feel certain of God, 
—but turn away from such uncertainties as a sinless Saviour 
or a resurrection to immortality, and from the vain distrac- 
tions which such thoughts breed. 

These are, I think, the two leading arguments against the 
historical element in Christian faith—a speculative argument, 
and a practical. 

Now Christians do not pretend to bring the kingdom of God 
under any a priori law. We might not have anticipated how 
God would disclose Himself, or on what conditions He would 
communicate Himself to us, for our redemption. Yet it is 
obvious to remark that a priori, man, the image of God, is 
suited to be the vehicle of Divine incarnation. And we are 
called upon to bear witness to certain facts, which we have 
heard and believed, by which also we are saved ; and it seems 
to us to argue no small presumption when our critics tell us 
God cannot have been in Christ, reconciling the world to Him- 
self. I am not fond of arguments from God’s omnipotence. 
But our evidence here is not merely the omnipotence of God ; 
it is a long experience of God’s grace. Here we have to do 
with Christ, confessedly the greatest moral influence in history ; 
and Christ tells us that He is God’s Son, the last and highest 
of God’s messengers. In that faith Christ finished His 
work. By that faith the Church was created and has been 
nourished. Is it not strange to be told that Christ was no 


doubt a good and holy man, but that His ruling idea of a 
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special Divine interposition in His life was a mere error of 
the Zeitgeist ? 

Further, we meet with a direct negative the assertion that 
contingent historical facts are irrelevant to faith. The evi- 
dence for historical facts makes them morally congruous to 
our religious belief. If you could pack morality into an a 
priori formula, you would unfit it for the reason of man. We 
live by probability ; we are saved by hope. Both morality 
and Christianity tell us, that by doing God’s will we learn His 
doctrine—that by following Christ we gain the light of life 
—that we are the subjects of a moral process, which is accom- 
panied by a corresponding growth or decline in our moral 
perceptions. If it please God, there is no reason why the 
recognition of the historical Christ as our God and Saviour 
should not be part of the development of our moral perceptions 
under the discipline of life. Belief in a priori truth has no 
moral quality in it; Euclid does not train the character. 
Man’s experience rests upon a basis of intellect—upon the 
perception of necessary truths ; but man’s free will acts and 
grows in an upper region of contingency, through moral per- 
ception, not through metaphysical certainty. Idealist reli- 
gions work with only half of man, and with the wrong half. 

_ Still further, we point out that no man is or can be inde- 
pendent of the historical process which lies behind him. The 
half-believer is himself the result of a Christian history. He 
will admit this ; the question which divides us from him is the 
question, what elements are involved in that history. Now 
assuming for the moment that we are right—assuming that 
Christ is Divine—we point out that the earnest half-believer 
enjoys some or many of the benefits of Christ’s redemption, 
even while he misconstrues it, and reduces it to the level of 
any other historical phenomenon. And we also point out that 
God, in charging the life of Jesus Christ with such tremendous 
spiritual forces, sent redemption into the world upon moral lines, 
making it work morally, socially, historically, by the growth 
of character, as other moral forces work. Of course, in hold- 
2B 
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ing this, we utterly repudiate the predestinarian view, that 
birth in a heathen land denotes the soul’s sovereign preterition 
by the Most High. For, in that view, God is not really 
working on moral lines at all. And our fundamental cer- 
tainty is that God is moral in all His ways; although ‘the 
end of the Lord’ be still hidden from us in mystery. 

So much in self-defence. But the critic’s idea, of being safe 
by believing in duty and in duty alone, is eminently open to 
attack. He must be a skilful or a lucky man who manages to 
outmanceuvre the doubting fiend. Impossible to doubt of 
duty ? Why, it is possible to doubt anything, your own exist- 
ence even! Assuredly, if you are to have any moral life at 
all, you must believe some things which are open to doubt! If 
so, what possible limit can you set to your faith, other than 
that of believing as much as moral evidence calls upon you to 
believe ? 

Or, say you succeed in living on a half-faith. I am sure 
the thing is a priori possible; 1 am sure that, in rare cases, it 
has happened. I am not so sure that it is possible in the case 
of one who petulantly turns away from God’s fuller revelations 
in order to escape the ‘ growing pains’ of doubt, and fear, and 
hope. But, even if you did succeed, not many minds could 
breathe in so thin an atmosphere. ‘Through thy knowledge 
shall the weak brother perish, for whom Christ died? If 
indeed it were knowledge, the question might be at an end. 
But, if it is only thy distaste for doubtful revelations and 
uncertain hopes—this is not enlightenment but selfishness. 
And no one can be saved selfishly. Salvation is to seek ‘the 
profit of many, that they may be saved.’ 

Finally ; the point to which we are working up all through 
these retorts is this, that you have no right to ignore God’s 
revelation. We do not threaten the inconvenient con- 
sequences of infidelity, as our forefathers might have done. 
What ultimately can disadvantage any man in God’s universe, 
except sin? Or what ultimately can profit any man, in 
God’s universe, except faithfulness to duty? Away with those 
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hedonistic motives for the moral and Christian life. It is not 
true that we learn to know the right by discovering its 
superior expediency. Such a process of reasoning is intellectu- 
ally thinkable but morally impossible. If that were our way 
of approaching truth, how should we ever tell the difference 
between the right and the barely expedient? It is with our 
consciences that God deals; it is ‘to every man’s conscience’ 
that the Christian advocate must ‘commend’ his message. 
What the gospel offers you is new light upon duty; new 
strength to discharge it; new light upon sin; redemption from 
sin; a disclosure of the personal God, the author of nature 
and the author of conscience, as present with you, in virtue of 
the mission of His Son Jesus Christ, by His Holy Spirit. If 
the gospel claims are true, you are guilty of irreverence and 
ingratitude in neglecting Christianity. You have no right to 
be indifferent to such things. He who wishes to believe is at 
heart a believer ; he who wilfully ignores Jesus Christ is at 
heart an enemy of Christ. 

An objection may be made to us from the other side. We 
have alleged that the Church has ceased to be an absolute, and 
that the Bible must cease to be an absolute, in order that Jesus 
Christ may be the absolute revelation of God and Lord of 
men. But why, some anxious theologian may ask, should the 
process stop here? Why should not the Deist proceed to 
extrude Jesus Christ in order that God may be all in all >— 
Why, indeed, if the Christian revelation be incomplete and the 
Christian religion illusory? But, if God is in Christ—and 
Christ says He is—will our dealing with Christ more directly, 
without the mediation of priest or apostle, teach us to grow 
weary of the one mediator between God and man? Let there 
be no mistake here. The Church and the Bible are good and 
holy ; but Christ is infinitely above them both. The supre- 
macy of the Church over men’s thoughts was a piece of illogical 
logic. ‘The supremacy of the Bible was in no better case; but 
the supremacy of Christ is Christianity itself,—part of the core 
and kernel of the gospel. Other things must ‘ decrease’ that 
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Christ may be greater. Our absolute dependence on Him— 
dying to our old life in baptism with Him; nourished for a 
new life by His body and blood ; seeing God through His eyes ; 
breathing His spirit—that is the Christianity of the New 
Testament; and outside of Christ we have no God. Schleier- 
macher and others have spoken of the possibility that we 
might exchange Christianity for a higher religion, and have 
told us that Christians must be glad to do so. Yes, certainly, 
if such a thing were possible ; but it is of the essence of Chris- 
tianity that such a thing is impossible ; and to talk of a better 
master than Christ is treason. ‘Once in the end of the world 
hath He appeared.” ‘God hath given to us eternal life, and 
this life is in His Son.’ Christianity claims the whole future. 
The world’s drama is to be wound up, not by a possible or 
problematical higher revelation of God, but by the return of 
‘this same Jesus.’ The finality of the gospel is at least one 
of the truths intimated to us in the Vorstellung of the Second 
Advent. 

There is one other sort of objection to our system that may 
be noticed here. It is the hyper-Calvinistic objection ; that 
which reduces the internal evidence for the gospel to an 
incommunicable, mysterious, subjective certainty. In this 
form, the internal evidence is a bare report of a certain kind 
of religious experience. Once the soul was blind, cold, dead ; 
now, without merit or work of its own, God has brought it 
into peace, and into the knowledge of His salvation bestowed 
through Christ. What He has done for us, God may do for 
others; but without that nothing avails. And it is not for 
one so marvellously, so undeservedly blessed, to ask why God 
gives His salvation or why He limits he 

Such theology is a faithful report of a devout experience. 
But it rests on a narrow experience ; Christian life contains 
much more than that. This theology leaves us no basis for an 
appeal to non-Christians. But we know there is such a basis ; 
we know that all men are moral beings, and that conscience 
is the voice of God’s Spirit, and virtue His work. Men are 
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responsible as well as dependent on grace. Therefore we 
refuse to be checked by the half-truth of a rigidly Calvinistic 
experience of redeeming grace. 

Let it be noticed that this objection is introduced here 
because the evidence of experience, even in its most cramped 
Calvinistic form, does not correspond to the supposed attesta- 
tion by the Holy Spirit of the detailed letter of Scripture. 
Nothing in experience really answers to that. There is (given 
its presuppositions) such a thing as experience of irresistible 
grace and of limited redemption. There is no experience of 
the self-evident infallibility of Scripture. 


VIII. 


Having seen, so far as we are able, what Christian faith is, 
we proceed to inquire how faith is related to Scripture, and 
what is the function of God’s written Word in the Christian 
life. 

In nature we have a revelation of power, in conscience a 
revelation of righteousness, and in Christ a revelation of love 
and redemption. In nature we find suggestions of God; in 
conscience, the postulate of God; in Christ, the affirmation of 
God. The lower elements of revelation are all but lost apart 
from Christ ; but Christ restores them to their true meaning ; 
and, in having Christ, we have God and His forgiveness. But 
all moral revelation is twofold—a revelation of grace and of 
duty; a revelation of moral forces above us, and of moral 
obligations resting on us. We know by means of conscience 
the imperativeness of duty; and, as revelation widens the 
range of the known moral forces, and of the correlative duty 
incumbent on us, conscience bestows upon all the wider range 
its own imperative sanction, hailing each duty, and each 
revelation of God and Christ, with the same reverent faith. 
Any belief which does not rest on a perception of the inherent 
moral probability of the truth is an empty opinion, wholly 
different from Christian faith. 

Now the proper function of the Bible is to testify of Christ ; 
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and first of all by recording the facts of His life, death, and 
resurrection. 

Thus the Bible is unique among books, because Christ is 
unique among the sons of men. If men antiquate the Christian 
religion, they will also antiquate the Bible; but, as long as 
Christ’s Spirit verifies Him to men as God’s highest revelation 
and supreme gift, so long the Bible will rank as the best of 
books. Its pre-eminence does not consist in its beautiful 
poetry, or in its graceful narratives, or even in its piercing 
moral precepts. It has all these ; but it does not take its stand 
upon its literary merit—from a literary point of view, it con- 
tains bad workmanship as well as good. Not even its moral 
pre-eminence describes the Bible’s true claim upon us, though 
that comes nearer the mark. All through the Bible’s moral 
teaching there runs an intense religious faith,—in the Old 
Testament, faith in the God of Israel; in the New Testament, 
faith in the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. More- 
over, the New Testament (for Christianity is a missionary 
religion) professes to give the grounds by which all men may 
be convinced of the truth of God’s revelation in Christ, and of 
the reality of God’s redemptive presence in Him. These are 
really the supremest of all facts, or the emptiest of all dreams. 
And I do not see how any one, unless he be in the attitude of 
one seeking for light, can bear to use the moral teaching of 
the Bible, if its supernatural part is fabulous in his opinion,— 
if there is no living God, if Jesus was a dreamer, and if He 
went by the cross to the endless sleep of death. We do not 
need the Bible to suggest God to us; nature does that. We do 
not need the Bible to postulate God for us ; conscience does that. 
We need to have God exhibited to us—to have God proved to 
our consciences. Christ does that ; and the Bible does its part 
in that work by telling us of Christ. That it may do this, the 
Bible record need not be infallible or exhaustive. It is enough 
if we have a sufficient record of Christ. But a record of Christ 
written by those who have no faith in Him must be false a 
priori. We hear the argument used—in all good faith—the 
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fourth Gospel cannot be by John, because it tells of a resur- 
rection at Bethany; Ist Peter cannot be by a companion of 
Jesus, because it speaks of His sinlessness ; we begin to hear it 
said, the Apocalypse cannot be by John Zebedee, since the seer 
beholds the slain lamb in the midst of the throne of heaven. 
Such is the a priori logic of disbelief. It confirms what 
we have said—that there is no possible neutrality in this 
matter. It is cast in our teeth that the Gospels were written by 
disciples, who had a tendency to accept exaggerated accounts 
of their Master’s greatness. That tendency may possibly have 
operated to some small extent. But the opposite bias would, 
in the opinion of Christians, have been incomparably more 
fatal. Therefore we say with all confidence, that the Gospels 
are to us inspired books, not merely because they give what a 
cool-headed indifferent spectator might call a sufficient account 
of the wonderful life of Jesus, but because they give a sufficient 
account of that life as it appeared to those who perceived that 
Jesus was Christ. If, in reading the Gospels, we see the same 
thing, that is the witness of God’s Spirit. ‘These things are 
written that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, and that believing ye may have life through His name.’ 

I cannot sufficiently emphasise my conviction, that we shall 
make no headway in vindicating the Bible except we connect it 
with Christ. That is what is distinctive in the Bible,—it is 
the only original source for the knowledge of God in Christ. 
Christ is the revelation: the Bible is the medium by which the | 
revelation reaches us. All other merits that we may claim, 
however justly, on behalf of the Bible, are only prolegomena to 
its real claim,—that it enshrines God’s last message, God’s 
highest gift. Let us get face to face with Christ in our apolo- 
getic. Faith in Him saves a man. And the moral conviction 
that God is in Christ gives the one true spiritual certainty— 
the witness of the Spirit—to the gospel message. ‘This certainty 
does not attach to details. We cannot make our moral emo- 
tions guarantee the details, either of the text of Scripture, or 
of the narrative. Historical truth rests on historical testimony ; 
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criticism must clear the issue by its own methods; and we can 
afford, if necessary, to see much narrative detail cut away. 
But, when historical investigation has done its work, this issue 
remains ;—all men agree that Jesus lived, preached, suffered, 
claimed to be Messiah, claimed to work miracles, claimed that 
He should rise from the dead. There may be some obscure: 
points, but the outline is distinct. Only, some accept His 
claim, and some deny it. When we weigh these alternatives, 
moral probability has to be reckoned. And in that region the 
humblest soul armed with sincerity and purity is as wise as 
the most learned. 

The second element in Scripture consists of the bulk of the 
New Testament—mainly epistolary matter. These books are 
written by men, sharers of our faith in Christ, pioneers in the 
Christian race, who stood nearer His creative influence 
than we do. Thus our Bible shows us, not the bare facts only 
of redemption and revelation, but typical examples of the 
way in which a Christian use should be made of these facts. 
Some New Testament books may not be written by their 
professed or traditional authors, yet may be edifying. We 
may even doubt whether certain books quite deserve a place 
in the canon—e.g. 2 Peter; or possibly we may think that 
other books might have been included—e.g. 1 Clement. It 
is hard to accept the idealising view of the formation of 
the canon. I cannot feel certain that either an exact tradi- 
tion, or a careful spiritual taste, settled the question. It 
seems to be proved that Hebrews only gained its place 
because it was supposed to be written by St. Paul; and one 
fears that the definition of the canon only implied the 
ossifying of tradition. Nevertheless, the general contents 
of the New Testament are indisputably entitled to their 
place,—not because the early councils were wise, but because 
the facts, in the most cases, were beyond dispute.. And, 
however we explain it, there certainly was, early in church 
history, a great and general falling away from the standard 
of New Testament enlightenment. Thus in the main there 
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is not merely a formal difference but a conspicuous material 
difference between apostolic teaching and the teaching of 
the subapostolic age. Hence the great value of the New 
Testament as a classical source of Christian truth, and that 
not merely, as Ritschl affirms, for dogmatic, but also for devo- 
tional purposes. Of course we do not exclude other helps to 
devotion ; but we put all others on a lower platform. The 
habitual use of the New Testament is the best possible guar- 
antee—next to conduct itself—of a healthful Christian life ; 
the best possible refuge from defective teaching on the part of 
authorised church teachers. We kindle the flame of our own 
zeal from the zeal of primitive days as it glows on the pages 
of Scripture. And, in virtue of the fact that we share the 
writers’ faith, and that we have the same moral nature out 
of which Christian faith grows, the record of their experiences 
is an open book to us. 

Thirdly, we have the Old Testament, which, from the 
Christian’s point of view, is the literary monument of the 
historical preparation for Christ. ‘Too often the Old Testa- 
ment is put out of its place in descriptions of the Bible, per- 
haps because it bulks so largely. The Bible is not primarily 
a national literature ; it is the classical literature of the Church 
of Christ, and of the kingdom of God. We accept the Old 
Testament mainly because we accept Christ, and because 
Christ sprang from Israel, and gave its faith His sanction. 
This sanction, again, like the spiritual sanction of the New 
Testament, we understand in a general sense, but decline to 
press it in details. But, when we accept the Old Testament, 
we find in it a new and powerful witness to Christ, and a most 
precious addition to our devotional literature. 

From the Christian point of view, the Old Testament is the 
literature of the preparation for Christ. Christ is its unity— 
its explanation—its vindication. From the point of view of 
comparative religion, the Old Testament is the literature of the 
one race in which morality and religion were steadily developed 
together. Greek philosophical ethics have no religious basis. 
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In some respects they are able for that reason to bring out 
fresh aspects of truth; so complex a thing is human progress. 
Yet the Jew hath ‘much advantage every way’ in possessing 
the oracles of God. From the point of view of the Old 
Testament itself, it is the revelation of Jehovah, the Holy 
One, the God of Israel. Its unity is found (from its own point 
of view) in the inseparable connection between Jehovah and 
Israel which is given @ priori—and in the character of 
Jehovah, as righteous and holy, which fills the whole book. 
In other words, we have to trace in the Old Testament the 
progress of a tribal religion, by means of a growing sense of 
the moral character of God, and of all that that character 
implied, till it was fitted to become the world’s religion. 

Much of the Old Testament consists of historical and 
legal matter—or of matter believed to be historical. This is 
little more than a framework into which we have to fit the 
more permanent elements of the Old Testament. In the 
prophets and in the Psalms we have the simplest, most vivid 
and piercing, revelations of God as a righteous will, and of the 
life of duty as a communion with God. Sometimes, when the 
New Testament epistles sound technical, and seem impervious 
to our sympathy, we turn back to the Old Testament for the 
naked elements of religious life; and we find it singularly 
powerful. All such thoughts of God have a vivid internal 
evidence. Yet they did not work in Israel merely by their 
internal credibility. They worked as messages to the people 
from Jehovah, their fathers’ God—a God whom it was useless 
to ignore, from whom they never could disentangle themselves. 
And for us likewise these flashes of light upon God and upon ~ 
duty do not stand alone. They are verified by the absolute 
revelation in Christ. 

Of course, the Old Testament being a process of growth, all 
its contents are not equally pure or equally valuable. It is 
also matter of course that, in criticising any process, we must 
criticise it in the light of its final result. We do not deny the 
moral crudity of much that is in the Old Testament. But, if 
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you read the book with any sort of historic sense, knowing that 
in it God’s work is only half done, neither your judgment nor 
your devotion will be much disturbed by these imperfections. 
When we set aside, ¢.g., the imprecations of the Psalms, it is 
not that we, unholy men, are criticising God’s work, but that 
the same thing at a further stage of its growth—the mind of 
Christ, more fully unfolded to men—is criticising the less 
pure and adequate manifestations of itself under an earlier 
dispensation. But why should the unchanging God make use 
of a process at all? Ah, the God of revelation is a very dif- 
ferent being from the God of the Calvinist! To Calvinism, 
nothing is means to an end in the moral universe except only 
the sacrifice of Christ. That accomplished, everything else 
proceeds by God’s irresistible will. And if, anywhere, a good 
result is not achieved, the only reason is that God did not will 
it should be achieved. Whereas the real God of revelation 
and experience is everywhere manifested as working under 
moral conditions. Man’s ignorance is not a good thing; but 
it is the precondition of a good thing,—the moral life in man. 
Sin is not a good thing; it is the worst of things; but the 
permission of sin is the precondition of the best of things,— 
God’s work of redemption. The crudities of the Old Testa- 
ment are not good; but they are elements in one of God’s 
best gifts—a revelation of Himself communicated to men in 
correspondence with their advance in the life of faith and 
obedience. 

Along with the developing morality and piety of the Old 
Testament we have, in the Old Testament, a process of self- 
criticism, specially connected with the wisdom literature. 
Perhaps the leading results of this development are a new 
sense of the sacredness of the individual, and the postulate of 
personal immortality. These are great results; but they 
threaten the very basis of Old Testament piety, which sprang 
out of a tribal religion, and which drew its supernatural 
certainties from the living connection between Jehovah and 
the contemporary generation of Israelites. The new indivi- 
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dualism, combined with the legal precision which dated from 
the exile, produced Pharisaism. The Pharisee conception of 
the law is what St. Paul shares when he criticises and denounces 
a religion of law. The living morality of the old tribal faith 
wasatanend. The instinctive sympathy of the individual with 
his people no longer operated. Thus it was that ‘morality’ 
had to be ‘new given’ by Jesus Christ. Christianity had to 
subordinate the individual without suppressing him, and had 
to combine the hope of personal immortality with a life of 
self-denial. We know how Jesus Christ’s own personality did 
this,—the living image of the Father, full of grace and truth; 
so that the outcome of Christ’s work is a kingdom of God on 
the earth, whose destinies reach to heaven. Thus Christ is our 
point of view for reading the Old Testament’s self-criticism, as 
well as for reading its elementary exercises in faith, and repent- 
ance, and love. In Christ we are raised above the differences 
and half-truths of the earlier time. What came in it ‘in 
sundry portions and in divers manners’ comes to us in a unity, 
in the Son of God. 

Finally, the Old Testament contains prediction. Again and 
again, from different points of view, its seers look forward to a 
better time. Their manifold prophecies, not always consistent 
with each other, we generally include under the name, Mes- 
sianic—a name taken from one of the most historically 
important classes of prediction, though not one of the deepest, 
spiritually. By these anticipations, God prepared the way of 
His Son. They record the Old Testament’s own verdict, that 
perfection was not to be attained under the Old Testament 
system. Fulfilment might not—and did not—exactly agree 
with any of the anticipations contained in prediction. But 
the value of prediction lay in this, that the confessed imper- 
fection of the Old Testament system, and its forward glance, 
completed its work as a preparation for Christ. 


IX. 


Now, when we say that the Bible appeals to us by its 
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internal evidence, or that we hear the witness of the Holy 
Spirit speaking to us through the word, we mean one of two 
things. Either we mean that the facts of the gospel are what 
we should expect from God,—what our moral instincts tell us 
must be true, when they are reported to us. Or else we mean 
that the way in which, either in the Old Testament or in the 
New Testament, God is represented as dealing with men, or 
men are represented as responding to God, are the ways which, 
in the light of the character and working of God revealed in 
Christ, the Spirit of God presses with demonstration on our 
own consciences, as the ways of God in grace, or as ways in 
which we ought to respond to the grace of God. 

Hence we can have no sympathy with the celebrated sneer 
of J. D. Michaelis, that he had never himself, while reading 
the Bible, been conscious of the alleged supernatural testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit. If he merely meant that he was not 
conscious of any extra-moral attestation of Scripture,—of any 
compulsion to believe, apart from the inner credibility of 
revelation, and apart from his own moral experience,—then 
we should agree with him, though we must think his criticism 
badly expressed. But if he meant—in the spirit of his cen- 
tury—that only because of its accompanying miracles he knew 
the Bible to be (probably) true,—then we must charge him 
with being dead to the real evidence for Scripture. Not that 
we dream of confining to Scripture alone the witness borne by 
the Holy Spirit. All goodness comes from God ; and all moral 
piety, or even bare morality, which has the ring of sincerity 
in it, speaks to us, as a message from a spiritual world, unseen 
and eternal, with quite a different sort of cogency from that 
of logical demonstration. When I read in the words of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, ‘ Differences of opinion give me but little 
concern ; but it is a real pleasure to be brought into com- 
munication with any man who is in earnest, and who really 
looks to God’s will as his standard of right and wrong, and 
judges of actions according to their greater or less conformity’ 
—when I read this, I know that a greater voice is speaking to 
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me through these words. Or when I read in Tolstoi, ‘ Every- 
thing that once seemed to me important, such as honour, glory, 
civilisation, wealth, the complications and refinements of 
existence, luxury, rich food, fine clothing, etiquette, have 
become for me wrong and despicable; everything that once 
seemed to me wrong and despicable, such as rusticity, obscurity, 
poverty, simplicity of surroundings, of food, of clothing, of 
manners, all have now become right and important to me,’— 
the light is there, even if it be shining amid much darkness. Or 
we hear the same voice in T. H. Green :—‘ His witness grows 
with time, in great books and great examples, in the gathering 
fulness of spiritual utterance which we trace through the 
history of literature, in the self-denying love which we have 
known from the cradle, in the moralising influence of civil life, 
in the close fellowship of the Christian society, in the sacra- 
mental ordinances which represent that fellowship, in common 
worship, in the message of the preacher, through which, amid 
diversity of stammering tongues, one spirit still speaks—here 
God’s sunshine is shed abroad without us. Jf it does not reach 
the heart, it is because the heart has a darkness of its own, some 
wnconquered selfishness, which prevents its relation to Him 
being one of sincerity and truth.’ Or; elsewhere: ‘Faith in 
God and duty will survive much doubt, and difficulty, and dis- 
tress, and perhaps attain to some nobler mode of itself under 
their influence. But if once we have come to acquiesce in such 
a standard of living as must make us wish God and duty to be 
illusions, it must surely die.” Again, we hear God’s voice in 
the de Imitatione,—‘ “He that followeth me, walketh not in 
darkness,” saith the Lord. These are the words of Christ, by 
which we are taught to imitate His life and manners, if we 
would be truly enlightened, and be delivered from blindness of 
heart. Let therefore our chief endeavour be to meditate upon 
the life of Jesus Christ.’ We hear it even in the language of 
George Eliot: ‘We can only have the highest happiness, such 
as goes along with being a great man, by having wide thoughts, 
and much feeling for the rest of the world as well as ourselves ; 
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and this sort of happiness often brings so much pain with it, 
that we can only tell it from pain by its being what we would 
choose before everything else because our souls see it is good.” 
For the presence of God’s Spirit does not imply the absence of 
all error or of all wrong-doing. It implies the possession of 
some truth and some life. Wherever there is a sincere utter- 
ance of conscience (which is the rudiment of all good), or of 
faith in Christ (which is the consummation of all spiritual 
knowledge), there God is present. People are afraid to praise 
sincerity lest they should make the way of life too easy. Is 
anything rarer than true sincerity of heart? Who is so free 
from all duplicity of motive that he can claim perfect sincerity ? 
‘A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit’; a character 
alloyed with base elements cannot ring true. Itis not, I think, 
the limitations of a prophetic message that render it power- 
less, but the affectation of an insight which the preacher does 
not possess. ‘If any man prophesy, let him prophesy accord- 
ing to the proportion of his faith.” Otherwise he will seem to 
run uncertainly, and to fight as if he beat the air. One has 
known the very presence of God in sermons,—in prayers,— 
in poems,—in everything which (unlike the material world, 
where we have only images of moral things) bears witness to 
man’s duty, or to God’s grace. Yet the Bible has pre- 
eminence, due, as has already been said, essentially to this, 
that it enshrines Christ. 

Spiritual evidence of this kind, either to the Bible or to other 
moral teaching, attests the general truth of what is taught 
—not its details. The Bible furnishes a safeguard against 
substantial error. For the heart of the Bible is the work of 
Christ ; its primary function is to bring us into contact with 
Him ; and, if we know that God is in Christ, then the gift of 
eternal life, and the leading certainties of spiritual experience, 
are at once assured to us. Yet it remains possible that we 
may have imperfect records of historical fact; it remains 
possible that we may have before us transcripts of imperfect 
spiritual experiences. 
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On what grounds do orthodox people believe the Scriptures ? 
Is it only because Scripture is authoritatively revealed to be 
true? Not so; when the orthodox are afraid of seeing the 
certainties of their faith lost in the mist, they will tell you 
that they are being robbed of their eternal salvation. Very 
good. But then it must be the general system of the gospel 
to which they cling—not the mass of so-called authoritative 
details. They do not believe an ‘inspired’ genealogy in 
Chronicles with the same kind of faith with which they believe 
an ‘inspired’ gospel. ‘They may accept the first, because they 
think it inseparably connected with their salvation; they 
accept the second, because it is itself their salvation. 

Observe that we pronounce no approval of the form in which 
the witness of the Holy Spirit utters itself in a Calvinistic 
mind. By urging that they must not lose the certainty of sal- 
vation, orthodox people show that they have a moral and reli- 
gious motive for believing the Bible. But, when they speak of 
losing their hope of salvation, as if that loss would be mere 
personal disadvantage, they fail to press the real strength of 
the Christian position; they betray the taint of Calvinism. 
Christian faith is primarily faith in the character of God as 
love, and as therefore naturally, though in marvellous grace, 
interposing to save His children. Calvinism knows nothing 
of God’s character, except that He is an inflexible lawgiver. 
The revealed character of God is represented as condemning 
the sinner; our hopes are built not on the Divine character, 
but on the arbitrary or inscrutable will of God. Man’s salva- 
tion and God’s glory are connected only by accident. Hence, 
when the Christian says, ‘ You slander my Father in heaven, 
the Calvinist can only say, ‘ You rob me of my hope. When 
the Christian says, ‘I believe in redemption because it is like 
God,’ the Calvinist says, ‘I believe in it because it is authori- 
tatively revealed, or else, ‘ I believe in it because I need it so 
much. Yes; one’s needs prove much, if we have a loving 
Father in heaven; in that case every need is a prophecy of 
grace; but, if all that we know of God is that He acts ‘ for His 
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own glory, then our need may generate a wish, but contri- 
butes nothing towards a proof. The sense of need makes even 
the Calvinist attempt to state the internal evidence—to give 
voice to the witness of the Holy Spirit ; but the Calvinistic 
doctrine of an unknown God stifles the attempt. Yet be it 
noticed that this attempt refers to the general scheme of the 
gospel—not to its details. It is the message of salvation that 
the human soul needs—not the infallible lost original manu- 
scripts of the Bible. 

The theory of inerrant inspiration is generally held, because 
it is the only way in which men can conceive of God’s com- 
municating with us. But we have just seen that the basis of 
Christian faith is laid in the general witness of the gospel, not 
_ In its details; and all experience proves it to be lamentable 
folly, to hold that God must act in a certain way because we 
cannot else conceive how He should reach His end. 

A second theory of inspiration bases on Scripture itself, in 
the sense of asking what Scripture claims. M‘Leod Campbell 
leant to this view; and it would lead to far more reasonable 
results than the. claims of theology lead to. But Scripture 
does not really construct a theory of its origin. What it 
does is to canonise earlier Scriptures. And, in its handling 
of them, we see the scientific defects of its age. I shall give 
an instance in proof directly. 

A third theory of inspiration is based on the facts of the 
Bible, as they present themselves to the disinterested scientific 
student. By such study many valuable critical and exegetical 
results can be reached; and a very little impartiality shows 
us historical discrepancies, scientific errors, moral development. 
It is not an unbelieving writer, but a believing writer—Mr. J. 
M. Wilson—who reports on the Old Testament in the staid 
atmosphere of the Church Congress—‘ Portions of the narra- 
tive, quite irrespectively of all questions about the miraculous 
element, have come to be regarded as legendary and unhis- 
torical; and the text is found to be by no means perfect. It 
is a positive result of literary criticism and of modern science 
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to make it clear that no science is taught or implied, and that 
the scientific standpoint of the writers was simply that of the 
period in which they wrote. It is a still more important 
result that the morality inculcated, indeed revelation itself, 
must be regarded as progressive and historical; stages of 
gradual enlightenment succeeding one another.’* But, while 
mere science can teach us negative lessons, I do not think it 
can give a complete account of what the Bible is. When you 
come upon miracles, which Christians believe to be historical— 
when you come upon the assertion of God’s personal presence, 
and working, and revelation,—you are at the parting of the 
ways. You can no longer be a mere man of science. You 
must become either a Christian or a sceptic. 

And therefore I should say, that inspiration is the relation 
of God to the phenomena of the Bible, as it shows itself to 
those who believe that God was in Christ. In other words, 
the Bible contains, first, a sufficient record of the historical 
Christ, along with pattern examples of the spirit of faith and 
obedience; secondly, the literary remains of the threefold pre- 
paration for Christ under the Old Testament. And the Bible 
is inspired because it contains the facts of revelation, recorded 
by believers in the God of Israel or in the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ; because it also contains typical 
experiences of faith and exhortations to obedience under both 
covenants. ‘The Bible writers were inspired as all Christians 
are, and they occupied a position in the kingdom of God 
which made their work of unique value. Whether their 
illumination, over and above this, differed qualitatively from 
our own, who can say? It is not by tracing out the inscru- 
table processes of Divine causation that we can ever verify the 
working of God. 

But we can see pretty plainly that inspiration did not pre- 
clude error. Let us look at St. Paul’s use of the Old Testa- 
ment. Does any one seriously believe that Hagar is Mount Sinai 
in Arabia? Or that ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox,’ etc., 

1 The Religious Thought of our Times, pp 266, 267. 
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means, Thou shalt not withhold his stipend from the Christian 
minister ? or that it would be ridiculous to think that God 
takes care of oxen? But let us take acase that is less familiar, 
and perhaps less generally understood. 

The prophet Isaiah represents his scornful enemies among 
the people as complaining, ‘he treats us like children, inter- 
fering perpetually with his petty recommendations and advice. 
. . . But Isaiah rises to the occasion ; he retorts his opponents’ 
sarcasm, charged with a new and terrible significance, upon 
themselves. . . . Nay, you are mistaken. This childish 
monotone (for such, in the Hebrew, are the words in which 
they censure the prophet) shall indeed sound in your ears ; 
you shall listen to the harsh and uncouth tones of a foreign 
invader. The word which you have rejected as a series of 
vexatious commands, shall become to you a series of vexatious 
demands, culminating in a disaster for which your calculations 
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have omitted to allow.’ ‘Nay, but by men of strange lips 
and with another tongue will he speak to this people ; to whom 
he said, This is the rest, give ye rest to him that is weary ; 
and this is the refreshing; yet they would not hear’ (Isa. 
KXVilET Lb, t 2): 

St. Paul refers to this in writing to Corinth. He regrets 
that the ‘greater gifts’ (1 Cor. xii. 31)—such as prophecy, 
miracle, healing (ver. 28-31), or, better than all, love (xiii. )— 
are very much pushed aside at Corinth by the prevalence of 
‘speaking in an unknown tongue ’—a form of half-conscious 
ecstatic utterance (xiv. 2-4). He admits that the latter is a 
Divine gift; he can himself surpass all others in its strange 
ecstasy (xiv. 18); but he had rather not cultivate it—better a 
less allowance of a gift which profits others (19). 

Then he quotes from Isaiah—not quite accurately : ‘In the 
law it is written, By men of strange tongues, and by the lips 
of strangers, will I speak unto this people; and not even thus 
will they hear me, saith the Lord’ (21). That is to say—he 
does not quite put it so, but his meaning is—Tongues are a 


1 Driver, Zsatah, his Life and Times. 
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sign sent in judgment, not in mercy; they confirm sinners in 
their want of faith. God’s message by strange tongues is 
not addressed to believers, but to unbelievers (22), and it 
only serves to strengthen their unbelief (23). Prophecy, the 
believer’s sign, is also the converting sign (24, 25). 

Now, this is extremely ingenious. But who will contend— 
or who would contend, if the passage occurred elsewhere than 
+n the Bible—that it is anything except ingenious trifling ? 
Who will assert that there is anything in common between the 
foreign speech of the barbarian invader seven centuries before 
Christ and the inarticulate ecstasy of Corinthian Christians in 
the apostolic Church? Even if Isaiah had said, ‘ Not even 
thus will they hear me, saith the Lord’—which Isaiah did not 
say—what possible application would the words have had to 
the case with which the apostle was dealing? We used some- 
times to be told that, when the New Testament makes a 
strained use of Old Testament quotations, we had really before 
us an authoritative comment by God, the almighty author of 
Scripture, upon His meaning in the earlier passage. But here 
St. Paul’s application simply will not work. The assertion is 
not that strange tongues are a sign of God’s anger, or a pre- 
liminary of judgment upon unbelievers ; the assertion is that 
armed invaders (whose language is accidentally referred to for 
rhetorical purposes) will soon punish the land. It is not 
because of his intellectual methods, but in spite of them, that 
St. Paul is great. He is capable of strange extravagance in 
his use of the Old Testament. | 

There is, therefore, error in Scripture. And, where infalli- 
bility is in question, one proof of error isas good asa thousand. 
Nor is it possible to confine error to the non-spiritual contents 
of the Bible. We see that, even in its handling of earlier 
Scriptures, the Bible ‘s far from infallible. Error is possible 
—error in points of fact, imperfection of insight, admixture of 
sinful feelings. What are we left to be sure of ? We are left 
to be sure of Christ, the image of God. Weare sure of suffi- 
cient knowledge of Him, and of sufficient light and strength 
for Christian service. 
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If then our faith only verifies the general scope of Scripture, 
and if inquiry shows that there are faults and errors of 
detail in Scripture, we feel ourselves emboldened to affirm, 
that Scripture with flaws in it must be better adapted for the 
ends of Christian faith than flawless infallibility itself would be. 

There are not two kinds of Christian faith, one of which 
believes in Christ to the soul’s salvation, while the other 
believes the accuracy of Scripture wholesale and undigested. 
It is with God that we have to do, and with Jesus Christ, the 
image of the invisible God, and the only way of access to the 
Father. Our certainty stands in our recognising Christ’s voice 
and following Him. People ask for an objective standard of 
spiritual truth, apart from the moral state of their hearts. 
They ask for it, but God will never give it. They pretend to 
possess it in the Church ; and God allows the Church to grow 
foul with corruption that their idol may be broken. They 
pretend to possess it in the Bible ; and God sets all the micro- 
scopes of critical research to scrutinise the Bible, that every 
flaw may be made the most of. What is the orthodox claim 
but idolatry? ‘We cannot do with the invisible God. Give 
us something nearer at hand to revere. And, like every 
superstition, it claims to be far more devout than spiritual 
faith. Did they not call the early Christians atheists ? 

Moreover, the groundless assertion of infallibility produces 
an extremely irritating effect upon all the critics of orthodoxy. 
Hostile minds will never do the Bible that amount of justice 
of which they are capable so long as they are taunted with its 
‘entire perfection. When we cease to babble of infallibility, 
misconception upon both sides will largely clear away. It is 
irritating to see arguments pass muster in support of the Bible 
which would have no chance of living for a moment, even in 
the minds of orthodox men, elsewhere than in their theology. 
It is demoralising for the Christian Church to be committed to 
an impossible position. How can the Church denounce the 
tricks of commerce when she has to play tricks with evidence 
in support of what she is foolish enough, and irreverent enough, 
to take for God’s truth ? 
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But most important of all; a belief resting upon external 
authority is a totally different thing from a belief resting 
upon moral perception. If the Bible happened to be infallible, 
that would be no reason for enthroning it, otherwise than 
so far as God’s voice speaks to us through it. But the 
treasure is in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God—that when the groundless claims of the Church 
and of the Bible are cleared away, we may more plainly see 
Christ, and apprehend His absolute authority over us. His is 
no strange authority. It is known perfection, manifest God- 
head, that in Him speaks to the conscience of each man. The 
moral world, for us men, is the kingdom of Christ ; ‘the head 
of every man is Christ.’ Thus, whoever follows the authority 
of conscience is on the way to Christ. It is a real possibility 
—it is a real certainty—that he shall find the light of life, and 
shall grow into the possession of Christian faith and hope, if 
he will but give the gospel of God a chance. And _ his cer- 
tainty will be the certainty of moral perception and moral 
experience. 

No authoritative opinions bring a man nearer Christ. ‘They 
may separate him from Christ, if they are allowed to usurp an 
authority which belongs to the only Lord of the conscience. 

Christianity is really a plain thing, meant to tell upon our 
conduct. By faith we believe in God—His perfect righteous- 
ness, love, and Fatherly providence—and in Christ’s revela- 
tion and His redemption from sin: that He has left us com- 
mandment and example how we ought to live, and promised us 
His Spirit to enable us to follow Him. We believe that justice 
and judgment are the foundation of God’s throne—that 
mercy and truth go before His face; that the moral issues of 
this life stretch on into the eternal. Such are the simple ele- 
ments of the message with which God intrusts us. All besides 
is secondary. And, if we make the Word of God of none 
effect by our tradition, we know what the Master will say 
to us when He sets His seat for judgment. 


IV. 
THE CALVINISTIC CONCEPTION OF GRACE. 


if 


Tue Christian life rests upon the consciousness of redemption 
from sin into a state of blessedness and holiness through Jesus 
Christ. All the theologies of all the Churches are attempts to 
explain the principles, or to lay bare the machinery, by which 
God’s causation in grace operates for the communication of the 
Christian salvation. We are concerned here with a criticism 
of one of these theologies. But let us not deceive ourselves. 
In criticising the principles upon which Calvinism rests, we are 
setting ourselves in antagonism to the orthodox doctrinal tra- 
dition of the Christian world. Only, the majority of Churches 
leave the doctrinal highway, and get into a bye-path by their 
superstitious doctrine of the sacraments. Theology, we have 
said, seeks to explain the Christian revelation. If, then, you 
plant something radically unintelligible in men’s way, explana- 
tions come to an end. Now this is very convenient for the 
high churchman. You cannot see awkward sights if it is pitch 
dark ; and the sacramentarian, with his doctrine of grace all in 
a tangle, looks down with much contempt on the merciless 
clearness and thoroughgoingness of the Calvinist. On the 
other hand, all the upcrops of evangelical Arminianism are so 
many inconsequences. ‘These systems have laid down Calvin- 
istic principles ; but, in horror—very just and righteous horror 
—at Calvinistic conclusions, they have stopped half-way, and 
made a common-sense but illogical version of the intolerable 
system. Yet it is obvious that such compromises bring no 
salvation with them. All the great Christian bodies have set 
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out on the same track, though none but the Calvinists have 
persevered to the end, or have dared to look *‘ Medusa’s head ”? 
fair in the eyes. Therefore we make up our minds to break 
with Catholic doctrinal tradition, in order that we may make 
a clean and final escape from the Gorgon. 

Theology being an account of God’s causation in grace, it is 
not unnatural that all schools of doctrine should treat grace as 
if it were exactly analogous to any second cause or finite cause. 
We cannot but conceive of the less familiar in terms of the 
more familiar. Our imaginative and emotional language is 
fully entitled, for its own purposes, to describe Divine agency 
as if it were a particular and individual cause in that mélée 
of causes, physical and moral, amid which we live and strive, 
sin and conquer. But, when science lays hold of such imagi- 
native or emotional descriptions, and reads them as literal 
revelations of supernatural realities, then it is time to protest. 
Then it is time to point out that God is not one of the all, but 
that He is above all, and through all, and in the all. Yet, to 
the untrained mind of the average man, our protest may seem 
to be an atheistic denial of God. Still more repugnant will 
it be to the perverted mind of the scholastic dogmatist. It 
is no wonder then, if all the Churches have set off upon that 
misleading road which seems to afford them views of God’s 
grace as a definite finite cause. 

But this is not all. Christian theology is not a speculative 
heism ; it is a doctrine of redemption. In other words, it 
does not furnish a theory of the Divine causation as such, but 
of Divine grace, or of those processes by which God works out 
the redemption of guilty man. ‘There are two reasons there- 
fore why the theology of the Churches regards grace as an 
omnipotent special Divine operation—first, there is the religious 
sense of man’s absolute dependence upon God ; and, secondly, 
there is the moral sense of man’s utter guilt on account of sin. 
It may be that, under certain circumstances, the first of these 

easons would of itself generate a sort of Calvinism. It very 


1 Julius Miller in Zhe Christian Doctrine of Sin, Eng. tr., vol, ii. p. 239. 
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likely is the case, that orthodox theology has drawn great part 
of its strength from a reverent sense of dependence upon God, 
—from a reverent attribution of all that takes place in the 
moral world to God as its author. But such a doctrine is not 
a true doctrine of grace. And such support to Calvinistic 
theology is illegitimately obtained. Calvinism does not begin 
till both the above reasons for belief in a ‘ Divine monergism’ 
are taken together. Its theory is that man is absolutely de- 
pendent on God, because man is utterly dead in sin. The 
obvious implication is, that, if man were not utterly dead in sin, 
man would not be absolutely dependent on God. And this 
implication is boldly worked out in the doctrine of the cove- 
nant of works made with Adam. 

I shall ask the reader to believe that this concatenation of 
ideas is wholly perverse. It is true that man is absolutely 
dependent on God; it is true that sin is absolutely and im- 
measurably evil. But it is not true that the evil of sin is the 
only reason why man lies helpless at God’s feet. It is not 
true that, under any circumstances, it is either desirable or 
possible for man to be justified or to attain blessedness by his 
own works, apart from the indwelling of God. Out of this 
fundamental error may be deduced all that is bad in Calvinism, 
and all that is implicitly and potentially bad, with the badness 
of the Calvinistic taint, in sacramentarian or Arminian 
theologies. 


II. 


We thus begin our controversy quite in the correct fashion 
with a discussion of the state of man unfallen. By this, how- 
ever, we do not, for our part, understand a discussion of the 
original state of two human beings, from whom the whole 
human race is descended. ‘There may have been such a primi- 
tive pair, or there may not. If there was, they may have lived 
for a time in exceptional innocence, or they may not. Theo- 
logy will do wisely not to embarrass itself. with dogmatic 
assertions upon these points. Such assertions are unverifiable, 
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and they are really unnecessary. What are we discussing 
then? We are discussing the religious relation of man to God 
in its abstraction, apart from the influence of sin, and therefore 
apart from an influence which, however it may have arisen— 
and its origin is confessedly mysterious—is imputable to man’s 
own guilt, and tends to mar or to destroy his spiritual relation- 
ship with God. Now we have real knowledge of man’s reli- 
gious relation to God. We do not know it, indeed, in our own 
experience, except as troubled by sin. We know it, not under 
the order of innocence, but under the redemptive order. But, 
being reconciled to God—yielding ourselves, in faith, to the 
influences of His Spirit—setting ourselves to do His will—we 
know God and the Divine life, however imperfectly. We need 
not go into the heights or depths to seek for the things of 
God. They are near us. We have a real experience of the 
essential constituents of fellowship with God. And _ this 
experience teaches us that we are not complete in ourselves, 
but in God; that essentially, as His reasonable creatures, we 
find our complement and our chief end in Him ; that, as His 
servants, we gain our freedom in doing His will; that man’s 
personality is not sealed against God, or God’s Spirit strange 
to man, but that ‘He dwelleth in us and we in Him.’ Man's 
operation and God’s operation do not exclude each other. 
Man’s freedom and God’s agency presuppose each other. ‘In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being.’ 

All this will be admitted and asserted by Calvinism ; but in 
whose case? In that of the elect, who are embraced under the 
decree of redemption, and who live under a dispensation of 
grace which is not merely supernatural but unnatural. In the 
case of our first parent Adam—i.e. in the case of the normal 
human being—Calvinism explicitly denies that there was any 
such relationship with God. Adam was free, inasmuch as he 

s ‘left to the freedom of his own will’; he was placed 
under probation, and enjoyed a conditional promise, by the 
‘covenant of life.’ Very good. Normal man is indeed under 
probation ; he has indeed a promise of ampler reward to 
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cheer him in the moral struggle. But, that Adam might have 
been, and ought to have been, justified by his own efforts, so 
that the reward should have been ‘ reckoned not of grace, but 
of debt,—no ; ten thousand times no. This figment of man’s 
natural destiny is not only un-Pauline but anti-Pauline; it 
would have shocked the apostle of grace to an inexpressible 
degree. The idea of religion ‘since the Fall, against which 
F. D. Maurice protests, reveals the moral narrowness and cold- 
ness of dogmatic tradition. The first axiom of religious experi- 
ence is, that there is no contrast between ‘ our own efforts ’ and 
‘God’s grace.” It is God who orders our circumstances ; it is 
God who reveals our duty; it is God who enables us to per- 
form it. He is the synthesis of Providence without us and 
moral effort within. Because we are God’s children, we are 
free ; nature has no power over us. He is not the rival but 
the guarantee of our freedom. When we understand this, our 
faith overcomes the world ; all things are put under our feet; 
we are ‘ with God at the centre of the universe.’ 

The Roman Catholic doctrine of Adam—by whom we insist 
on understanding the normal human being—teaches that Adam 
as created needed, and enjoyed, a supernatural gift of faith to 
bring him into spiritual relationship with God. At first 
hearing this sounds more pious than the Calvinistic doctrine, 
that Adam could and should have worked out eternal life for 
himself. But, when we look more closely, we see that both 
doctrines have the same fault. Both represent human nature 
and Divine grace as mutually exclusive finite agencies. To 
both, man stops where God begins, and God stops where man 
begins. The Romish Church teaches that man as created was 
a mutilated being, and thus indicates the dependence of man 
upon God. Calvinism affects to believe that man was created 
self-sufficient, and thus saves the integrity of human nature by 
denying its need of God’s grace. We assert that man’s per- 
sonality is pervious to God’s Spirit ; that man comes to himself 
in yielding himself to God. And this is not mere dogmatic 
assertion. The subjective mark of man’s dependence on God 
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is the réle which faith plays in man’s spiritual history. We see 
that man cannot attain his full stature apart from God since 
he does not attain it apart from faith in God. 

The Calvinistic doctrine of unfallen man reveals the taint of 
legalism which runs through the whole system. It conceives 
of God as essentially and always a lawgiver—as rarely and by 
exceptional decree a Father or a friend. Man’s normal rela- 
tion to God is that of a hired labourer, working for payment. 
God invites man to serve Him, shows him what work to do, 
promises him his wages, pays them if they are earned,—but 
that is all. God keeps aloof; God and man are by nature 
remote from each other. Man is a servant rather than a child; 
God is justice rather than love. Now legalism is a half-truth. 
It is neither wholly true nor wholly false; it 1s right in what 
it affirms, and wrong in what it denies. ‘The confident ‘ either 
—or of the ordinary consciousness’ is totally out of place in 
dealing with such questions. Man is and must be a servant ; 
God ‘ renders to every man according to his work.’ But man 
can only be a good servant if he is more than a servant ; 
and the revelation of God as a sovereign will, though it may 
perhaps be the first aspect in which God reveals Himself, is 
really the least and slightest of all God’s  self-revelations. 
The personal relation of man’s spirit to God is what is highest 
and most vital for faith. 

We conclude, then, as against Calvinism, that 

(1) Man’s absolute dependence on God does not originate in 
man’s sin. 

(2) God’s operations in the human spirit are probably 
inscrutable. 

(3) At any rate, we cannot prove Divine causation by show- 
ing that no human factors are at work : there are other reasons 
which demand and warrant faith in God. 

It is important to notice that Calvinism has postulated 
human freedom (viz., in the first man) by its doctrine of the 
covenant of works. Sometimes theological advocates of servum 
arbitrium tell us that Calvinism is indifferent towards the 
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philosophical question between liberty and necessity. They 
are putting the case—inadvertently no doubt—too favourably 
for themselves. . Calvinism has taken a side. It is a pledged 
libertarian. Adam’s probation is traced to his liberty; and 
the more than omniscient Westminster Divines have affirmed 
‘the liberty or contingency of second causes,—whatever the 
good men may have meant by that. They did not deny 
free-will ; they knew that it was an essential component of 
human nature; they knew what they were saying when they 
affirmed that that essential component of human nature had 
been paralysed since the dawn of history. If then there are 
any disadvantages or difficulties for the Theist in the doctrine 
of human freedom, these difficulties strike the system of 
Calvinism no less severely than they strike our own. Perhaps 
they strike it harder ; for the legalism of the system precludes 
that emotional and experimental synthesis of Divine and 
human causation to which we have already referred. Again, 
any argument in defence of the doctrine of ¢ slave-will’ on the 
ground of the mysteriousness of God’s operations, or on the 
lines of an assertion that man’s spiritual processes may be both 
human and divine, is really irrelevant. Calvinism needs all 
the help it can get from the conception of God’s mysterious- 
ness, to carry through its doctrine of man’s original state in 
harmony with its doctrine of predestination. And the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of the fallen will is not simply a way of express- 
ing the greatness and power of God :—it is a special anthropo- 
logical assertion, lying well upon this side of the region of 
mystery. Its (misinterpreted) moral motives are easily dis- 
coverable ; its monstrous consequences are unavoidable. 

In our own case, as sinful men, it is doubtless true that we 
have no experience of the creature’s dependence on God apart 
from the sinner’s dependence on his Saviour... The two occur 
mingled, or blended, in our own spiritual lives; and an anta- 
gonist may suggest that we are perverse in trying to disentangle 
them. But such a criticism would be captious. If we are to 
theorise at all, we must define and distinguish ; and the ‘ good 
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and necessary consequences,’ which Calvinism has tacked on to 
its doctrine of human dependence, prove that the question is 
very far from being a mere speculative curiosity. More serious 
perhaps is another objection. It may be asked, Has sin made 
no difference? Even if unfallen man’s dependence on God is 
one of freedom, yet—it may be asked—is not fallen man’s 
dependence on God necessarily one of bondage? I do not 
think that sin can have made that difference. In the doctrine 
of man’s original estate we have been determining what is the 
essential form of the ‘ religious relation’; we have been ascer- 
taining the laws of spiritual life. If religion is essentially free- 
dom, the religion of redemption cannot well be galvanism. 
Moreover, the way in which the apostle Paul uses sin to break 
down the self-righteous claims of human legalism, and then, 
without a moment’s delay, brings in God’s grace as the 
true source of righteousness, seems to teach that the religion 
which saves sinners is a normal working of the love of God. 
Certainly, the apostle has never taken the distinction of 
which we are ourselves making use. In some ways, it might 
have been better had he done so. On the other hand, the 
apostle has nowhere embarrassed himself with the covenant of 
works made with Adam. And, when he puts law and grace, 
law and the spirit, as exhaustive of the possibilities of religion, 
he seems to have no conception of the religious state of man 
under the gospel as being semi-legal. But indeed Calvinism 
itself recognises that the religious life of Christians attains to 
the highest possible prerogatives. Only, this life is held to be 
confined to those who, in pursuance of a sovereign decree, are 
lifted out of their fellowship with fallen humanity and trans- 
ferred by miracle into fellowship with God. It is upon the 
remainder of humanity that the characteristic penalty of sin is 
supposed to rest. Let us inquire therefore how our views of 
man’s fallen condition will compare with those of Calvinism. 


III. 


We shall be inclined to represent man’s sin as being rather 
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an act or a habit of turning away from God than a state of 
total moral separation from God. Unquestionably, so far as 
sin exists, it tends towards the absolute eradication of every 
thing good from the human soul and towards its complete 
estrangement from God. But we must not impute the final 
outcome of sin where we are tracing its inner tendency. And, 
if freedom was implied in Adam’s responsibility—z.e. in the 
responsibility of the normal human being,—it will also be 
implied in our own responsibility. As persons, we can only be 
condemned by our own guilt. In point of fact, men, depraved 
as they are, have not become as wicked as possible. The free- 
dom of the human will is to be regarded as the real psycho- 
logical pledge of that ‘ capacity for being saved’ which even 
Calvinism felt bound to postulate. Of course this does not 
mean that man is capable of being saved apart from God. It 
does not even mean that man is a free being apart from God. 
God is revealed, though only partially, in His creation; His 
moral works, no less than His works of nature, bear witness to 
the Divine character ; and in sinful man, fallen and wretched, 
but not beyond hope, we have a dim revelation of the character 
of God, who is just and pure, yet gracious to the unworthy. 
Salvation is not the supersession of free-will, but only of self- 
will; it is the regaining of freedom through reconciliation with 
God,—the regaining by a process—the regaining in a moral 
way—of freedom to do right. And the loss of a soul is the 
final loss of freedom—the final estrangement of the soul from 
God—through deliberate choice of sin. 

Conscience, as the abstract knowledge of what is right, 
implies a corresponding capacity to follow after what is right. 
In the abstract, if the sinful man is to be a responsible and 
moral being, it must be possible that he should attain salva- 
tion under the light of nature. Whether this abstract possi- 
bility ever becomes a concrete reality is a different question. 
Our argument does not lead us to describe this possibility of 
salvation as other than an extremely arduous prospect, an 
extremely faint hope. But it is an interesting confirmation of 
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the Calvinistic deduction from the doctrine of election that 
there is salvation in this life for some ‘incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the word. It puts a 
measure of experimental meaning into that dogmatic assertion. 
How far God is pleased to make use of it, or whether He 
makes use of it at all, we do not know. God has much more 
light to reveal to the soul of man beyond the light of nature. 

This subject is represented in a different light by Calvinism. 
It argues that man is helpless, because fallen—fallen because 
helpless. Hence it has to paint humanity in its actual state 
as black as possible, lest it should seem to disparage the grace 
of God. The strange libels on human nature published in the 
Westminster Confession are not mere infelicities of expression ; 
they rest upon a religious interest, but upon a religious interest 
gone mad. In all these calumnies on his species, the dogmatist 
is trying to express his sense of the greatness and absoluteness 
of God’s grace. Between his sense of grace and of human 
sin, he sees no way out of his theology. Criticise him, he 
will refer you from one consideration to the other, and from 
the second back to the first. Both are good motives ; but not 
either of them, nor yet both combined, can excuse the false- 
hoods of Calvinistic anthropology, or can warrant describing 
man as if he had ceased to be a moral agent. Such a phrase 
as ‘spiritual good accompanying salvation’ merely equivo- 
cates. It postulates a kind of supernatural goodness which 
is different from ordinary moral goodness, of which only 
regenerate persons are capable. There can be no such thing. 
Outside of morality nothing exists; certainly nothing exists 
for man of the nature of religion. The Battle of Mansoul 
consists in the loss, and in the recovery of moral goodness. 
To assert that persons without religion have no virtues is a 
falsehood. 'To assert that all truly pious persons already pos- 
sess every virtue, though imperfectly developed, is also a 
falsehood. Why are we still pestered with such meaningless 
conventional fables? Is not God a God of truth? Does He 
not search the heart ? 
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IV. 


On the premises laid down by Calvinism regarding man’s sin 
and the nature of grace, it is only possible to conceive of the 
Saviour as being a substitute for sinful man. Whether, on 
these premises, any such idea as salvation is admissible, is a 
different question. Christ has come, however, with His ‘ glad 
tidings of great joy’; and every system of Christian theology 
must make room for them in some way. But is a substitu- 
tionary religion possible? Such piety as is sketched, ¢.g., in 
Ps. 1. certainly could not be discharged by deputy. The whole 
evolution of religious truth in the Bible looks away from Cal- 
vinism. Yet a substitutionary justification may perhaps prove 
possible. Calvinism falls back upon its legal doctrine of God, 
and represents Christ, the sinner’s substitute, as offering a 
vicarious satisfaction to the law. ‘The work of Christ, as thus 
conceived, has in all three aspects. First, by His sufferings 
Christ bore the penalty due to the broken law ; secondly, by 
His obedience He satisfied the law’s direct claim, which sinners 
had failed to meet; and thirdly, by all His work—alike by 
His active obedience and by His sufferings—Christ has merited 
for us a place in heaven, and the present possession of the 
Holy Spirit. There seems to be some uncertainty as to the 
third head. Ritschl traces the development of doctrine after 
the Reformation to the issue which has been stated above ; 
and he defends the developed doctrine against all criticisms 
which are made from the same general point of view—.e. he 
regards it as the legitimate form of Protestant dogmatism. 
But Dr. Charles Hodge seems to have no Jocus for the merit of 
Christ. And in vol. ii. of his large work, p. 482, he affirms, 
‘The law no longer condemns the sinner who believes in Christ. 
Those, however, whom the infinitely holy and strict law of 
God does not condemn are entitled to the Divine fellowship 
and favour.” ‘This is surely very rash Calvinism. What says 
the Westminster Confession of Faith? ‘The distance between 
God and the creature is so great that, although reasonable 

2D 
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creatures do owe obedience unto Him as their Creator, yet 
could they never have any fruition of Him as their blessedness 
and reward but by some voluntary condescension on God’s 
part, which He hath been pleased to express by way of cove- 
nant.! Indeed, I do not think Dr. Hodge’s book a good one 
for showing the lie or drift of the system of doctrine which 
he professes. He is, for the most part, extremely orthodox in 
his details; but his book is only a collection of loci communes, 
each thesis being supported by five, six, seven rambling argu- 
ments. Hence we may perhaps disregard Dr. Hodge’s aber- 
ration, and,.in spite of him, treat the merit or purchase. of 
Christ as an essential part of the orthodox construction of 
the substitutionary Atonement. 

Of its three essential parts, there can be no question 
that the endurance of punishment is the most important. 
This doctrine appeals directly to the sinner’s conscience ; it 
expresses simply and forcibly that amazing obligation under 
which every Christian knows himself to lie to his Saviour ; it 
answers strikingly to the facts of Christ's death. Hence the 
doctrine of Atonement gives new and strong support to the 
conception of Christ as a substitute. But we may, without 
disparaging the other considerations adduced, suggest that, 
after all, the doctrine of penal substitution is chiefly valued 
on the second of the above grounds, or because it gives those 
who hold it a clear expression of their obligations to God’s 
grace in Christ. So very definite a conception of Christ’s — 
work seems to help the mind in transacting with Him. And, 
when men object to other and less definite theories of the 
Atonement, it is not so much that they love their own theory, 
as that they fear to be led into intricate paths, or into regions 
of twilight, where that which is now clear and distinct may 
become obscure and impalpable. 

But the apparent clearness of a conception is no guarantee 
of its truth ; nor is it any excuse for retaining the. conception 
if it produces bad consequences in other directions. All that 
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is meant by the doctrine we must retain; yet the doctrine 
itself, perhaps, is only emotional language misinterpreted as 
a scientific statement. We have to ask, Does the idea of a 
substitute, in any or all of these applications, really cover 
what Christ is to a Christian? For, if Christ is and must be 
a substitute, strictly so called, then whatever other ‘ offices ’ He 
discharges will come into play subsequently to His vicarious 
sacrifice, and in consequence of it. The question then is, 
whether substitution is an adequate category ; and we must 
hold it inadequate. Christians, who cling to that category, 
are no doubt drawing much more from Christ than what they 
describe as a ‘legal’ righteousness. Happily, theory does not 
limit life; and all true Christians are wider and deeper than 
their theories. Yet a mistaken theory impoverishes life. Indi- 
viduals may escape, but the community as such will suffer. 

(1) In the first place, we notice as an unfortunate feature of 
the doctrine that the idea of Christ’s vicarious sufferings, 
which appeals strongly to the conscience and to the religious 
instincts, has to be supplemented with ideas of vicarious 
obedience and vicarious merit, which certainly make no such 
direct appeal to our hearts. Logically, the substitution theo- 
logy is defective without them ; but they remain ingenious 
pieces of logic, with no direct influence on the Christian life. 
That Christ suffered for me, and that I shall not suffer—this I 
may come to accept as an expression of my debt to His great 
grace. But what can one make of the rest? That Christ has 
been obedient for me, and that I am released from my former 
obligations to obey God’s law? That Christ has earned 
heaven for me, and that I shall go to heaven because of His 
merits, whatever my own moral state may be? These are 
theological ingenuities, which stand very far off from the 
religious life. But, if these parts of the theory are dropped, 
it becomes confessedly incomplete. 

(2) Not even the doctrine of Christ’s penal suffering is 
adhered to under cross-examination. What seems a clear, 
definite, probable interpretation of Christ’s redemptive work 
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crumbles away under one’s hands. The doctrine really as- 
serts that Christ suffered ‘damnation, and damnation borne 
lovingly.’? But that is bold, perhaps audacious, rhetoric. Dr. 
M‘Leod Campbell has shown 2 how little Edwards’ detailed 
account, either of the obedience of our Lord, or of His sufferings, 
corresponds to the idea of legal requirement or legal penalty. 
What Calvinism wishes to express is, the Christian’s absolute 
indebtedness to Christ, and his perfect blessedness in Christ. 
We also assert these truths. But we do not think that we 
should make those truths any more secure if we embodied them 
in sweeping rhetorical assertions which we afterwards explained 
away, word by word. In fact, if God is dealing with sinners 
by way of law, the existence of a gospel is inexplicable. Law 
requires perfect obedience ; broken law demands penalties ; but 
transference of penalty to the innocent is a thing unknown to 
any law. And the way in which Christ?s Godhead is intro- 
duced to rebut objections and to establish the infinite value of 
His sacrifice is surely unfortunate. God, subject to law, 
acquiring infinite merit, and absolving infinite penalties—that 
is neither morality nor religion, but a scholastic fancy. On 
the other hand, if law is only an imperfect manifestation of 
the Divine character,—if legalism only explains one aspect, and 
that a superficial aspect, of God’s ways,—then ‘mercy may 
glory against judgment,’ doing more perfectly what law has 
failed to do. ‘There may be ‘a righteousness of God without 
the law, which is not against the law, but above it. 

(3) Thirdly: we have spoken so far of Christ as a substitute. 
Even His merits we have considered as procuring in our stead, 
and on our behalf, what we ought to have merited for ourselves 
had sin not deceived and slain us. This, in fact, is the whole 
legitimate theology of substitution. It makes provision for 
man’s legal rehabilitation, but has nothing to say in regard to 
his moral character. It leaves us to suppose that elect men, 
through the merit of Christ’s substitution, shall be pardoned, 
accepted, carried to heaven, with all the filthy rags of their sin 
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stillabout them. What objection, if the premises were granted, 
could be made to this on the score of justice? And, if the 
supreme object of man’s life is to find a means of justification 
with God, what room is there for anything more ? 

But Christianity is undoubtedly more than a process of 
vicarious satisfaction to the law. And therefore Calvinism has 
to make room, in its conception of Christ’s work, for the bear- 
ing of that work upon the character of men. How does Cal- 
vinism do this? How does it emerge from the narrow circle of 
legal formulas in which it has imprisoned itself? By the 
assertion that Christ merited for us not only the future posses- 
sion of heaven, but the present gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Well, that is a religious position once more, though it is 
reached and defended by scholastic arguments. But it is 
inconsistent with the purely vicarious conception of Christ’s 
work. It is not as a substitute that Christ purchases the Holy 
Spirit. And, in fact, being inconsistent with what it is joined 
to, it finally destroys the apparent symmetry and clearness 
which are the main recommendations of the doctrine of penal 
substitution. That doctrine teaches that, before God could 
save men, law had to be satisfied. But no doctrine can possibly 
teach that, before the Father could send out His Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit had to be purchased. In the conception of merit, 
in the conception of purchase, we see the taint of legalism 
showing itself again. So legal is traditional theology as actu- 
ally to separate God and Christ. For the lawgiver is not 
an his subject ; but God wasin Christ. Hence, if we define the 
work of Christ by legal categories, then, so long as we speak 
of the Holy Spirit as the gift of the Father’s love, we fail to 
connect the gift with the historical work of Christ; and, on 
the other hand, as soon as we speak of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit as having been purchased by Christ, we fail to connect it 
with the loving purpose of God. What God does, Christ seems 
not to do. What Christ does, God seems not to do. ‘This is 
the inevitable penalty of legalism. No doubt, in all its doc- 
trines of substitution, and of penalty, and of purchase, ortho- 
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doxy is trying to show that the Almighty God works by moral 
means in the administration of His purpose of saving men. It 
is trying to interpret Jesus Christ as the vehicle and instrument 
of the Father’s will. These truths we also, like all other 
Christians, seek to elucidate. But the forensic theology, at 
most, only succeeds in alternately praising the purpose of God 
and the work of Christ. It cannot think them together. 
Law and grace are incompatibles, whether the works of the 
law are performed by unfallen Adam, by sinful man, or by 
Jesus Christ. | 

In other words, even if we grant the legitimacy of the doc- 
trine that Christ purchased the Holy Spirit, we are left to 
build our hopes for salvation upon a fact, instead of being 
encouraged to carry them up toa principle. Genuine Chris- 
tianity begins with a principle, that God is love, and goes on 
to a fact, wherein was manifested this principle of love, viz., 
that God sent His only begotten Son into the world that we 
might live through Him. All God’s revelations of character, 
and all God’s deeds of redemption, travel to us through this 
personal Christ, who has come, and suffered, in the flesh. But 
if principles without facts are ‘empty,’ facts without principles 
are ‘blind.’ It is a miserable degradation of the religion of 
Jesus Christ when we are told that He reveals, not the essen- 
tial character of God, His Father, but—a means of escape from 
the consequences of sin, which has been provided, we cannot 
say why. ‘There are some religionists who seem to find a 
solidity in what we may call the brute fact. If I have been 
elected, if I have been redeemed, if I have been regenerated, 
then I am safe—not through anything in myself—not through 
anything which I can or need comprehend—but through the 
working of God. So they will tell you. But what an 7 is 
there! And the complacency of such Christians, precarious 
at the best, involves their acquiescence in the truth that others 
are not elected, have not been saved, can never be regenerate ; 
whereas any true faith in God’s Fatherly character is eo ipso 
a hope for the whole of mankind. If, instead of a superficial 
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relationship of adoption, we have revealed to us the eternal 
purpose of God’s love, then our religion does not separate 
us from humanity, but gives us a new and holier motive for 
loving men, because God loves us and them. And there is no 
vagueness in the revelation of God’s character when it comes to 
us in the gospel of Christ; nor is there anything to hinder us 
from carrying our hopes out of ourselves and laying them upon 
God. God my hope—not myself—is the very end of the 
revelation of God in Christ’s redemptive work. That is the 
venture of faith to which we are called. 

To put this again in other words: the question between 
ourselves and the forensic theology is whether we are worship- 
ping a known or an unknown God. This is true of the 
substitutionary theory of the Atonement, no less than of the 
‘Medusa’s head’ of unconditional election. There is no revela- 
tion of character in a substitutionary atonement. There isa 
revelation of legality ; there are associated revelations of God’s 
omnipotence; and certain facts, regarding the Divine pro- 
ceedings and the proposals of the gospel, are authoritatively 
communicated to us. But law would have been as fully 
satisfied by the world’s ruin as by the world’s redemption. 
It appears as if God, for unknown reasons, had permitted the 
work of Jesus Christ and Christ’s purchase of the Holy Spirit. 
Individually we may be invited to audience; we may even be 
admitted to posts of honour; but the ultimate motive of this 
treatment is unknown. Our real communion with God is thus 
denied ; we are still worshipping we know not what. This is 
fatal to the internal evidence for the gospel. 

The criticism of the last two paragraphs falls to the ground 
if we accept the evangelical Arminian doctrine, that God in 
His love desired to save men, but could not legally do so 
unless Christ had borne the penalty due to their sin. The 
chief objection to this theory is, that it does not connect the 
work of Christ with the gift of the Holy Spirit. On this 
view, we may recognise the Father as our Saviour, or we may 
recognise the Spirit as our Saviour; but Christ appears only 
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as having concluded certain necessary preliminary arrangements 
involved in the plan of salvation. No forensic theology can 
escape from legalism ; it cannot escape the dilemma, God, or man 
—God, or Christ—which is operative? Over and above this, I 
think it could be shown that evangelical Arminianism lacks due 
reverence, and fails to look its own doctrines in the face. ‘The 
God of the Calvinist, who deliberately foreordains His crea- 
tures to eternal sin and eternal misery, is certainly morally in- 
credible. But the God of the evangelical Arminian, whose will 
is divided against His own nature,—who does His utmost to 
redeem the human race, and reluctantly sees men (in spite of 
God’s utmost) going on to a certain eternity of sin and misery— 
such a God is intellectually hard to conceive. However, it is 
difficult enough to get men to accept a correction of their 
theology on moral apart from intellectual grounds ; it is almost 
impossible to get them to accept a correction on grounds of 
mere intellect. And the first reason named for rejecting evan- 
gelical Arminianism seems sufficient,—that it does not connect 
Christ’s work with the gift of the Holy Spirit. Hence we need 
not press our further criticism of the Arminian position. 


V. 


Really we can form no just conceptions of Christ’s work as 
our Saviour which do not start from the revelation of God 
which is made to us through Him. That revelation is eternal 
life. Socinianism was right in representing Christ’s work as 
primarily a work of revelation, but was very wrong in holding 
that Christ revealed to us a means of saving ourselves. To know 
what God essentially is,—to hold communion with God, in His 
works, in His providence, in His grace, in the doing of His 
will,—to be the brothers of Christ, and of mankind, for 
Christ’s sake,—that is the calling which Christ shares with us. 
Taking our point of departure from this thought, we can 
easily perceive that the knowledge of God in sinful man 
presupposes God’s gift of pardon. And hence we are con- 
strained to seek, and find, in Jesus Christ, not only the efful- 
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gence of God’s glory, but the messenger of forgiveness, and the 
redeemer from sin. On the other hand, starting from the 
question, how to attain pardon, we can never embrace in our 
system the whole fulness of Christian truth and life. Legality 
is only a subordinate aspect of God’s revelations. Pardon is 
only one of man’s many needs—one of God’s many gifts. In 
subjective experience, doubtless, the question of justification 
may come first. Religious earnestness may well begin with 
conviction of sin; and, through the channel thus opened, all 
the revelations of God’s Spirit may press in upon the soul. 
But what is it that enters? Not simply the craving for pardon 
—not simply the assurance of pardon, or of a justifying 
righteousness in Christ,—but a hunger and thirst after the 
service of God which are the pledge of their own full satisfac- 
tion through God in Christ. Sin would not be so evil if it 
were only a breach of law. Man would not be so sunken and 
so broken by his estrangement from God if only his formal 
relations to God’s jurisprudence were disturbed. It is the 
source of our life, of our peace, of our joy that we forfeit by 
sin; it is life, peace, joy that we regain when we are brought 
back to our Father’s house. God is the chief end of man 
(not merely the glory of God), and, as our chief end, God is 
the only possible source of eternal satisfaction to us. And 
Christ is named Immanuel—God with us. | 

In the character of God, revealed by Christ, we have the 
spring of all possible thankful service, the germ of all legiti- 
mate Christian doctrine. 'To us sinners our Lord reveals His 
Father’s heart as condemning us, yet calling us back to for- 
giveness and to renewed fellowship with Him. It is in Christ 
that we are forgiven; ‘the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sin’; He is authorised to give us this promise, from 
lips that never deceive. But the sacrifice of Christ’s death is 
the perfect reconciliation of earth and heaven,—the full 
assurance of God’s mercy to the repentant. For why should 
death befall the Son of God—and such a death? Glorious as 
may be the love of Christ in accepting death, how can we 
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explain that the Father should impose it on Him? If it is 
not a vicarious penalty, is it in any sense necessary? ‘The 
answer is complex. From the point of view of the individual 
believer, it is necessary that the Lord should have not only 
suffered but died, in order that, by Christ’s resurrection, and 
by His message of forgiveness, the believer may be assured that 
God’s love is stronger than man’s sin. From the point of view 
of the community, it is necessary that Christ should die in 
order that He may exhibit the true scope and nature of sin, 
and thus may work repentance in those whom He redeems. 
From the point of view of God’s purpose, it is necessary for 
the full development of Christ’s obedience in His vocation that 
He should prove Himself faithful in the last trial of all,—in 
death. God has chosen, in His righteousness and grace, to. 
send blessing to the world through the mission of Christ. He 
has chosen that hope should arise for us from Christ’s over- 
coming the forces of sin. And, though we cannot explain the 
mechanism by which God communicates blessing to the indi- 
vidual soul, we can see that, in the course of God’s ordinary pro- 
vidence, grace comes to the souls of men through the knowledge 
of Christ incarnate, and assurance of pardon comes to them 
through the knowledge of Christ crucified. We may still say, 
with the orthodox, that the sufferings of Christ are God’s 
warrant to forgive sin. But we must always beware of seeming 
to imply any antagonism of mercy to justice in God. God’s 
love is the radiance of His righteousness ; God’s justice is the 
sternness of His love. And it is no less false, to hint, or to 
seem to hint, that, apart from God’s arbitrary will, it might 
be possible for salvation to come to men in an unrighteous 
way. God’s ‘grace’ cannot be conceived as ‘reigning’ unless 
‘through righteousness.’ It is not legality that demands the 
suffering and death of Christ, while the moral uses of the 
gospel are independent of them. The moral influence of Christ 
could not operate if He were not known as bringing forgive- 
ness, God forgives men in Christ because Christ is the pledge 
of repentance and new obedience on the part of His converts. 
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For other moral elements of the gospel, the cross of Christ 
is no less necessary than it is for repentance and for the assur- 
ance of pardon. The cross is our supreme lesson in patience ; 
and, if God’s favour was with Christ even at the darkest, we 
may believe that God is working out a purpose of mercy in 
ourselves, even when most He seems to be hostile to us. 
Again, the cross is the supreme manifestation of self-sacrifice ; 
and self-sacrifice is the primary law of Christian obedience. 

Still further, once it is plain that Christ’s death is not an 
accident or a superfluity of suffering, but is necessary for His 
mission, it becomes the supreme revelation of God. Suffering 
for suffering’s sake reveals nothing; but suffering for the salva- 
tion of others reveals love. That God is love is a proved 
fact ; ‘the Son of God loved me and gave Himself for me’; ‘ God 
so loved the world that He gave His Son.’ The inmost essence 
of the Divine character is expressed and realised in the suffering 
Saviour, as all universes and all history could never have em- 
bodied it. This is the supreme glory with which our God has 
crowned Himself,—the glory of supreme sacrifice. 

By the denial of Christ’s penal substitution for us we do not 
then disparage the cross of Christ, or hurry away from it to 
other parts of His ministry. True, we like to connect the cross 
with the life and teaching of Christ more than orthodoxy has 
been wont to do,—more perhaps than the Apostle Paul was 
wont to do, who had not known Christ during His humiliation, 
and for whom the significance of Christ’s appearance was con- 
centrated in the supreme hour of His suffering. We like to 
verify His claims in His words—His claim to reveal God, to 
forgive sin, to go before us in faith and obedience, ‘ leaving 
us an example that we should follow His steps.’ Never- 
theless it is in the Crucified that we too find the supreme 
revelation, the supreme assurance, the supreme example. It 
is in the apprehension of suffering yet omnipotent love that 
we are born into a new life, 

We can now estimate the truth or falsity of a statement 
frequently made,—that the moral aspects of the Atonement 
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presuppose its substitutionary character, and that the accept- 
ance of the doctrine of substitution necessarily leads the soul 
into full moral loyalty to Jesus Christ. All that is true here 
is, that we must apprehend the moral necessity of our Lord’s 
death before it can produce its moral influence on our hearts. 
That is indeed true; but we are not bound to explain moral 
necessity as arising out of penal law. On the contrary ; if we 
do so, we can never legitimately advance to the moral influ- 
ences of Christ upon ourselves. ‘The doctrine of substitution 
is intent upon a quantum of suffering, or a quantum of merit ; 
Christ’s moral influence is personal. Having begun with the 
law, we cannot end in the Spirit. If we start with a mechanical 
conception of the procuring of grace, we must end with a 
mechanical conception of the application of grace. The re- 
generating omnipotence of the Holy Spirit is the only proper 
corollary to the doctrine of substitution ; and what has ‘irre- 
sistible grace’ to do with moral influences? Yet the attempt 
to vindicate the doctrine of substitution by connecting it with 
the moral side of the gospel is very interesting. It is a proof 
of what we have been affirming all through this paper,—that 
pious people are not attached to orthodoxy for its own sake, 
but for the sake of obtaining a logically definite expression 
of their dependence on Divine grace. If they could only be- 
lieve that such a logical expression of dependence may be got 
in other ways, and that it may be made quite as definite 
as is compatible with reverence or desirable in itself—then 
orthodox theology might cease to be legal, and might, in these 
last days, become moral. | | 

The New Testament definitions of Christianity declare it 
to consist in belief in Christ, as the personal channel of salva- 
tion. But the New Testament nowhere declares that salva- 
tion is bound up with any intellectual theory of the rationale 
of the Atonement. Usage taught New Testament writers 
to call our Lord’s death a sacrifice. They do not explain the 
religious meaning of sacrifice ; the custom was too familiar 


to seem to need explanation. It certainly did not mean penal 
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substitution ; there is scarcely a trace of that doctrine in 
Old Testament law or prophecy. In the foregoing paragraphs, 
we have enumerated the moral functions which the death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ performs in the hearts of those who 
believe that He is the Son of God and the Saviour of the 
world. That belief is the faith required of us in the New 
Testament; and, as the New Testament does not ask our 
adherence to any theory of atonement, it would seem that we 
are safest in carrying back the verifiable moral consequences 
of Christ’s work to the purpose of God, and in taking these 
as our commentary on the doctrine of Atonement. One other 
remark here: as long as God’s gift to man is viewed as being 
primarily the knowledge of God Himself, there is no danger 
of Pelagianism. We cannot, on these lines, represent man as 
a self-sufficient being. Nor can we suppose that man can 
come to know God otherwise than so far as God is pleased to 
reveal Himself. 


Wi 


According to what we regard as correct views of the Atone- 
ment, it is impossible to separate the work of Christ from His 
influence upon those for whom He lived and suffered. In a 
moral theology, the impetration and application of redemption 
run together. Accordingly, in stating our own view of Christ’s 
atonement, we have already spoken briefly of the act of faith 
in man. Calvinism however holds very far apart the work of 
Christ and man’s faith in Christ. And we may now inquire 
what is the Calvinistic doctrine of faith. | 

In the first place, we must protest that Calvinism ought not 
to be allowed to bring forward any doctrine of saving faith. 
Faith is a moral and spiritual principle in the human mind. 
But the Calvinistic theory of salvation is purely mechanical. 
It teaches that Jesus Christ has taken the place of a certain 
number of elect souls, and that, in consequence of Christ’s 
work, the Holy Spirit irresistibly necessitates the salvation of 
the elect. We have already pointed out that, on the theory of 
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substitution, there is really no room for a process of change in 
man’s character. And, even if there is to be a process of 
change irresistibly effected, one does not see how it should 
appear in consciousness under the form of faith, whether you 
interpret faith as belief or as trust. 

This may have the ‘appearance of an unfair criticism, since 
the aim of evangelical Calvinism is to make plain the operation 
of God’s grace,—to show that the man who is joined to God 
in Christ has all fulness of life and righteousness, not in himself 
but in his Saviour. Does Calvinism succeed, however? ‘That 
is the question. On its doctrine, what is there in the revela- 
tion of God that can appeal to faith? There is nothing in the 
Divine character, as interpreted by the forensic theology, which 
can afford a ground of hope to sinners. It is not God’s nature 
or character but His will that is said to initiate our salvation. 
Everything is made to depend on a motiveless or inscrutable 
purpose. Hence, while Calvinism gives a very comfortable 
doctrine to those who are once inside the charmed circle of 
electing grace, it is a very doctrine of despair to all the rest 
of the world. Justification by conversion—justification by 
regeneration—may be legitimately deduced from Calvinistic 
premises. But such justification is a comfortable thought 
only to those who have undergone it. Justification by faith 
cannot be evolved out of Calvinism. 

Nevertheless, the Bible writers generally, and the apostle 
‘Paul very particularly, have taught that the sinner is justified 
by faith. And, if religion is to spread at all, it must make 
some psychological appeal to men. Hence it is necessary for 
Calvinism to represent faith as being in some way the psycho- 
logical antecedent, or what it calls the ‘ instrumental cause,’ of 
salvation. But of what nature is this faith ? 

The Westminster Confession mixes up two wholly distinct 
definitions. It refers faith alternately to the intellect and to 
the will, representing it now as belief, and again as trust. The 
first of these definitions is given, x1v. § ii., ‘ By this faith, a 
Christian believeth to be true whatsoever is revealed in the 
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word, for the authority of God Himself speaking therein.’ But, 
by the end of the same paragraph we have the other definition 
implied: ‘The principal acts of saving faith are, accepting, 
receiving, and resting upon Christ alone for justification, sanc- 
tification, and eternal life, by virtue of the covenant of grace.’ 
The intervening clauses unite these two definitions by pointing 
out that there are different acts of saving faith ‘upon that 
which each particular passage containeth, . . . obedience to 
the commands, trembling at the threatenings, and’ the embrace 
of ‘the promises of God.’ All this is thoroughly. confused. 
If Christian faith is belief—belief of everything that is in the 
Bible—then the so-called acts of saving faith are simply results 
or proofs of faith. They do not themselves save a man, if they 
presuppose ‘ saving faith.’ ‘Thus, on this deliberate definition, 
“receiving and resting upon Christ’ does not save a man; 
believing that the Bible is true saves a man ; and, in the case 
of the saved, the belief of the Bible produces emotions which 
may be described—popularly and incorrectly—as ‘ receiving 
and resting upon Christ.’ | 

Nor is this first and normative part of the definition of 
‘saving faith’ any chance blunder. It runs through the system 
of the Confession. Thus, ins. § iv., we learn that ‘the authority 
of the Holy Scripture, for which it ought to be believed and 
obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of any man or 
church, but wholly upon God (who is truth itself) the author 
thereof; and therefore it is to be received, because it is the 
word of God.’ In other words, Calvinism rightly feels that a 
Christian’s belief is part of his religion no less than his emotions. 
But how do we know that what we believe is the word of God ? 
The answer is given in 1. § v.: ‘our full persuasion and assur- 
ance of the infallible truth and divine authority thereof is from 
the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts.’ Psychologically that just means, 
we believe because we cannot help ourselves; we believe because 
we are irresistibly necessitated to believe. Of course we hope 
that the good Spirit of God is the source of this non-rational 
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and unverifiable certainty ; but it may not be so. Our belief 
may be a hallucination; or it may be wrought in our hearts 
by a lying spirit. Some of us believe in the doctrine of the 
testimonium Spiritus Sancti because we hold that, looked at 
from the subjective point of view, the witness spoken of is that 
assurance which grows up in a life of faith, repentance, and 
well-doing. On this view, the doctrine is verifiable in experi- 
ence. But to identify the special operations of the Holy Spirit 
with the process of moral life in general is to take leave of 
Calvinism. Hence this first part of the confessional doctrine 
of faith remains firmly entrenched on Calvinistic ground. We 
believe the Bible, it says, because we are irresistibly necessitated 
to do so, by a process which is not rational and is not moral, 
and which we therefore call spiritual. 

According to the definition, this is saving faith. But it is 
awkward to describe Christian faith as a mental belief lying 
outside the region of personal religious life. A man might 
believe the Bible with feverish earnestness, yet feel himself 
hopelessly estranged from God. Hence the second and incon- 
gruous part of the confessional definition, according to which 
faith is ‘the accepting, receiving, and resting upon Christ alone 
for’ salvation. This is the more experimental, or perhaps one 
ought to say, the more Christian part of the definition. This, 
accordingly, is the view of faith given in the section on justifi- 
cation, Faith (xt. §ii.), ‘receiving and resting on Christ and 
His righteousness, is the alone instrument of justification.’ On 
this view of faith, ‘ head’ knowledge of the gospel is presup- 
posed ; how it is come by, we need not stop to inquire; and 
religious faith is the subsequent act of will by which a man 
resolves to cast himself on the mercy of God in Christ. 

Probably this conception of faith represents the way in which 
men have really got spiritual help from the orthodox doctrine. 
Every sinful soul, under any form of religion, who has even a 
dim apprehension of Divine mercy, knows something of faith in 
this sense of the word. And every such experience is infinitely 
sacred. Every such experience has the mark of God’s Holy 
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Spirit upon it. But must not Christian faith have something 
in it to differentiate it from the half-faith of a Pagan soul 
groping after God? And must not a Calvinistic doctrine of 
faith fit on more definitely to the Calvinistic theory of grace ? 
It is not God’s abstract mercy that the sinner is invited to rest 
upon, but ‘ Christ’s finished work.’ What is the nature of that 
work? If it is a substitution, must not Christian faith have 
an explicit regard to Christ as our substitute? That would 
account for the extraordinary importance which ‘ evangelical- 
ism’ attaches to its theory of the Atonement. In other words, 
this second part of the confessional definition of faith seems to 
be capable of doing valuable practical service. But theoreti- 
cally it is very defective. It points the soul to the mercy of 
God—not to the work of Christ; or it points the soul to 
Christ, but not in that aspect which Calvinism regards as 
His central ‘office. A fuller and truer theory might prove a 
better theory, practically as well as speculatively. 

The most accurate expression of the Calvinistic doctrine of 
saving faith, so far as my knowledge goes, is found in an obiter 
dictum of the late Principal Candlish. ‘There is room’ for God’s 
‘arranging, that, through the gracious interposition of His own 
Son, meeting on my behalf the inviolable claims of justice, His 
wrath should be turned away from me; and, if from me, from 
others also willing to acquiesce in the arrangement. + So bald a 
statement as this can hardly be paralleled; and some may think 
us unfair if we attach importance to it. But we have chosen 
it, not because it is extreme, but because it is exceptionally 
well put, from the forensic point of view. For, if the work of 
Christ is essentially a substitutionary arrangement, what else 
can faith be than assent to that arrangement ? Human assent 
is the natural complement of the legal-fiction theory of Atone- 
ment. And, instead of repudiating Dr. Candlish’s statement, 
orthodox people would do better, for their own cause, if they 
pointed out how large an amount of Christianity could be 

1 Quoted by Hutton, Theological Essays, ‘Romanism, Protestantism, and 
Anglicanism.’ 
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packed into that formula. In order to assent to the arrange- 
ment by which Another takes your place, you must be con- 
vinced of your own helplessness and guilt. If you have good 
grounds for believing that your assent is legally valid before 
God, and makes it incumbent on Christ to provide for your 
case, then you may have great peace and immediate assurance. 
And again, if you enjoy such peace through the surrender of 
self-righteousness and through consent to Christ’s acting in 
your stead, is it not natural that feelings of gratitude should 
spring up in your heart which will produce an influence on 
your life? It may not be a completely Christian formula ; but 
it is quite as Christian as Calvinism ever was or ever will be. 
We should remember that, according to Calvinism, one cannot 
assent to the ‘arrangements’ proposed to one in the gospel, 
except the Holy Spirit be given to one. This is an instance 
of the way in which different doctrines hang together. If you 
describe saving faith as consisting in assent to a substitutionary 
arrangement, and if you assert that all men who hear the 
gospel are capable of saving faith, you take the Christian reli- 
gion out of the region of morality altogether. To assent to 
an arrangement which costs one nothing, which is well guaran- 
teed, and which promises one the greatest conceivable blessings, 
—who would not be a Christian upon these terms? But, when 
it is added that, however manifestly the arrangement makes 
for your advantage, and however simple the act of assenting to 
it, you cannot perform the act unless the Holy Spirit constrains 
you to do so,—then it is seen that, after all, you are a moral 
being, dependent upon God. Morality is saved at the eleventh 
hour; and the doctrine of inability, which at first sight 
appeared merely odious, turns out to be a link by which the 
theology of substitution is connected with the postulates of 
moral life. At the same time, the paradox of Calvinism comes 
to a head here. You can do nothing spiritually good without 
grace ; you cannot even indicate your formal consent to an 
arrangement which every motive urges you to adopt, and which 
demands of you absolutely no spiritual conditions! The 
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statement is dogmatically necessary, beyond a doubt, to the 
Calvinist. But psychologically it is absurd. 

As so often before, we see here the influence of the legalist 
antithesis between Divine and human, Christ and the Christian. 
Either Christ works for my redemption, says the Calvinist, or 
I myself work. Therefore my psychological contribution to 
the new life—if the Bible forces me against my will to postu- 
late a psychological contribution on my own part—must have 
absolutely no moral goodness about it. Moral goodness is 
contributed to this partnership by the Saviour; the sinner 
brings with him only his sins. If I were to allow so much as 
a grain or a drop of ethical goodness in ‘ saving faith, I should 
detract from the alone efficiency of Christ. This is the plain 
English of all the evangelical rhetoric, in which faith is de- 
scribed as ‘only a hand.’ Metaphors are very convenient for 
those who wish to avoid coming to close grapples with thought. 
But they have the disadvantage that they intimate to a mode- 
rately competent critic that there is a weak point in their 
neighbourhood. Faith is ‘a hand, then, just because it is an 
act of assent to a proposed arrangement. Faith, in other 
words, is receptive ; but we know already that what faith is to 
receive is a legal righteousness ; we know already that faith is 
expected to work with the substitutionary theory of the 
Atonement. If Christian faith were a mere receptiveness of 
spiritual blessings, then it would take no cognisance of forensic 
theories, and the orthodox doctrine of atonement must be only 
a speculation, with no direct bearing on the religious life. 
But, if orthodoxy cannot concede that, it must grant that the 
metaphorical ‘hand’ of saving faith is literally ‘assent to an 
arrangement.’ 

We, for our part, are not legalists. We recognise the mys- 
teriousness of the religious life, and do not feel bound to parcel 
out its stages mechanically, according to the type of physical 
causation, or to draw a sharp line between God’s work and 
man’s own. Hence we have no hesitation in affirming—what 
every Christian, surely, would like to affirm—that the first 
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psychological symptom of the Christian life must be moral and 
spiritual, no less than its last and highest manifestation. 
Thinking so, we have reason enough for rejecting Principal 
Candlish’s forensic doctrine of saving faith. And even ortho- 
dox forensic theologians must be aware, that this doctrine has 
seldom or never played a part in the religious life of any man. 
No one ever conceived his own conversion as having consisted 
in his ‘assent to an arrangement.’ Multitudes in the olden 
time have conceived of conversion as a personal covenant with 
heaven, and have written out their contract with the Redeemer; 
but such a mutual engagement is a totally different thing 
from simple assent to the finished work of Christ. In fact, we 
can see that Dr. Candlish’s formula would be very embarrassing 
to the revivalist. ‘The latter wishes his ‘anxious inquirers’ to 
forget themselves; the formula concentrates attention upon 
self. He wishes to induce faith; the formula, in its completed 
form, brings out into sharp relief the impossibility of faith, 
which the ‘anxious’ ex hypothesi too keenly feel. The formula 
may be true, but it is eminently unserviceable. 

The consequence is, I think, that evangelists generally fall 
back upon the bare definition of faith as belief. They press an 
‘anxious inquirer’ with such a text as Isa. liii. 6, or John ili. 16, 
—with statements of the fact of redemption : ‘ Do you believe 
that ?’ they ask. ‘Oh, yes, says the other. ‘Then,’ say they, 
‘you have faith, you see—and you are saved.’ This is cer- 
tainly an extremely frequent method of the ‘inquiry room.’ 
And it is surely one whose illogical and irreligious character 
must be admitted by every competent judge. Millions 
‘believe’ to the same extent in the notional propositions of 
the creed, who are as far as possible from living ‘by the faith 
of the Son of God, who loved us and gave Himself for us.’ 
When the Westminster Confession represents faith as a mere 
belief, it safeguards the moral side of the truth by requiring 
belief to be supernaturally produced. Moreover, if a man does 
not believe, he cannot be made to stop doubting by the most 
impassioned assurances that his eternal welfare depends upon 
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his embracing a certain set of opinions. He may wish to 
believe; but a wish to believe is neither belief nor evidence. 
The human mind is an extremely imperfect machine for the 
discovery of truth; but it is not thoroughly alien to truth, as 
it must be, if our convictions came and went at the mercy of 
our own caprices. Indirectly, we may do much, by will or 
by wilfulness, to further or to impede our attainment of 
truth ; but by direct volition we can neither believe nor dis- 
believe. 

The method fails in many cases; but undoubtedly there 
are cases in which it works well. The theory of substitution 
is one way of expressing the soul’s dependence upon Christ. 
It is a very complex and intricate theory ; and it may well be 
that those who have grown up in nominal orthodoxy have 
never accurately apprehended the lie of the doctrines which 
they profess. ‘Then a time comes when, by good means or 
bad, their selfish fear or their conscience has been awakened. 
Probably there is a great deal of selfishness and a saving dash 
of conscience in their alarms. When, in their new state of 
anxiety, the doctrine of substitution is presented to them, it 
wears an entirely new aspect. Formerly it was a curiosity, or 
less than that—a tedium, perhaps; now, it is very salvation. 
The shock of surprise which they feel in having this interesting 
and relevant doctrine put before them gives the mind a jolt, 
which, to themselves, seems to mark a new personal attitude 
towards that Christ of whom the doctrine speaks, and which— 
we are so strangely constituted—does perhaps make it easier 
for them to take a fresh start in spiritual life. But, if this 
analysis is correct, the inquiry-room theology does not owe its 
success to treating faith as notional belief. It succeeds, partly 
because of the increased interest which an awakened conscience 
will take in any representation of the gospel offer ; and partly 
it succeeds through mere confusion of mind. Besides these 
cases of success, we must remember that there are many cases 
of failure, and of worse than failure. 
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VIl. 


In those cases which succeed, when a real spiritual life grows 
out of the crude teaching regarding faith given by orthodoxy, 
or given in connection with orthodoxy, something takes place. 
Can we see at all what takes place? Can we put any better 
account of Christian or ‘saving’ faith in the room of those 
accounts which we have rejected ? 

Essentially, we conceive that faith is the right attitude of 
the human spirit towards God, its Father. Thus faith includes 
the two elements of belief and trust. Under different circum- 
stances, these elements may be differently combined. But in 
all cases there is a moral element in religious belief no less 
than in religious trust. Such belief rests upon moral grounds. 
The evidence for the being of God, or for the gospel of Christ, 
does not rise above probability, and makes part of its appeal 
to us because we feel, if we may so speak, that religion ought 
to be true, and that, whether its tenets be certain or uncertain, 
we ought so to frame our lives that we may suffer no shock if 
death should usher us into the presence of God, and arraign 
us before the judgment-seat of Christ. But religion does not 
call upon us to live out alone, in our own strength, this life of 
ideal faithfulness. ‘Natural’ religion—to speak of it for a 
moment by way of abstraction—tells us that God will be with 
us; and the gospel message promises us the indwelling of 
Jesus Christ Himself—if we have faith to receive these things 
as true. 

When any one is brought into a state of anxiety on account 
of the consequences of sin, then the doctrine of God’s justice,. 
which formerly meant nothing to him, plays upon his soul 
with all its terrors. In other words, that part of Christian 
doctrine becomes a reality to the man, and verifies itself in his 
experience. ‘This is one way in which the religious life may 
be expected to begin. Butit is not the only way ; and when 
it is treated as being normative—when the ‘anxious soul’ is 
represented as the normal representative of man, in presence 
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of the gospel, and when men argue from this—we are forced 
to go further back, and to inquire, What is the type of 
religious teaching which has made this the commonest initial 
form of Christian experience? May it not be that religious 
teaching has unduly fostered man’s self-engrossment, so that 
his very piety is more or less morbid? Still, as we have said, 
fear, distress, alarm, even blind and selfish alarm, may be 
expected often to show themselves when sinners begin to turn 
to God. The dread of punishment is something more than a 
selfish fear ; there is conscience in it; ‘conscience doth make 
cowards of us all’; the most craven fear of punishment may 
be a beginning, by which God’s Spirit reasserts in man, through 
course of time, the whole of the truth—man’s original or 
proper kinship with God, his fall by sin, and his recovery by - 
the grace of God in Christ. 

For the degree of faith which is expressed in the terrors of 
conscious guilt does not amount to Christian faith properly 
so called. Before we can have that, we must have the appre- 
hension of God’s redeeming mercy. If the religious life has 
begun with the consciousness of guilt, faith will show itself 
when the hope of forgiveness dawns upon the soul. And 
every such hope, which is sincerely and humbly embraced, and 
which is historically mediated by the revelation of God in 
Christ, is Christian faith. Whether it have any theory of the 
Atonement, or none, it implies the fact of the Atonement itself ; 
it implies the presence of Christ, through His Spirit, reconcil- 
ing the soul to the Father. At such a time the Christian 
facts become morally credible—mercy no less than judgment. 
It reveals itself as a saying worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ came to save sinners. The character of God as our 
Father, condemning sin yet redeeming sinners, shines in its 
own light. And the promise of Christ shines in its own light 
when He tells us that He is the way, and the only way, to 
the Father. 

But, if the Christian life does not begin with remorse—it 
must always include repentance—then, in a more normal 
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development, it may show the elements of faith more plainly. 
Faith includes belief, both in God and in Christ. Christian 
faith believes that God is the maker and ruler of all things, 
who speaks in our consciences, proclaiming right and wrong, 
—who is present in all created goodness, and purity, and 
aspiration—who is irresistible in power, and whose purpose 
stands fast. It also believes that Christ is come in the 
flesh, the witness of God, His revealer to sinful men, our 
supreme verification of the unseen spiritual world. It be- 
lieves, through Christ, that God is both righteous and forgiv- 
ing ; and it believes that forgiveness and redemption come to 
us, by inscrutable spiritual channels, through Christ and for 
Christ’s sake. Such is a Christian’s belief. But his faith in- 
cludes an element of personal trust as well. When our belief 
realises that there are full channels of God’s providence and of 
God’s grace besetting our lives on every side, laying claim to 
us personally, and promising to carry us through the trials of 
life to its Divine goal—faith is the willing consent of the 
heart to this. Such, I take it, is an outline of the faith of a 
Christian man. Such is justifying faith. 

In all this there is no possibility of distinguishing me- 
chanically between God's gift and man’s performance. It is 
an indissoluble Divine unity—a communion with God, which 
must sink into nothing if God were to withdraw Himself. 
That man reaches full blessedness in the life of faith consti- 
tutes no ground for inferring that man could do something or 
anything by himself, apart from God. It is in no sense arbi- 
trary that faith should be the instrument of salvation; faith is 
the atmosphere of the Christian and moral life. Belief in an 
objective tendency of the universe towards righteousness—i.e. in 
the will and purpose of God—is necessary, if man is to pursue 
the moral life with any constancy, or with any good measure of 
success, Faith in God as our help, even when we have sinned 
—in God as our only life, and in God in Christ as holy, just, 
and loving,—Christianity implies such faith; but, where you 
have that faith, you have the beginning of salvation, the germ 
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of all moral achievements. It is strange that God’s grace 
should save sinful men; it would be stranger if God’s grace 
did not save repentant and believing men. ‘A just God and 
a Saviour ; there is none beside Him.’ 

We hold then that Christian faith properly and naturally 
includes assurance of God’s love. Post-Reformation theolo- 
gians were right in denying that this is invariably the case ; 
but it was a piece of morbid scholasticism to break up mature 
faith into two separate things—first saving faith, a direct act 
of mind, without assurance of salvation ; secondly, assurance 
as a reflex act. It is our duty to examine ourselves; but, if we 
do not get the comfort of faith by looking to Christ, we can- 
not get it. I do not enter into my Father’s love by demon- 
strating that I am a promising child, but by knowing and 
believing the love which God has to me. 

Faith may also be identified with the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit to the Word of God. For the Word of God does not 
properly mean the miscellaneous detail of the New ‘Testament, 
but its general drift, as a witness to Christ,—‘ that Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, and that ‘God was in Christ.’ 
It is in yielding ourselves trustfully to God’s purpose that we 
believe in Christ. It is in our faith, or in our assurance, that 
the witness of God by His Spirit utters itself in our hearts. 
Thus, by the Witness of the Spirit—in other words, by Christian 
faith,—we know whatever it most concerns us to know about 
the Bible. We feel and respond to the moral probability that 
Christ is the Son of God. Details as to the way in which the 
Bible record was put together may be left to be determined by 
a reverent science. 

And is moral probability all? ‘There can be nothing else, 
if we are indeed moral beings, under probation, subject to 
discipline. But moral probability grows with the growth of 
character. ‘There is great value in the opinion of wise and 
good men. The pure in heart see God. Thus the assurance 
of faith is not a constant quantity; it grows with the develop- 
ment of life and character. No one is below its level; but 
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how incomparably higher we may rise beyond our present 
standing! In doing the known will of God—with confession, 
and trust, and prayer—we learn assuredly of Christ’s doctrine 
ae it is God’s. 


VIII. 


In dealing with faith, it may be possible to show without 
use of Calvinistic conceptions that man is not independent of 
God. But does the same thing hold of virtue? Man’s 
spiritual life consists not merely in apprehension of the truth, 
~2.é. in knowledge, or faith,—but also in the doing of the 
right. Now, in regard to the knowledge of the truth, 
we may have safeguarded the doctrine of grace by pointing 
out that God is the proper object of human faith. But can 
we show that, in morals, man’s achievement is equally insepar- 
able from God? Have we not laid it down in an earlier part 
of this paper that man, even in his condition as a sinner, has a 
certain capacity for doing right, and must have, if he is to be 
regarded as under probation? Let it be remembered that 
Christian faith does not teach our dependence merely upon 
the God of the universe, but upon God in Christ. 

Such have been, I think, the feelings under which orthodox 
doctrines of the Spirit’s working have been developed. In 
order to safeguard the doctrine of God’s grace in Christ, men 
have thought necessary to represent saving grace as a peculiar 
supernatural department of human experience, hermetically 
sealed against all others. We understand the motive, and we 
appreciate it. But is the logic, on which it proceeds, rigor- 
ously necessary? We think not. And, as God is everywhere 
present,—as His providence runs through all creation,—it 
seems natural rather to assume that God’s grace is the flower- 
ing and consummation of His ordinary providence,—that all 
agencies in the world, Christian or heathen, which have a trace 
of moral goodness in them, are worked up into Christ’s pur- 
pose, and that saving grace is not a special magical gift, but a 
thing spiritual and moral. 
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The orthodox Augustinian view, with its opposite repre- 
sentation, can be deduced directly from its fundamental con- 
ception of grace. If it is because of sin that man is dependent 
on God, then the remedy for sin must be a special Divine 
operation, separate from God’s natural providence. In other 
words, we may leave out of account the doctrine of Atonement, 
and yet we shall be able to explain, from its anthropological 
assumptions, why Calvinism holds to a doctrine of irresistible 
grace. Hence even a book, like Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, which exaggerates the Calvinistic theory of human 
dependence, and which has no room in logic for any doctrine 
of the Atonement, is soundly orthodox in its theory of conver- 
sion. And so will it be with every religionist who believes in 
total depravity and sudden regeneration. He will have to 
refer Divine grace to something wholly apart from God’s 
moral providence,—to something not moral but magical, not 
righteous but arbitrary. He will have to separate religion 
from morality; he will be found insisting on some special 
technical kind of goodness. The position is one of frightful 
danger. 

Nor is it only as compared with the ordinary moral forces 
of God’s providence that His regenerating omnipotence seems 
a strange thing; regenerating grace is no less strange in 
comparison with the subsequent development of Christian 
life. Calvinism can hardly keep from Arminianising as to 
the life of sanctification, ze. it almost always represents 
the Christian life as a sphere where Divine causation 
and human, free will and grace, omnipotence and _finitude, 
the eternally pure and the sinful, co-operate with each 
other. It is generally held that, in the development of 
the Christian life, God gives sufficient grace for every duty, 
and that, where man fails, he does not fail by necessity 
because of original sin, but fails through wilful or heedless 
neglect of grace. Few Calvinists are robust enough to teach 
that all sin is due to God’s withdrawal of grace, and every 
victory to the unqualified and unrelated omnipotence of God, 
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galvanising the sinner into a semblance of holiness. Well 
then, we know that God works in the world, in His ordinary 
providence, by moral means, and in the pursuance of moral 
ends. And we also know that, in dealing with the sinful 
will of man, God habitually reveals Himself as inviting us 
to be workers together with Him. ‘To speak of God’s ‘help’ 
in grace is to give an inadequate account of our absolute 
dependence on Him; yet the expression brings out other 
truths, of not less importance,—that God treats us as respon- 
sible and free beings, and that His operation does not super- 
sede our own, but calls it into life. The question then is, 
must we think of regeneration as an activity of God’s grace 
wholly distinct from His providence, and wholly distinct from 
His sanctifying influence? God can produce moral effects 
without using irresistible grace; for He does so in providence. 
God can produce moral effects even in sinful souls without 
overbearing the human will; for He does so in sanctification. 
Why must we postulate magic at one moment, and only one, 
in the history of human salvation? Because you cannot 
otherwise conceive of absolute dependence on God? Really, 
is your impotence of thought to legislate for the working of 
God’s Spirit? And do you mean to say, that, when you are a 
subject of God’s providential dealings, or of His sanctifying 
grace, you are not absolutely dependent on Him? Or, if you 
confess your absolute dependence in these cases, in which it is 
not guaranteed as you wish it to be, may you not be absolutely 
dependent on God for the first stirrings of His grace in your 
heart, though He does not come to you with mechanical 
compulsion ? 

The real motive for the doctrine of man’s passivity in regene- 
ration is, that dependence on grace is thought to arise out 
of sin. Hence the contribution of sinful man towards the 
Divine-human process of the new life can only be a passivity. 
But observe that, on this view, the characteristically Divine 
contribution towards the new life—or rather, the omnipotent 
act which constitutes the new life—is confined to one magical 
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moment. It is alleged indeed that its effects are inamissible. 
But that is a mere dogmatic postulate hanging in the air, 
which has to be so carefully ‘ guarded’ that it is, in effect, 
explained away. 

There are, however, additional motives, which accrue at 
this particular stage in the scheme of theology, of a kind to 
reinforce the Calvinistic conception of grace. 

One is an intellectual or scientific motive ; I should prefer 
to call it a pseudo-scientific motive. Our ideas of what God’s 
grace is accomplishing grow far more definite, if we are able 
to argue that every true Christian is saved because God chose 
to save him,—that every elect but unconverted soul remains 
unconverted because God has not yet chosen to convert him, 
—and that every lost soul is lost because God has never chosen 
to save him. It makes our conception of grace charmingly 
definite if we can conceive of it wholly on the analogy of a 
physical force. And poor Dr. Hodge, laboriously collecting 
the character and operations of God by ‘ Baconian induction’ 
out of an infinite heap of texts, cannot afford to despise any- 
thing that will make his conceptions clearer, and his task 
easier. In our own day, it has struck one ingenious writer to 
base an apologetic argument on the fact that Calvinism regards 
grace as a ‘natural law in the spiritual world.’ Precisely. 
It is the most damning criticism that ever has been passed 
on Calvinism, and it is richly deserved. Almost ali the blows 
aimed at Professor Drummond fall in the first instance upon 
John Calvin; and they also are richly deserved. Unfortun- 
ately, the discussion is not allowed, by dogmatists, to exert 
any influence on their doctrinal systems. They abjure Drum- 
mond and all his works with the apologetic fraction of their 
minds, while they glorify and extol Calvin with the doctrinal 
fraction. | 

The second motive which comes in here to reinforce the 
idea of irresistible grace is of a more directly religious kind ; 
though again I should prefer to call it a pseudo-religious 
motive. It is as follows: I cannot feel assured of my salva- 
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tion, one will tell you, unless I am allowed to refer it in 
thought to sovereign, irresistible grace, saving me in spite of 
myself, sinful wretch that I am! One might deal with this 
argument in different ways. M*‘Leod Campbell quaintly criti- 
cises it by quoting Deut. xvi. 19 (freely), ‘A bribe blinds the 
eye of a judge”4—in plain English, ‘Are you entitled to 
believe in a doctrine because it makes you comfortable ? 
Ought you not to be suspicious of your own mind when you 
know you have a selfish interest in making good one par- 
ticular view?’ But the sort of religious disinterestedness, 
which Campbell postulates, you will hardly get from any born 
and bred Calvinist—no, not till the third or fourth genera- 
tion—their own religion having taught them to regard spiri- 
tual selfishness as the supreme all-mastering duty. I should 
rather criticise the nature of the comfort people get from such 
a doctrine. Let us follow a favourite plan of Dr. Hodge's, 
and take it as expressed for devotional purposes in a hymn— 
not at all the crudest hymn that could be quoted :— 
‘ Once in Him, in Him for ever, 
So th’ eternal cov’nant stands ; 


None shall pluck thee 
From the Strength of Israel’s hands!’ 


Once in Him—what a comfort is here! Not the Fatherli- 
ness of the Father,—not the character of God, in any shape 
or form, but a mere accidental fact—a piece of exceptional 
good fortune (is it anything more?) Finally, this is our true 
hope ; the character of God, revealed as working in Christ for 
our salvation, ‘ willeth not the death of a sinner, and willeth 
the ‘endurance to the end’ of a saint. God’s friendship, on 
God’s part, is everlasting. We have every comfort that we 
ought to have, or can have, in knowing this. We are secure 
against everything except wilful sin; and nothing. can, or 
ought, to secure us against that. God reveals Himself under 
the moral conditions of our lot ; yet He does reveal an eternal 
constant love—from everlasting and to everlasting. 


1 Nature of the Atonement, p. 57. 
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Another motive might be alleged for believing in irre- 
sistible regenerating grace,—that it gives clear proof of man’s 
dependence on the historical Christ. Is not sudden miracu- 
lous conversion a great witness to the gospel? Yes; it is a 
witness, in its own place; but it is no proof of the divinity of 
the gospel. Every earnest moral system which sets itself to 
seek them reaps a harvest of sudden conversions—more or 
fewer. Thus you do not gain from Calvinism what you might 
seem to gain for Christian apologetics. And do we really wish 
to prove that it is impossible for God to save any soul except 
through the ‘ outward and ordinary’ channels of grace ? 

We conclude therefore that the motives, old or new, for 
believing in irresistible grace, all fail. Calvinism may gain in 
plausibility at this point ; but argumentatively it breaks down 
just as it does all along the line. 

And, if the motives of the Calvinistic theory of conversion 
fail to satisfy us, the objections to the theory are of the gravest 
kind. First, and worst, it sets a gulf between religion and 
morality. It asserts that there is a goodness which is human 
rather than Divine, which never, in all the developments of 
God’s merciful purpose, can lead a man towards God. And it 
asserts that there is a Divine goodness, which is something 
mysteriously separate from and superior to ordinary morality. 
Thus there are, it appears, good gifts among men which do 
not proceed from the Father of lights, or which, if in some 
sense they are God’s, are more properly man’s ; and there is an 
absolute discontinuity between the graces of natural character ° 
and the graces of the regenerate heart,—a discontinuity of 
which no account can be given in terms of moral experience. 

Surely, theory apart, Christian men would recognise the 
mysteriousness of moral life, and, knowing that all goodness 
comes from God, would desist from the senseless and irreverent 
attempt to draw lines between one virtue and another,—to say 
of one, This one man himself is able to attain; it is therefore 
no better than a splendid sin,—of another, This occurs, you 
will observe, in a converted person, and therefore is infinitely 
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acceptable to God. What if the man who exhibits the latter 
virtue is grudging, jealous, cruel, narrow, hard? What of 
that? Is he not converted? What if the other is generous, 
earnest, striving after the best he knows? What of that? Is 
he not unconverted ? 

But perhaps it will be said of the regenerate, that they, and 
they alone, have a supreme regard to the glory of God in every 
action. Ido not underrate the importance of conscious sub- 
mission to God and of conscious fellowship with Him. But I 
submit that we cannot conceive rightly of God except in the 
light of duty. Duty is God, half-veiled in mystery; God 
is duty, revealed as a living love. Every one who is capable 
of acting under a sense of duty is capable of giving the first 
place to Almighty God. Every one who actually performs 
any duty under a sense of his duty does give the first place 
in that action to God. On the other hand, every religious 
person, who separates the thought of God from the thought 
of duty, sinks into sentimentalism and sins against the spirit 
of Christ. 

Secondly, it does not mend matters, but constitutes a fresh 
difficulty, when they tell us dogmatically that the regenerate 
person naturally and necessarily grows holy. For the asser- 
tion is unpsychological or even antipsychological, and gives 
us no help in dealing with the character of men. 

I have said above that Calvinism gains in plausibility, and 
wins fresh adherents, at this point in the theory of grace. Very 
many Christians cling to a ‘ high’ doctrine of converting grace 
who are not otherwise attached to Calvinism. But they some- 
times devise compromises, by which they endeavour to save 
themselves from the obnoxious features of the Calvinistic creed. 
We shall refer briefly to two of these viw medica. 

Wesleyanism combines the assertion of total depravity with 
the assertion of human freedom in dealing with the gospel 
offer. It holds that all mankind are covered with guilt, and 
filled with evil, by the sin of Adam, but that Christ’s atone- 
ment has procured forgiveness of original sin, and a new, 
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supernatural, unnatural, chance of escape for every human 
being born into the world.! 

Here it is obvious that a third interest is at work. There is 
not only the sense of dependence upon God ; not only the sense 
of the guilt of sin; but an endeavour to provide for responsi- 
bility by teaching that man is still a free agent. Nor does this 
endeavour affect only the theory of the gospel offer. Wesley 
might have been anxious to make the offer of mercy a reality, 
by asserting the psychological possibility that every hearer of 
the word should believe and be saved, even though he had not 
pushed his thoughts so far as to assert the possibility of salva- 
tion for every human being, whether Christian or Pagan. In 
committing himself to that assertion, Wesley betrayed distrust 
of his own professed principles. If the heathen are guilty in 
consequence of Adam’s first sin, why provide for the artificial 
and miraculous reconstitution of their free will, by the merit 
of the Atonement? Is it because God’s love goes beyond His 
justice? But does love, or justice, best explain a second, per- 
sonal opportunity, extended to those condemned by imputation ? 
If Wesley had really been arguing deductively from the love of 
God, would he not have attributed more to its working than 
a bare chance of salvation? We see much that may be called 
a proof of God’s love in the gifts of the gospel and of moral 
civilisation; but, in the case of the heathen, we see little or 
nothing in this life that can be said to prove that God loves 
them. In all probability, moral rather than religious feeling 
led Wesley to his postulate. That would best correspond 
with the spirit of his age. He felt uneasy, we may suppose, 
in sentencing the heathen to hell merely on the ground of 
Adam’s first sin. Hence, while he alleged that they justly 
deserved to be lost on that account, his theory provided that 
none should be lost without a second, personal probation, which 
should include at least a bare chance of escape. We must 
acknowledge that Wesleyanism is far more tolerable to moral 
feeling than Calvinism is. But we must question whether it is 


1 T follow the summary statement of Hodge, vol. ii. p. 329. 
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possible to stop just where Wesley did. And we must question 
the psychological value of his dogmatic assertion, that human 
freedom is a superfluity of grace, beyond the claims of justice, 
earned for us by Christ’s Atonement. Also we must dispute 
the adequacy of a doctrine of atonement which makes the work 
of Christ lie in a region beneath consciousness,—which makes 
the Atonement do no more than clear the ground for the exer- 
cise of personal religion. Wesley combines ingeniously, but 
artificially and crudely, the different interests which actuate 
him. His system teaches that we are free, testifies that we are 
guilty, and exhibits our dependence on grace ; but it does not 
blend these truths ; it does not feel the desirableness of blend- 
ing them. In the region where Christ atones for us, we are to 
have no freedom, and are to have a very dubious hesitating 
sense of responsibility ; into the region of our freedom Christ’s 
atonement is not to enter—its merit alone is dogmatically 
asserted to enter there. . 
The theory of Julius Miiller+ goes a step further than 
Wesleyanism. For Miiller dwells upon those psychological 
considerations which Wesley was content to regulate a priors 
on doctrinal grounds. Hence the great champion of German 
orthodoxy found it necessary to postulate a certain inclination 
towards good, even on the part of fallen man, without which 
redemption would have nothing to lay hold of. But Miller 
seems to have regarded this remainder of goodness as only half 
good, and therefore as impotent till it was quickened by grace. 
Here again we must ask, Can the theologian choose where he 
will stop at the freedom of his own will? Having begun a 
psychological doctrine of grace, must you not follow it out to 
its issue? Grace, it would appear, involves a certain amount 
of good in man; can that be really good which is a priori 
incapable of issuing in a good life? Can you define man as 
partly good and partly evil, if you add, that the evil in him is 
omnipotent and the good in him impotent? Are moral forces 
psychologically conceivable except as endowed with an indefinite 


1 Christian Doctrine of Sin, Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 236. 
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capacity for growth and for self-realisation? Miller only uses 
his position to make a crisis of conversion psychologically 
possible. But what entitles him to take for granted the 
universal necessity of such a crisis? What justifies him in 
assuming that the root of goodness in fallen man only 
springs up in response to a definite augment of grace from 
without ? 


IX. 


The motive, which induces Miller to make that assumption, 
is plain enough. He wishes to combine with his doctrine of 
human freedom and responsibility a doctrine of Divine grace. 
Hence he gives half to man, half to God. But in doing so he 
only makes man half free, and God half gracious. If God is 
in every moral faculty, in every moral truth, of which we are 
possessed, why need we be jealous of admitting the existence 
of goodness in fallen man ? 

The process by which God redeems sinners may be expected 
to contain mysteries if any process may. Yet some things can 
surely be asserted as plain and clear. It is clear, on moral 
grounds, that man as a responsible being has ability to shape 
his course. It is clear, on religious grounds, that man can 
have no strength except from God. And it is clear from 
experience that every man has something of God’s image. 
Hence we regard man as partly depraved and partly righteous ; 
as responsible, because he is not wholly depraved ; as righteous, 
because he still partakes, little as he knows it, in God’s moral 
light and God’s moral strength. And thus we regard man’s 
life as a real probation,—a real, though not an equal or easy 
choice,—though not a choice carried on under uniform con- 
ditions—between what is good and what is bad. If it is by 
God’s justice that the individual enjoys his own probation, yet 
it is by God’s mercy that man is invited to so great a salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ. And, as the offer of salvation is God’s, 
and all the power is God’s, so, too, all the glory belongs to 
God ; not because any man who is saved was wholly wicked, 
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but because whatever good he had he held of God, and because 
his salvation largely consists in his learning to acknowledge 
and confess his dependence on grace. The texts which are 
abused to found the doctrine of a magical regeneration, in 
reality only express man’s absolute dependence upon God the 
Father in Christ. And the texts which are abused to describe 
mankind, before salvation reaches them, as being very devils, 
in reality only give strong expression to the Christian’s sense 
of the evil of sin as sin, and to his sense of the misery and 
wickedness of the social state of heathenism,—a society with 
no aspiration, with no keen remorse, without God in the 
world, and contented to be so. 

In exhibiting how the work of Christ is related to this pro- 
cess of personal salvation, we have to study it from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. We have abandoned legalism. We have 
given up the fiction of an absolute severance between God and 
His sinful children; and therefore we cannot explain the neces- 
sity of Christ’s work as due to His abolishing that fictitious 
separation. Doubtless our Lord’s work was constituted with 
a view to our deep guilt and need as sinners; doubtless He 
has suffered for us, that God the Father might have regard 
to Christ’s work when salvation should be extended to us. 
But we have to begin our study of Christ’s work where it lies 
within our own experience—not in a region beyond. We are 
reasonable souls, made in God’s image; and Christ saves us as 
reasonable creatures. We are ignorant; He shows us the 
Father. We are struck with a chill sense of guilt; He 
announces forgiveness to us. We misunderstand God’s provi- 
dence; He shows us that our life and peace consist in submis- 
sion. We know not how to make our way through the snares 
of the world; He gives us new commandments, sets us a 
supreme example how they should be kept, and promises to be 
with us in the keeping of them, through His Spirit. Such are 
the leading aspects of Christ’s influence upon us; and they 
embody themselves not only in individual lives but in a church 
and kingdom of God. The life of the individual Christian 
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presupposes the Christian community, while the Christian 
community is nothing apart from personal religion in its 
members. 3 

- Now that we have stated this truth, we must next, in a cer- 
tain sense, cancel it again. Not all the historical and psycho- 
logical influences that we have named, or that could be named, 
amount to a doctrine of grace. We must needs begin the 
study of religion on the lines which moral philosophy has laid 
down for us. There are not two kinds of truths; and we can- 
not simply ignore what we have learned in our preliminary 
studies. ‘Everything in nature works according to laws; only 
the rational being has the capacity of acting according to the 
idea of the laws, 2.e. according to principles.’ This truth we 
have learned, and must still respect. But, when we have 
explained how Jesus Christ gives us truths, impulses, nay even 
assurances of forgiveness, do we not feel that there is a world 
unsaid? These are the things with which the apologist is 
constantly working. Yet they are only the prolegomena of 
the spiritual life. That life itself implies a deeper relation 
of man to Christ,—a personal relation; not probability, but 
moral conviction; not argument, but revelation. ‘This is 
the record, that God hath given us eternal life, and this life 
is in His Son,—there is Christian belief; and how much 
further it goes than the apologist can follow it! Christ is as 
absolute in the Christian religion as God is; God is in Christ, 
and beside Him there is no God. _ 

What then ‘is the mysterious way into this deeper relation ? 
Faith—simply faith. Christ reveals Himself as the only way 
to the Father,—the eternal source of righteousness and grace. 
God reveals Christ as the world’s only hope ; God has respect 
to Christ in every gift He bestows on any man. And we 
believe in Christ as the way, the truth, and the life. We 
believe that His historical impulses and psychological influ- 
ences are only fragments of something deeper and more 
spiritual,—only a witness to the life that is in Him. And 


1 Kant (I borrow the quotation from ‘a Brother of the Natural Man ’). 
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thus believing we have not only historical influence, but life, 
through His name. 

The sacraments are the chief witness to this mystic inscrut- 
able bond between each Christian soul and Jesus Christ. That 
every one must die to sin, and rise to forgiveness and holiness 
with Christ—that every one must eat the flesh of the Son of 
God, and share the benefit of His shed blood—there is here 
what no historical or psychological influence can explain. But 
there is here what the Church of Jesus Christ cannot live with- 
out,—what makes the Gospel a gospel,—what makes Chris- 
tianity a religion and not a school of opinions or manners. 
Accordingly, the grace of God in Christ works for our redemp- 
tion through the conscious and trustful submission of our will 
to Him who loved us, and gave Himself for us. We know that 
all good is God’s gift; and we believe and bear witness that 
the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. The 
sacraments are a witness to God’s grace—a channel for God’s 
grace—everything the high churchman can call them, except a 
substitute for God’s grace, or a shackle upon God’s free Spirit. 
And the Church, to which we have already referred, is not only 
a continuum of Christian opinion but of Christian faith. It 
never could have spanned the ages had not each true link in it 
more or less clearly known himself to be in direct personal 
contact with God the Father of his spirit, and with Jesus his 
Redeemer. 

This spirit of faith being in us—this recognised mystery lying - 
at the heart of our lives—we return to the various moral influ- 
ences of Christ Jesus, and use them with new reverence and 
hope. We can never pass beyond them. They would not 
give us a Christian religion apart from the mystery at their 
heart; nor would a religion of mere mysteries, without moral 
auxiliaries, do anything for us. In particular, the recognition 
of God’s grace does not supersede our knowledge of Him as an 
absolute master whose laws we must obey. There is nothing 
legal, there is nothing harsh or inharmonious in this principle 
of Christ’s kingdom. Beauty implies the rigour of concealed 
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law ; and the spiritual beauty of a Christian character is the 
flowering of a life of faithfulness. What Arnold said of poetry 
may be said of moral obedience :— 
‘Such poets is your bride, the Muse ! young, gay, 

Radiant, adorned outside ; a hidden ground 

Of thought and of austerity within.’ 
Any beauty of character, or any religious joy, which does not 
grow out of the conscientious performance of duty, is hectic 
and poisonous. ‘There never was a genuine spiritual gift, or a 
worthy spiritual influence over other men, that was not earned 
as wages by Christ’s servant. But let no one say that this 
principle of our Master’s is inconsistent with His grace! 

It would seem that, on such a theory as our own, there is no 
danger of underrating the grace of God. Devout Calvinists 
generally fear that, if you call man other than passive in rela- 
tion to his Saviour, you will lead man to infer that if he can 
do so much with grace, he can surely do something—perhaps 
everything—without grace. But the life of the redeemed is a 
Divine-human thing, which cannot possibly lack either of its 
elements. As well be afraid lest men should drink oxygen 
instead of water. If salvation is the vision of God, how is man 
to attain that apart from God? If the strength of Christian 
service lies in faith, how can it possibly occur to any Christian 
that he could serve as well without God? The faith by which 
we live is faith in redemption—all essential and all sufficient. 
True, we find it necessary to affirm that, in man as a free 
being, though sinful, the abstract psychological conditions exist 
under which it is ideally possible that man should be won for 
God without historically knowing the gospel. But the ordi- 
nary channel of God’s grace is the knowledge of Christ cruci- 
fied. And, in His revelation, God declares that all blessing 
comes to us in virtue of Christ; the crowning faith to which 
He calls us—that faith which is life and joy—is an absolute 
belief in the necessity, as in the sufficiency, of Jesus Christ as 
our own and the world’s Saviour. Is there anything here that 
should lead a candid antagonist to charge us with undervaluing 
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the grace of God, or the work of Christ? We render praise 
to God from whom all our blessings come, by Jesus Christ 
through whom all our blessings come. 

Probably an ordinary Calvinist would accept our statements 
as to the work of God’s Spirit in those who are saved. He 
might accept it as satisfactory that all good comes from God 
—not only the revelation of the Christian redemption, or the 
impulse to accept it, but the spiritual act in which God’s grace 
is welcomed, and by which it becomes a power in the life. But, 
in order to safeguard his conception of grace, the Calvinist 
might think it wiser explicitly to lay down his Calvinistic 
thesis, that in the non-elect and unsaved God never so works 
as He does in those who believe. In fact, this is our main 
quarrel with Calvinism—not as to God’s action upon those who 
are saved, but as to God’s inaction in the case of those who 
are not saved. Is it reverent to argue upon the Divine activity, 
as if God were one of the forces of nature? Should we not 
expect that there will be mystery in the tumult of forces good 
and evil, personal and supernal, which struggle together in the 
heart of one who is just entering upon the Christian life? Of 
course, if you define man in himself as diabolical (but no man 
is ever wholly left to himself in this world), it may seem that 
grace must be omnipotent, and therefore irresistible. But, if 
you keep to the truth, that there is both good and bad in 
every man, so that the worst man living may yet be reclaimed, 
and the best man living, if he grow presumptuous, may yet be 
lost,—then you are prepared to conceive that God may work 
effectually without working irresistibly. In a word, you need 
not make spirituality exclude morality. 

The ordinary Calvinist might accept our attribution of all 
grace to God as sufficiently reverent, though insufficiently safe- 
guarded by us. But Dr. Hodge's criticism of our views would 
cut deeper. According to him,’ “ The main point of difference 
between the later Lutheran, the Arminian, and the Wesleyan 
schemes, and that of Augustinianism is, that according to the 
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latter, God, and according to the former, man, determines who 
are to be saved.’ Observe, Dr. Hodge does not merely insist 
that the power which saves must be Divine, or that the glory 
of salvation must accrue to God. He insists that God must 
determine who is to be saved and who is to be lost. Self- 
evidently, he thinks, God must do so; any theology which 
holds different views is at once discredited. In plain words, 
Dr. Hodge considers it unworthy of God’s dignity to lay a free 
offer of salvation before sinners. For the very making of an 
offer implies that the recipient of the favour, not the giver, 
decides whether or not it is to be accepted. If a landlord 
offers to enable his tenantry to emigrate, he does not, for 
the sake of his dignity, provide that some of them shall be 
compelled to accept his offer, and that the rest of them shall be 
compelled to decline it. Say the people are poor; say that he 
pays travelling expenses for the ‘elect,’ and refuses to allow 
any one to pay travelling expenses for the ‘reprobate ;’ then 
his proposals are not a free offer at all. So, if one wishes to 
invite the neighbourhood generally to a reception, but is 
resolved to make sure of having certain people, and to make 
not less sure of excluding certain others, then one does not 
affect to throw one’s gates open to all comers; one does not 
pretend to make a free offer if dignity or duty clogs the offer 
with conditions. Naturally, then, when I find that God 
Almighty, the most righteous and most loving, makes a free 
offer of salvation, I assume that it is genuinely free and bona 
fide, not merely in the Calvinistic sense—for the bona fide offer 
of salvation by a Calvinistic God is quite compatible with a 
fixed resolution to destroy you eternally—but in the straight- 
forward and simple sense of the words. Who is Dr. Hodge, 
that he should act as guardian of the Divine dignity? Is he 
in sympathy with the God whom he affects to represent ? To 
my mind, all those Calvinistic conceptions of God’s glory 
‘savour not the things which be of God, but those which be 
of men ;’ they are pagan conceptions. Self-seeking is the first 
and last principle of their deity ; self-sacrifice, of the God and 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, if they were right, that 
sinners cannot be allowed to accept or reject Christ’s gospel, 
why is the gospel represented in the form of a free offer? 
Surely, if it is unworthy of God to let the choice of sinners 
play a part in salvation, it is infinitely more unworthy of God 
to appeal, to beseech, to implore, to lament—when there is no 
freedom to take or reject His ‘free’ offer. One knows what 
such a proceeding would be on the part of any man. It would 
be a singularly base and cruel fraud. And it does not change 
its nature, because theologians choose to impute it to God, the 
most righteous and most loving. 

We hold, then, that God gives a universal sufficient grace 
with the hearing of the gospel. We do not pretend to say 
how it is possible for some to choose life and for others to 
choose death. But freedom, morality, probation, essentially 
involve this possibility of contrary choice. The moral evolu- 
tion of character is due to the soul’s turning to God, as He is 
revealed in duty and in grace, or to its turning away from 
God. Salvation is of God’s will; sin is not of God’s will— 
least of all the sin of rejecting Christ. Their destruction, if 
any souls ultimately perish, must be by God’s permission, and 
must subserve God’s glory, but cannot possibly be of the 
counsel of God’s will, as salvation is. This, however, ought 
rather to be discussed in connection with the doctrine of 
election. 


X. 

In the doctrine of election or predestination we carry back 
the history of the world, and especially the history of redemp- 
tion, to their roots in the purpose of God Almighty, who 
worketh all in all. But, in this earthly life, we see only 
fragments of God’s plan; and therefore we must beware of 
framing inadequate conceptions of the great God. More than 
this: God is revealed to us so far as He pleases to reveal 
Himself, and in such aspects as He pleases. First, perhaps, 
He is revealed as almighty power; then as a moral lawgiver : 
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then He is revealed as drawing nearer to us, in reward and 
punishment. But we do not truly know God till we know 
Him as a redemptive power. That is to say, God reveals 
Himself to us as the strength of moral endeavour, coming to 
us graciously in Christ, with forgiveness for our sin, and with 
efficient help against temptation, adapting His moral gifts so 
as they must be constituted if they are to avail for the sinful. 
Now this is what conscience and Scripture unwearyingly set 
before us as the true and relevant manifestation of God. 
Nature is the work of God’s will; moral law is a disclosure 
of God’s will; but the will in man to do right is the personal 
purpose for good of God Almighty Himself. Not if it stops 
short at legalism and self-righteousness. But if it goes on to 
humility, to repentance, to trust in a Divine power greater and 
better than ourselves—then, I say, the good will is God in us, 
dwelling in us by His Spirit. 

Now, we are not entitled to alter our conceptions of God in 
obedience to supposed intellectual necessities. We may insist 
that everything which happens is, in a sense, due to God’s will; 
and we may, by following that line of thought, come to con- 
ceive of God as bare omnipotence. But there are mysteries in 
God which we cannot expect to fathom ; and both wisdom and 
reverence bid us think of God as He has taught us to do,—as 
the righteous One, and the creator of righteousness in our 
hearts. 

It is not, then, merely on account of the Christian doctrine 
of man that we insist upon a Christian doctrine of God, inter- 
preting God not fundamentally as omnipotence, but as righte- 
ousness and love. That is the Christian revelation itself. 
Yet it is true that the doctrine of man prepares us for a moral 
doctrine of redemption. The doctrine of man unfallen teaches 
us that God has called into being a separate finite will. So 
long as the will of the creature is in harmony with God, this 
potential dualism may remain potential. But, when sin enters 
the world, the dualism becomes actual. Sin is not of God’s 
making. Even the Westminster Confession feels constrained 
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to affirm that God permitted the fall (vi. §1). Of course we 
may be jeeringly asked wherein the permission of Omnipotence 
differs from constraint. But we do not pretend to explain 
such mysteries. Only we cling to the revelation of God in 
our moral consciousness ; and it teaches us that we are with 
God, the omnipotent God, in fighting against sin. We see, 
therefore, that God’s fore-ordination embraces a sphere in 
which we can only define God’s will as permissive. To this 
sphere all evil belongs. We see that God’s moral government, 
as we know it in this world, includes a multitude of wills dis- 
tinct from God’s own, and partly independent of Him, who are 
either finding their way back to God, or setting themselves 
against Him. By what reason are we to make the sphere of 
redemption one of arbitrary sovereignty? If God is moral in 
permitting and judging evil, He is also moral in redeeming 
from it. If men are free in non-moral acts, or in the sin 
which destroys themselves, they are a not less free in 
yielding themselves to God. | 

We believe, therefore, in God’s election of grace, because 
God is revealed to us as the God of the good will and of 
redemption. But we disbelieve in God’s decree of reproba- 
tion—because God is revealed to us as the source of the 
will for good, and as the God of redemption. Nor do we 
trust irreverent and inhuman syllogisms in such a region as 
this. If we encounter mysteries here, they are only what we 
should expect. 

How different the result of the mechanical conception of 
grace! According to it, God is an infinite Will. There is no 
revealed character in God; or rather the revealed character of 
God—His legal righteousness—is man’s eternal enemy. Our 
hope is to escape from God’s character. God might have left 
us to perish—ecce signum, He has left multitudes to perish. 
The Atonement does not reveal anything in God higher than 
penal justice, for it is dominated by the requirements of 
penal law, and its extent is arbitrarily limited. The Calvinist 
worships a God of legality, or a God of force, or a God 
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unknown. Or rather, if he worships the Father through Christ, 
he does so in the very teeth of his system. 


XI. 


We shall now consider some objections that may be urged 
against our criticism of the Calvinistic system as a whole. 

The first which I shall notice arises out of a remark by 
Dr. James Candlish, in his interesting little handbook on the 
Christian Doctrine of God.! ‘If the possibility of sin, he says, 
‘is essentially involved in free agency, it would follow that sin 
must always be possible for moral agents, that even creatures 
who have for long obeyed God’s will may at any moment trans- 
gress, and those who have sinned, but have repented and 
returned to obedience, must always be in danger of falling 
away... . But... the Bible speaks of God keeping men 
from falling... . It seems therefore clear that, according to 
Scripture, God can, through the grace of Christ, secure the 
obedience and holiness of men, in perfect consistency with their 
freedom and responsibility as rational and moral agents. This 
is the essential principle of the Augustinian or Calvinistic 
theology ; and it is all that need be asserted on this point, in 
order to a consistent maintenance of the entire Calvinistic 
system as laid down by the Synod of Dort.’ | 

Now, in the first place, I would submit that, even if Dr. 
Candlish’s modification of Calvinism is a logical success, one is 
entitled to study the system for purposes of criticism in the 
official standards of the Calvinistic Churches. 

Secondly, there is surely no difficulty in suggesting a tertium 
quid between Dr. Candlish’s two positions. ‘The possibility 
of sin’ may be ‘essentially involved in free agency’ during a 
state of probation, and yet non posse peccare may be part of the 
promised reward. Still further, it may be invariably, or at 
least normally, through a course of moral discipline that God 
anneals the sculs of His servants to a heroic temper ‘in perfect 
consistency with their freedom and responsibility.’ I take it, 
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that is what almost all Christian moralists believe. For my 
own part, I cannot imagine in what the freedom of an untried 
finite will consists, if it does not include the possibility of 
sinning. Yet, while this is so, Origen’s idea of eternal 
mutability is not likely to satisfy the deeper instincts of any 
heart. In other words, formal freedom will be the presup- 
position and antecedent of material or real freedom; and we 
should beware of opposing them to each other.—By the way, 
from our point of view, it is absolutely impossible that men 
should attain to ‘obedience and_ holiness,’ except through 
God’s grace, and not less impossible that men should be 
brought to salvation in any fashion inconsistent with ‘their 
freedom and responsibility as rational and moral agents.’ 

But is Dr. Candlish’s position covered by the denial of 
eternal mutability in the will of the redeemed? Or does 
not his doctrine, that God ‘secures’ the salvation of indivi- 
duals, involve the irresistibleness of grace, its inamissibility, 
the inefficiency of the common operations of the Holy Spirit, 
and God’s ‘sovereign’ arbitrariness? In that case you may, 
if you like, allege that grace is ‘consistent’ with the freedom 
of the saved, but you postulate the deadness in trespasses 
and sins—the unfreedom, as Germans would say—of all post- 
Adamic mankind. Therefore you evacuate of all meaning the 
moral process of history. And no less do you evacuate of 
meaning the moral process of sanctification. If God, so to 
speak, can and does make men perfect in holiness with a wave 
of His hand, then the life of sanctification becomes a ‘ mystery.’ 
Thus do all moral, forces and processes become mysterious, 
because empty of meaning, when Calvinism introduces its 
reckless appeal to omnipotence. 

We accept then the Arminian doctrine, that ‘God blesses as 
many as He can.’ That is to say; in this mysterious region, 
God reveals Himself primarily and most clearly as a God who 
delights in mercy, and who laments over the stubbornness of the 
sinner’s will. But surely it is not fair to say that, according 
to Arminianism, ‘there are some whom, from the nature of 
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free agency, God cannot bless.’ Is it not rather that from their 
abuse of free agency God cannot bless them? ‘The moral 
power of self-sacrificing love’ (p. 100) is fitted to tell upon the 
will of man; and may not God, even from an Arminian’s 
point of view, count upon the effect of Christ’s sacrifice as 
‘securing’ the eternal salvation of many? God is revealed as 
securing salvation for men, in spite of their former sin. But 
God is nowhere revealed as securing salvation irrespectively 
of our moral condition. [As to those who ‘are perishing, my 
contention is, that we need not and ought not to dogmatise on 
their ultimate destiny, and that we have no revealed materials 
which could enable us to say how their guilt is related to God’s 
will, otherwise than as He permits it, is grieved by it, visits it 
upon them, and overrules it to His glory. | 


A second statement made in defence of Calvinism is, that it 
does not tell against the justice of God more than the admitted 
facts of God’s natural providence do. If this were true, the 
defence, instead of saving revealed religion, might destroy 
natural religion. But it is untrue. The facts of providence 
are the same for every observer; but Calvinistic theory has 
the peculiar infamy of making providence no less odious than 
grace. Other Christians explain God’s providence as a moral 
process. We do not assert that God is working by the only 
possible means, for God is very mysterious, and very great ; 
but we know that God is wise,—that His omnipotence is self- 
limited for certain purposes,—that to this fact we owe our 
knowledge of Him and power to co-operate with Him,—and 
that, in His moral wisdom, God rules the whole course of 
history for the sake of ‘one far-off Divine event.’ And if, on 
the march, any stumble, they do not stumble that they should 
fall; God forbid; but rather that through their fall they 
themselves, or others, or both, may ultimately rise to higher 
things. God has not divested Himself of His omnipotence, 
or mortgaged it in any way; He is still and always God and 
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not man; He is high and lifted up above all our thoughts of 
Him. There is a mystery here,—a paradox, if you will. But 
the primary revelation of God is the revelation of a righteous 
and loving purpose, subjecting itself to moral conditions; 
and the revelation of omnipotent power is only secondary. 
That is Christianity in a single sentence. The Calvinist how- 
ever can have none of this. His God works without conditions 
(except the one condition that He must work in harmony 
with His own penal law). He works omnipotently, irresistibly. 
We are in a world of chance, where, as Lucretius says, any- 
thing may produce anything. KEvil, like good, flows directly 
from God’s will. | 
And so, too, of grace. Here again the facts are the same 
for all Christians, but the Calvinistic explanation has peculiar 
aggravations. If human souls are ultimately lost to God and 
righteousness, other Christians will bow in humble, heart- 
broken submission, knowing that, while even the lost cannot 
be outside of the purpose or government of God, they perish, 
in the deepest sense, by their own act, and in spite of God’s 
grace. There is a moral process in human probation which 
grace itself implies and cannot set aside. But the Calvinist is 
shut up, at every point, to affirm that the non-elect perish 
from no motive or cause except God’s distinct preference that 
they should perish. It is not from want of an all-sufficient 
salvation ; for, as the Calvinist will tell you, there is merit 
enough in Christ to redeem ten thousand worlds. It is not 
even from the dreadful motive, that God may furnish Himself 
with victims for the display of His penal justice. Ew 
hypothesi, the cross of Jesus Christ displays even the penal 
justice of God far more gloriously and wonderfully than ten 
thousand hells could do. It is not from the sinner’s want of 
will; no sinner is saved otherwise than in spite of himself. 
And yet God does not leave non-elect sinners alone. He 
plays with His victims. He sends them bona fide offers of a 
gospel which, by His sovereign appointment, is not for them; 
He admits them to ‘some common operations of the Spirit,’ to 
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vague yearnings and impulses towards better things, by which 
they ‘ cannot be saved ’—by which God knows that they cannot 
be saved—by which God does not mean that they should be 
saved,—but by which, as involving a greater degree of light 
and outward privilege, it is God’s purpose, through a detest- 
able piece of Calvinistic logic, to damn the non-elect more 
deeply than ever. Such is the Calvinistic theory of God’s pro- 
vidence and of His grace towards the non-elect. Such things 
men have dared to attribute to God. They are not written in 
any corner, by any irresponsible fanatic; they are part of the 
professed faith of every Presbyterian preacher and elder in 
Scotland. Jn hoc signo vincent. When I think of these things, 
I do not wonder that infidels have sometimes accused the 
Christian Church of worshipping an infinite demon. Though 
an apostle or an angel from heaven were to announce these 
things as true, one could only answer, Let him be accursed. 


Another defence against our criticism of Calvinism is that it 
is ‘founded upon human ignorance.’ ‘ We are incapable,’ says 
Dr. Hodge, ‘ of understanding the perfect consistency of God’s 
sovereignty and control with the free agency and responsibility 
of his rational creatures. . . . Men act as freely in religion as 
they do in any department of life; and, when they perish, it 
is the work of their own hands.’! In other words,—so this 
statement is often put,—religion is a mystery, and therefore 
we dare not criticise the Calvinistic scheme. 

As to that, one is tempted to ask, Why did you not think 
of the mysteriousness of religion a little sooner? Could you 
not have regulated your own conduct by it? What right have 
you to assume that mysteriousness forbids further use of intel- 
lect just here, where intellect begins to criticise your system ? 
The Bible contains no systems of doctrine. Systems spring 
up, and systems wither away ; they are broken lights of God ; 
but, both before and after, the Bible blooms in perennial youth. 
Certainly, we need doctrinal systems; but they are of human 
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manufacture, and cannot be clad with the sacred authority 
which belongs to the directly religious word of God. No 
one compelled you to make a system. If logic supplies you 
with a scaffolding, to enable you to build a prison for the 
human spirit, it may furnish me with a crowbar, to enable me 
to knock your prison down. ‘When an objection is shown 
to prove too much, it is rationally refuted.”! Quite so. 

More explicitly ; Dr. Hodge’s statement, we are compelled 
to maintain, shows ignorance or forgetfulness of his own 
system; and so does this apology in the mouth of any Cal- 
vinist. We have already pointed out that the Calvinistic 
doctrine of unfallen man involves all the mystery of the joint 
operation of Divine will and human freedom. And yet the 
assertion of that mystery does not involve the Calvinistic 
doctrine of grace. Nor can we directly transfer that mystery to 
the state of fallen man, as described by Calvinism. According 
to Calvinism, sin implies the loss of freedom. ‘The doctrine 
of the human slave-will is, as we have seen, a special asser- 
tion, lying well on this side of the mysterious region where 
Divine and human wills co-operate. The whole moral 
destiny of non-elect mankind was determined by the first sin 
(and the first sin only”) of Adam (and not Eve?*), for a cove- 
nant was made with Adam not only for himself but also for 
his posterity. Adam became guilty and spiritually dead, 
because he abused his freedom; we are born guilty and 
spiritually dead, because of the provisions of the covenant. 
God is righteous, who taketh vengeance—because of the provi- 
sions of that covenant. No one, it is supposed, could be saved 
by grace, unless mankind were dead in sin. ‘To say, then, that 
‘the sovereign disposition of God is consistent with the free- 
dom and responsibility of human agents,’ is beyond the mark. 
It is true, but irrelevant. The free being in this case is Adam; 
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2 Jb, 224. Had Eve a special covenant of works for herself? or was Eve 
condemned, not for her own sin, but for the sin of Adam? I do not think 
Dr. Hodge has explained this. 
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the responsible beings are Adam’s hapless posterity. We have 
here an exaggerated doctrine of sin, drawn up without any 
regard to the conditions of moral responsibility. If you assert 
that individual freedom plays a part in determining human 
destiny,—you are no longer a Calvinist ; you are ‘unsound’ upon 
imputation ; you do not believe that man is spiritually ‘ dead’; 
you cease to explain his absolute dependence on God’s grace 
by his condition of guilt and sin; you have no theology left. 
When we find Dr. Hodge making this blunder, we infer that 
even he was beginning faintly to suspect the immoral character 
of his system. No doubt Calvinists will always be fond of 
urging God’s greatness as a reason for accepting their scheme. 
That is perhaps the point upon which they have most to say 
for themselves. But the greatness of God does nothing to 
prove the mystery of guilt and substitution. It does not help 
to explain that one man should be morally free, and all the 
rest of mankind morally helpless from their birth, yet respon- 
sible. Augustinianism tells us not merely that God is power- 
ful, but that man is impotent. To affirm God’s omnipotence 
along with man’s freedom may be wise, though mysterious ; I 
think it is; but that is not Calvinism. To affirm man’s im- 
potence along with man’s freedom is an abuse of language. 
Its natural tendency is to produce absolute scepticism—to 
make men despair of discovering truth. If Christians could 
be induced to look closely at this last refuge of Calvinism, 
they would surely see its untenable character, and we might 
hope for the dawn of better things. 

In point of fact, while there is great mystery in God’s deal- 
ings with His reasonable creatures, there is no mystery at all 
in Calvinism. It carries out its mechanical conception of grace 
with merciless and relentless precision. Men tolerate it, out of 
reverence for the mysteries of providence; but it is itself clear 
and shallow and heartless. If you can accept, instead of the 
Christian God of love, a God of ingenious calculating self-inte- 
rest,—if you can accept, instead of the moral discipline of life, 
the mechanical jerk of ‘ irresistible’ grace,—if you can accept, 
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instead of the deep things of the Spirit, a bundle of arbitrary 
legal fictions,—if you can make its assumptions, you will find 
nothing in the development of Calvinism to give you pause for 
a moment. It translates the wonders of grace into an ignoble 
and incredible fable. But its imaginary world is perfectly 
self-consistent. The game is played according to the laws of 
the game—with human souls for counters. Morality is ruled 
out, since ‘ morality is not grace’; but every supposed region 
above morality is simple immorality. We know God as the 
righteous one, as a gracious holy will, dealing with us as living 
wills made in His image; otherwise we cannot know God. 
The only mystery about Calvinism is, that men should ever 
have received it as the authentic doctrine of the God and 
Father of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

And what is the practical recommendation that earnest Cal- 
vinists base on the alleged mysteriousness—#.e. on the moral 
repulsiveness—of so-called religious truth? What, but that 
we should ignore it? Act, they say, as if God had not pre- 
destined everything. These are truths, they say, with which 
you have nothing to do. You are an ignorant being, they 
tell you; you could not live if you pictured your own future ; 
take chance of eternal life as you take chance of success in 
business,—if either of them comes to you, it will come to you 
along the lines of certain psychological and practical activities 
—not along the line of fatalistic dreams. 

And this is reverence! this is the theology of reconciliation ! 
O Calvinist, God did not reveal Himself in order that men 
might ignore His revelations! Christ is the light of the world 
—not the light of the Synod of Dort! One difficulty in deal- — 
ing with careless and irreligious people is to make them treat 
spiritual truth seriously. They persist in regarding it as mere 
conventional talk. Themselves insincere, they think that God 
is ‘altogether such an one as themselves.’ And now you come 
forward, and tell us that we are bound first to receive your 
corpus of Calvinistic divinity, and secondly to ignore it, and 
act as if it were false. Christ is the truth; is He the truth 
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then in some non-natural sense? You must accept His doc- 
trines ; yes, certainly ; but are you sure that this reserve fund 
of irrelevant and dangerous truth is really Christ’s? Or is it 
something that your own mistaken intellect has first devised, 
and then imputed to the Master? It is true that man must needs 
be ignorant of the future ; but why? Simply that he may be 
free indeed to play his own part in shaping his future. Hence, 
Hebrew prophecy, unlike Pagan oracles, unlike Calvinistic 
theology, had a moral element in it; if any nation ‘against 
whom God had pronounced, turned from their evil, He re- 
pented of the evil that He thought to do unto them.’ Pagan 
foreknowledge of the future is a paralysing fate ; God’s revela- 
tion is a living moral help, suited to our necessities. But what 
does an unfree being want with ignorance of the future? Is 
it part of the will of God to cheat the redeemed, or to cheat 
the lost, with an illusion of freedom, while all are alike dead 
in sin and His grace is irresistible? Doubtless, the only 
psychological way, in which men can be led towards duty or 
towards faith, is to believe that it is really possible for them 
to perform duty, to attain to faith. That is a strong argu- 
ment for believing in human freedom. Is it any argument for 
encouraging the illusion of freedom in the dead? Is not such 
a thought nauseous ? | 

Doubtless again, in God’s real world of free and responsible, 
though sinful men, we cannot trace out how the Divine will 
accomplishes itself through us, or without us, or in spite of 
us. Yet we know that God reigns. We act in the faith that 
He reigns, though we confess that His judgments are unsearch- 
able and His ways past finding out. Therefore we do our own 
part; we trust in God and keep our powder dry. But you 
cannot transfer this conception to the sham world where living 
responsible souls are dead in sin, The harmony of human 
and Divine causation is unthinkable, where the two are a priori 
out of relation and hostile to each other. You cannot apply 
that harmony to the world of grace, if grace presupposes the 
mutilation of man’s nature as a result of Adam’s first sin. 
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Under grace, as you conceive it, the law holds, Either God works, 
or man ; where God’s causation begins, man’s ceases. Notice too 
that the general faith in God, under which a Christian plays his 
little part, is impossible for the ‘seeking sinner.” God is not 
his friend; God’s revealed character is hostile to him; if, in 
the unknown future, salvation reaches him, it will come by a 
sudden miracle, standing in no real relation to his life up till 
conversion. Is it on the chance of that miracle that he is to 
hug his ignorance, and put out of his mind the limitation of 
redemption ? Are these the glad tidings of great joy ? 


Another venturesome defence of Calvinism is found in the 
statement, that no other theology represents God as a free 
being. The denial of God’s sovereignty in the appointment 
of salvation and damnation, righteousness and sin, is said to 
involve a denial that God is free. 

The direct answer to this statement we have already had to 
make more than once. For this, like several previous objec- 
tions, ignores the distinction between the original moral con- 
stitution of the world and its constitution since the Fall. No 
doubt some hard-driving Calvinists have represented the pro- 
bation even of Adam as a fiasco and a sham. But the West- 
minster Confession, with which we are specially concerned, 
recognises the freedom of Adam. God, we are told, ‘ per- 
mitted’ his fall; and the Shorter Catechism adds, that our 
first father was ‘left to the freedom of his own will.’ Hence: 
if God’s freedom involves arbitrary disposal of the moral state 
and future lot of God’s reasonable creatures, then God was not 
a free being before the fall of man. Conversely: if God was a 
free being before the Fall, we do not dishonour His freedom 
by insisting on the laws under which He administers, then or 
now, His moral government. 

But this point ought to be somewhat expanded. May it 
not be, some will ask, that Calvinism conceives God as a will, 
while other theologies conceive Him as a law or as a character ? 
Perhaps the different representations are equally justifiable in 
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their own place; perhaps they are all needed for a full view of 
the truth.—In point of fact, they are incompatible with each 
other; but let that pass. 

Now we have seen that the moral circumstances of our lot 
give us reason to believe that, in the case of created wills, 
formal freedom is an antecedent and condition of real freedom. 
Hence contingency, or, if you like (a limited) ‘ sovereignty ° is 
the outermost wrapping of true freedom, as it is developed in 
creaturely wills. But the ‘ truth’ of freedom is not the process 
but the result—only reached through the process; freedom is 
‘reason willing reason, man doing the will of God from the 
heart. Ifthen we transfer sovereignty to God most free, 
we create a false God in the likeness of our own hearts. We 
ascribe the process to God, in whom the result of moral de- 
velopment is eternally real—who is exalted above all finite 
process, though He unceasingly manifests and communicates 
Himself in the processes of His creation. It is not formal 
freedom but real freedom, so far as we attain to it, that 
assimilates us to God. We know Him as the will for good ; 
and He is free—He cannot but be free—because He is perfect 
holiness and perfect love. Hence any separation of will 
from character is entirely out of place. Will is either the 
manifestation or the making of character (where it is the 
making of character, as in man, it is also a manifestation of 
partially formed character; character grows; in the act of 
will it changes or develops). ‘Therefore the will of God, the 
eternal and most perfect one, is nothing else than His character 
in operation. And the law of God is a partial and initial 
revelation of the personal God, who is character—who is 
righteous and loving purpose. Unquestionably, in the mani- 
foldness of His works, we cannot affirm that God’s. character 
always necessitates His choosing that path for the outgoing of 
His power of which He actually does make choice. Such an 
assertion would be meaningless. ‘There may be Divine con- 
tingencies of choice in the universe. But, wherever there is a 
better and a worse, God, because He is God, necessarily chooses 
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the better. ‘He cannot deny Himself.’ His: freedom is the 
highest and holiest necessity. God is Himself in being righte- 
ousness and love. Freedom is to be (or, in a creature, to 
become) one’s-self. Contingency in moral matters—to do 
what one likes because one likes—is the empty form of will 
without rational content =sin in the abstract. 


Another answer that will be made to our criticisms is that 
we are attacking the Bible,—that there is Calvinistic language 
in the Bible. Of course there is. But there is ten times more 
of anti-Calvinistic language. I have elsewhere spoken of one 
confessedly predestinarian passage. And it might be possible 
to quote a few other phrases, such as some of the Old Testa- 
ment anthropomorphisms, in which God appears as a sovereign 
will rather than as a moral purpose. But, in general, the Cal- 
vinistic language of Scripture, so to call it, merely expresses, 
either the guilt of sin, or the absoluteness of man’s depend- 
ence as man upon God his Father. The truth revealed 
in Scripture is the character of God, and a plan, in keep- 
ing with the Divine character, for communicating grace 
to men. Saving faith is a belief in the one Father and the 
one Saviour. Subsequently, and incidentally, the Bible makes 
statements as to the grace of God which have a Calvinistic 
sound ; but, if we interpret them intelligently, from the point 
of view of Christian faith as the principle of our own lives, we 
shall see that these statements are only reiterated confessions 
of human guilt, and reiterated praises of God’s power and 
mercy. The whole evolution of Bible doctrine must have been 
different if God had been minded to reveal Calvinism. The 
book is full of arguments, appeals, assurances, which earnest 
Calvinists never dare to touch. 


It is a dangerous thing to hint that Calvinists do not really 
maintain all the enormities of their professed system. One 
remembers how the late Mr. Maurice—a rather provoking 
controversialist, no doubt—drew on himself the sharpest of 
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the late Principal Candlish’s fire by dropping such a hint. 
Nevertheless, I shall dare to repeat the statement, that modern 
Calvinists, unlike their sturdier ancestors, have no great love 
for their system ; that they only want to maintain a belief in 
the evil of sin, and in the efficacy and freedom of grace ; and 
that their Calvinism is languidly advocated because it is sup- 
posed to be the only logically correct method of stating and 
defending these Christian truths. Every one must know that 
Calvinistic doctrine is more and more ignored by preachers. 
Those who profess it have a great many plans for deadening 
its influence on their minds—plans which have the bad effect 
of confirming worldly men in the impression that theological 
and religious statements, however sonorous, do not mean any- 
thing definite. And when one produces, even out of Church 
standards, any of the extreme statements of orthodox doctrine, 
one causes a quite unreasonable irritation in orthodox circles. 
But surely salvation is not to be found in laying down 
Calvinistic premises and then refusing to draw Calvinistic 
conclusions. If you only lock the cupboard containing the 
skeleton, in order to keep it out of sight, the house will be 
haunted still. By ignoring a difficulty you do not get rid 
of it. As long as man’s dependence on grace is alleged to be 
due to sin, so long shall we be harassed by outbreaks of the 
mechanical theory of grace. But, if shy and reluctant Cal- 
vinists would drop their professed system, admit that they 
are in perplexity, assert the central religious truths of sin and 
grace, and wait for light—men would honour and God would 
bless them. In this essay there is offered, if they like to call 
it so, an apparatus of split hairs, to enable them to separate 
the religious truths of the gospel from the immoral Calvinistic 
logic with which these truths have been too much associated. 
But, at the same time, we cannot admit that men are morally 
justified in professing Calvinism until they construct a new 
and ‘safe’ systematic theology. Disproved or undisproved, 
the moral implications of Calvinism are very shocking. They 
ought to create repulsion; they do create repulsion in the 
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breasts of millions. And those, who nominally maintain them, 
as a matter of conscience, simply paying them as little attention 
as possible, are guilty—one must take care what one says—are 
guilty, at any rate, of a discreditable degree of moral obtuse- 
ness. So far as men believe in the God of Calvinism, they 
must be the worse for doing so. Excellent and holy men 
have believed thus—oh, the pity of it! but it was not their 
belief in ‘ sovereignty’ that made them holy. And, so far as 
men profess a creed they do not thoroughly believe, they must 
be the worse for professing it. Sceptics might not become 
better than they are if they ‘assented to the arrangements’ pro- 
posed to them in the Calvinistic gospel,—if they embraced a 
salvation involving the eternal sovereign ruin of others. 
Sceptics might well become worse men by believing such a 
gospel. As long as Calvinism lasts, it will produce a crop of 
heresies and scepticisms. It has been well observed that man- 
kind will have the truth in two systems, if not in one ; and the 
Socinian extreme has been pointed to! as shadowing the 
Calvinistic extreme, at Geneva, in England, and in the Puritan 
America. Only in Scotland has the double of Calvinism been 
absent ; and God knows how many lives have been darkened, 
how many hearts have been crushed, how many consciences 
have been maddened by Scottish Calvinism! Whereupon the 
Calvinist calmly asserts, that it is carnal reason, rebellious will, 
which objects to God’s sovereign wisdom. No; itis not. It 
is simply the reason and conscience which God has put into 
every human being, and for whose working every human being 
is responsible. Reason tells us that Calvinism is monstrous. 
Conscience tells us that it is profanity to attribute to God the 
injustice of making offers that cannot be accepted, and of 
punishing wretches that cannot help themselves. This libelling 
of tortured human nature is a very grave thing. ‘Speaking 
unrighteously for God’ is equally dangerous and wicked. The 
truth is, that the moral consciousness has outgrown its pro- 
fessional teachers. 


1 In the Spectator newspaper. 
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Calvinism, in its naked reality, is anything but Christian. 
What are the true essentials of the religion of Jesus Christ ? 

The essential features of Christianity are summed up in the 
revelation of God as moral character, not in His revelation 
as infinite power. God’s omnipotence is presupposed ; but 
any manifestation of God which proceeds on the ground of 
mere omnipotence is disparate from our very nature. When 
the Scotist doctrine of moral law, or the Calvinistic doctrine of 
predestination, or the forensic doctrine of the Atonement, 
reduces the manifestation of God to an inscrutable force, 
however great and strong, it denies Christ. We know God 
as the good, and as the source of goodness, though the pro- 
cesses by which God works are inherently mysterious. We 
may not be able to think together God’s moral purpose with 
His almighty power. No matter: God reveals Himself to 
us as a moral and gracious purpose; we have to accept His 
revelation as He is pleased to give it; and our consciences 
do not fail to bear it witness. For, while other things are 
matters of curiosity, moral things concern our true selves ; 
God’s grace is our life. 

Further, in Christ, the character of God comes to meet us 
with forgiveness for our sin, because God is God and Father, 
and with the pledge of perfect victory over evil for all who 
deny themselves and follow Christ. If we commit ourselves to 
His power, it will never fail us. 

Belief in God as our Father, and in Christ as the Saviour of 
the world, is Christian faith. Whatever obscures this is leaven 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
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